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SCHEDULES OF WORK AND REST IN IMPERIAL CHINA 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Introduction 


This article is an attempt to survey the schedules of work and 
rest, or work and play, through the twenty-one centuries of im- 
perial China. The study is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with office hours and official holidays—in other words, with the 
daily and annual schedules of the officials and of the emperor, 
affecting everybody who had contact with officialdom. At the end 
of this section there are given some general accounts concerning 
the schedules of students and of the Buddhist and Taoist clergy, 
because these were groups closely related to the official class. The 
second section covers the business and labor hours of the farmers, 
merchants, craftsmen, servants, and slaves, as well as their holi- 
days and festivals. For the sake of simplicity, the first section is 
labeled “ Official Holidays and Office Hours” and the second 
‘Business Hours and Working Hours.” 

These matters are, I think, of fundamental social and economic 
importance. The ratio between an individual’s work and play is 
an index—though not, of course, an absolute one—of what he 
gives to and takes from society. From another point of view, we 
can apply what may be called the equation of three W’s: Welfare 
equals Wage divided by Work. Of course, in applying this rough 
formula we must take into consideration such factors as real and 
nominal wages, previous training of the worker, intensity of work, 
and working conditions. Sometimes it may be difficult to distin- 
guish work from play; for instance, a ruler may enjoy thoroughly 
the time he devotes to making decisions, and an artist the time 
he devotes to his masterpiece. Nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the society, the person is working if he is performing the 
duty required by his role. Working schedules of different social 
classes, therefore, should reflect the pattern of contribution made 
by each group to society. 
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(1) Official Holidays and Office Hours 


This section will be limited for the most part to the normal 
schedules of the official class, because obviously the working 
schedule need not be identical for every official—his post may be 
a busy one or one with leisure. Further, the schedule may change 
according to whether the country is at peace or in a state of 
emergency.’ There may be seasonal differences in the summer 
schedule and winter schedule. Moreover, even the normal sched- 
ule cannot be maintained always with the same rigidity or faith- 
fulness. A lazy ruler or official may often fail to keep his office 
hours or to hold court, whereas a conscientious emperor or official 
may work day and night. With these modifications in mind, we 
may proceed to describe and discuss the normal practice. 

First, we may ask, was there a regular holiday comparable to 
Sunday in traditional China? The answer is yes. Under the Han 
dynasty, officials were allowed to take one day off in every five 
days. The holiday was known as hsiu-mu fk “a day for rest 
and for washing one’s hair.” * This practice was followed as late 
as the Sui dynasty. A change, however, had taken place in south 
China sometime in the period of disunion following the fall of the 
Han dynasty; we know that at least the Liang dynasty in Nanking 
observed a regular holiday only once in every ten-day period.’ 
Such was the rule from the T‘ang dynasty through the Yiian 
dynasty, and these holidays, known as hsiin-chia 1% or hsiin- 
hsiu 4), were observed on the tenth, the twentieth and the 
last day (i.e., the twenty-ninth or thirtieth) of the moons A 
further reduction was made in Ming and Ch‘ing times when the 


1 For instance, in the first years of the Southern Sung dynasty, which was a time 
of emergency, officials were required to remain in the office on holidays. Cf. Sung hui- 
yao kao St it BEF, “ Chih-kuan ” Hag ‘ff 60.15a-b. 

? Examples can be found in Han shu 46.11b, 50.12a, and in Hou Han shu 74.8b. 

*The Ch‘ing encyclopaedia Yiian-chien lei-han Un FR 123.37b-88a contains a 
poem on hsiin-chia iJ {Be “holiday in a ten-day period” by Liv Hsiao-ch‘o Ba Hoi 
of the Liang dynasty, and another poem by Curane Tsung YT. #4 of the Sui dynasty 
beginning with the line VE HE. H “The day for bathing and washing one’s hair 
occurs on the fifth day.” Cuiane Tsung originally served under the Ch‘en dynasty, but 
probably wrote the poem under the Sui. 

‘ T'ang hui-yao AE ¢F BE (TSCC ed.) $2.1518-1521; T’ung-chih t'iao-ko 3 Hill EHS 
22.4a. 
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regulations provided for no such holidays at all. (Sunday was 
introduced as an official holiday only in the Republican era.) 

How can we interpret this continuous reduction of regular 
holidays in Chinese history? Two easy answers readily come to 
mind. First, these changes may have reflected a long-run increase 
in government duties (or perhaps in red tape) to be handled 
officially. Second, there may have been a tendency in Chinese 
history for the emperor to be more and more of a slave-driver 
toward his officials. In general, these interpretations seem to 
apply to the Ming and Ch‘ing periods, when the governing power 
became more centralized than in earlier dynasties. The case of 
the T‘ang dynasty was rather different, because, as we shall see, 
it made very liberal allowances of festival holidays and other 
vacations. 

To understand the change from the Han system of having one 
day off in every five days to the half rate under the T‘ang, we 
have to consider another factor, namely, the residence of the 
officials. As far as can be determined, it was customary for an 
official in Han times to live in his office rather than in his home.° 
Thus, in theory, he could transact business any time day or night, 
although normally he would hold office only early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon.’ Since most officials lived in their office 
quarters, the holiday “ for rest and for washing one’s hair ” would 
amount to a short home leave for those who had their families 
within reach. 

According to examples recorded in history, on such a holiday, a 
poor but incorruptible official would walk home because he could 
not afford to ride in a cart or a boat. A social-minded man would 
first visit relatives and friends on his way home.’ It was un- 
doubtedly rare for an official to refuse to take a holiday. The 
following story, being an exceptional case, is interesting and 
instructive. 


*Suana Ping-ho fe All, Li-tai she-hui feng-su shih-wu k‘ao He Rik J St 
HS (1938), pp. 351-353. 

* This is reflected even in the Shuo-wen definition of the word shen FB (8-5 p.m.) 
as the time for officials to work further on government affairs left over from the 
morning (5 Dae RS SS ep BB). Cf. Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin BEC 
AFR 14B.6643b-6647a. 

7 Hou Han shu 106.12a. 
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In the Former Han period, Hsien Hsiian &'& served as the 
prefect of P‘ing-i 4%", a prefecture near the capital. On the day 
of the summer or winter solstice, all officials took a holiday, but 
Cuane Fu 5k, chief of the police section (Jk) , refused to do 
this and sat in his office to work as usual. Thereupon, the prefect 
Hsvtes Hsiian issued him an instruction which read: “ In general, 
rituals should esteem harmony and mankind should be social. It 
has been a long tradition for officials to rest on a day of solstice 
in accordance with the government regulation. Although there 
may be official business in your section, your family also expects 
you to have personal feelings of affection. You would do better to 
follow the majority to be with your wife and children, and prepare 
some food and wine to entertain your neighbors and have a good 
time.” The chief of police became very ashamed of himself, as the 
other subordinate officials applauded this instruction. 

The requirement for officials to live in their offices probably 
continued for some time after the Han dynasty. This may be 
illustrated by a case under the Wei dynasty in the third century, 
when a harsh official refused to grant a day’s leave to a sub- 
ordinate to visit his sick father, who lived very near to the office. 
Wane Ssu £8, the Minister of Finance (K®I#) , had become 
very suspicious in his old age. When the subordinate asked for 
leave because his father was critically ill, the Minister remarked 
irritably, “ I have heard of cases in which a man claims his mother 
is ill when he really merely misses his wife. This must be it!” 
Next day the father of the subordinate died, but the Minister 
expressed no regret.® 

Changes probably took place under the Northern and Southern 
dynasties when it became the regimen for officials to take turns 
of night duty in their offices—a practice that lasted through the 
rest of imperial China. From Tang times on, it was customary for 
officials to be in their offices in the morning, or in the morning 
and afternoon, and then to return home. Of course, if it was a day 
for a court gathering, officials in the capital would first appear at 
the imperial court early in the morning before they went to their 


5 Han shu 83.4a-5a. 
* T'ai-p'ing yii-lan KARP 634.22. 
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offices. Since most officials lived with their families, there was 
little need for a short leave every five days. Moreover, it would 
seem only fair to reduce the regular holidays because the officials 
now spent less time in their offices. 

In addition to the regular Sunday-like holiday, festival holidays 
were also provided in government statutes. In the T‘ang and Sung 
periods, there were major and minor festivals each allowing one, 
three, five, or seven holidays. High on the list were the New Year 
and the Winter Solstice, seven days each. For the T‘ang period, 
all together I count fifty-three festival holidays in a year, includ- 
ing three days for the birthday of the emperor, and one each for 
the birthdays of the Buddha and Lao-tzu.*° The Sung allowed 
fifty-four such: holidays, but only eighteen days specified as 
hsiu-wu &% or “ without business; ” presumably the other days 
were at least partly for business as usual." The Sung did not 
consider the birthdays of the Buddha or Lao-tzu as legal holidays, 
probably reflecting a decline in the influence of Buddhism and 
Taoism. 

The Yiian dynasty recognized sixteen festival holidays.’* In 
Ming and Ch‘ing times, festival holidays were at first even fewer 
than the Yiian. The government statutes list only three major 
festivals, the New Year, the Winter Solstice, and the Emperor’s 
birthday.** Actually, the fifth day of the fifth moon and the mid- 
autumn festival also became important. But the main change 
under the Ming and Ch‘ing was the introduction of a long New 
Year or winter vacation that lasted about a month. For officials 
all over the empire, a day around the twentieth day of the 
twelfth moon would be chosen by the Imperial Astronomer for 
them to “ seal up their government seals ” (feng-yin SFI). About 
a month later, another day would be announced for the “ opening 
of the seals ” (k‘ai-yin BAFD) .* During this period, officials would 


1° Na Noboru {CFF HM, Torys shai BE4PPAIH (1933), pp. 732-735. 

1 Sung hui-yao kao, Chih-kuan 60.15a. 

12 T‘ung-chih t‘iao-ko 22.4a. 

18 Ming hui-tien AA @PHL (Wan-yu wen-ku BAG BCH ed.) 43.1235-1986; Ta- 
Ch‘ing hui-tien shth-li KG BASH (Kuang-hsii ed.) 92.la-6b. 

14 Derk Boppr, tr., Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking as Recorded in the 
Yen-ching-sui-shih-chi by Tun Li-ch’en (1936), p. 95. 
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still go to their offices occasionally, but the handling of judicial 
cases would be entirely suspended. The winter vacation may be 
considered a compensation for the loss in regular and festival 
holidays. 

In the government statutes, home leaves and similar vacations 
were provided to take care of one’s duties to the family and clan 
on such occasions as, for instance, the marriage or death of a 
close relative. Most liberal were the provisions under the T‘ang 
dynasty, which included: ** 


a) Home leave of 30 days (exclusive of travel) in 3 years if 
parents lived 3000 li away; 15 days in 5 years if parents lived 500 
li away. 

b) For the capping ceremony of one’s son, 3 days leave; for 
a relative, 1 day. 

c) For the marriage of one’s son or daughter, 9 days leave, 
exclusive of travel; for other close relatives, 5 days, 3 days, or 
1 day. 

d) For the death of one’s parent, a forced retirement from office 
for 3 years; in case of military officers, 100 days. 

e) For the death of other close relatives, a leave of 30, 20, 15 
or 7 days; for distant relatives, 5 days, 3 days, or 1 day. 

f) For the death of one’s tutor (a teacher who had actually 
taught one) , 3 days leave. 

g) For a privately tabooed day (chi-jih 4, birthday or day 
of death of one’s parent or grandparent) , 1 day’s leave. 

h) In the 5th moon, a “ farming vacation ” (tien chia FAM) of 
15 days, and a “ vacation for making clothes ” (shou-i chia #24 
{&) of 15 days in the 9th moon. 


Most of these rules appear to have been followed also in Sung 
times, except for the last item. In the Ming and Ch‘ing periods, 
many such leaves were omitted entirely or were ad hoc and had 
to wait for the permission of the emperor.’® The only rule that 
was observed quite rigidly was the forced retirement for three 


8 Téry6 shii, pp. 736-749. 
18 Ming hui-tien 5.115-116; Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 296.1a-2a. 
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years (actually twenty-seven months) following the death of one’s 
parent.” These changes seem to indicate an increasing or con- 
tinuous emphasis on one’s duty to the emperor and to one’s 
parents, with relatively less regard to other social relations, such 
as duty to other relatives and to one’s tutor. This appears to be a 
feature in the ethics of Ming and Ch‘ing times. 

On the daily schedules, it is interesting to note that the position 
of the chief official of a local government resembled that of the 
emperor in many ways. Under the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, 
this resemblance was reflected even in similarities between the 
building plans of their offices (of course, on quite different 
scales) .‘* In a local yamen, as in the imperial palace, there were 
gates and courtyards in front, with small rooms for subordinates 
and police guards on the two sides. Then there was the ta-t‘ang 
Kt or “main hall” corresponding to the Main Throne Hall 
(cheng-tien IEJ) of the emperor, chiefly used for ceremonial or 
other formal occasions. The erh-t‘ang —‘% or “ second hall ” cor- 
responded to other throne halls (especially the hou-tien RR) of 
the emperor, used more often for fulfilling everyday duties. In a 
small yamen, the second hall or a part of it was often designated as 
the ch‘ien-ya fang 1" or “ chamber for signing documents.” 
This personal office or study could be used by the official to go 
over documents or to consult his confidential secretaries, either 
during the regular office hours in the morning or at any optional 
working time in the afternoon or evening. The emperor would 
also designate an inner hall or chamber of study for similar pur- 
poses, although it was not known as ch‘ien-ya fang. The back part 
of a yamen, which served as living quarters of the family of the 
chief official, corresponded to the rear palaces of the imperial 
consorts. 

The emperor’s schedule normally began with court gatherings 


17 The emperor might require the official to return to service before the completion 
of the mourning pericd. This was known as to-ch‘ing ch‘i-fu AE be EEL “to call 
back to service in violence to feelings” (also shortened to ch‘i-fu, which means simply 
“call back to service”), and it was considered appropriate only when there was a 
military emergency. In general, the practice was resorted to more commonly in the 
T‘ang and Sung periods than in later times. 

18 Building plans of local yamen are often included in gazetteers. 
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early in the morning. Meetings of ceremonious nature tended to 
be held on festival days or at intervals of three (3, 6, 9) or five 
(5, 10) days. Less formal gatherings could occur every other day 
or even every day. The hour was often frightfully early, about 
five or six o’clock in the morning. It would be considered late if 
a court gathering took place at seven or eight o’clock. Under the 
Manchu dynasty, the emperor occasionally held court in the 
famous Yiian-ming Yiian outside Peking, and many officials in 
the city had to get up about midnight in order to get there in 
time. In general, the Manchu rulers maintained these early office 
hours quite faithfully, which fact doubtless played its part in 
helping to make the Ch‘ing a stable and lasting dynasty though 
alien.’® 

The example of the Manchu rulers, however, was not regularly 
imitated by local government officials, although they were sup- 
posed to follow a similar schedule in their respective offices. There 
was laxity even in the Yung-cheng reign, when the emperor main- 
tained an extraordinarily close supervision over his provincial 
governors. According to an official handbook for the local govern- 
ments (the Chou-hsien shih-i N#2'F.)°° issued in this reign, many 
prefects and district magistrates simply failed to hold court in 
the morning. The handbook urged them to reform, but with 
what results one can only wonder. 

To announce the beginning (and sometimes the end) of office 
hours, the central government normally used drums or bells. 
Local governments, especially those on the district and prefec- 
tural levels, generally resorted to the less august sound of wooden 
clappers (ch‘uan-pang 145) or the ringing of a gong (ta-tien 
47:84) 2? Clerks and runners were obliged to be ready at the court 
on time, subject to the penalty of beating. Under the Yiian 
dynasty, the powerful minister Sang-ko #*f (Sengge) applied 
this rule rigidly even to subordinate officials in his ministry; once 


2° Regulations on the days and hours for court gatherings are found in statutes of 
various dynasties such as the Tang hui-yao 24.455-458. For a summary of the practices 
under the Ch‘ing dynasty, see Chen-chiin fe 2, T‘ien-chih ou-wen KRY (1907 
ed.) 1.2b-4a. 

2° Huan-hai chih-nan FRYEFREA ed., 9b-10a. 

2'Ts‘a1 Shen-chih ZEFHZ, “Ch‘ing-tai chou-hsien ku-shih ” Tet BR Be, 
Chung-ho yiieh-k'an HFN F Fi] 2 (1941) .10.73-74. 
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the celebrated artist and scholar Cuao Meng-fu tix 38 actually 
received a beating for arriving after the morning bell. Only after 
Cuao’s complaint to higher authorities did Sang-ko limit the pun- 
ishment to clerks and lesser employees.” 

For the promotion of officials, service time (known as lao 
5}, “industry ”) was taken into consideration together with dis- 
tinguished service (known as kung W, “ merit”). This was true 
at least as early as the Han period.** However, it is not clear from 
what dynasty the government introduced books of attendance 
for officials and others to sign. An example is found in Yiian times 
when officials, clerks, and guards at government treasuries were 
required to record their attendance in the so-called mao-yu wen-li 
5) 3CF ( “ journal from 6 A. M to 6 P. M.”) .* Similar registers 
of attendance seem to have become regularly used in many offices 
in Ming and Ch‘ing times. For officials on periodic night duty 
the T‘ang dynasty had the chih-pu iif “night duty register,” 
which probably had existed in earlier times.”* Sometimes night 
duty became a mere fiction, as in the Northern Sung period when 
officers of the four imperial libraries were accustomed to evade 
their night duty by making a false report of stomach trouble. As 
a result, the night duty register (su-li T&F) of the imperial 
libraries acquired the nickname of hai-tu li SAt)¥ “journal of 
suffering from stomach trouble.” *° 

Of course, a really conscientious official would not only keep his 
office hours but add to them many extra working hours. As an 
illustration, I shall cite the working schedule of TsenNe Kuo-fan 
when he was governor-general of Liang-kiang, directing the cam- 
paign against the Tai-p‘ing rebels. As shown in his diary, entry 
of the 19th day of the 8th moon, in the first year of T‘ung-chih 
(1862) ,** Tsena Kuo-fan decided that the following items should 
constitute his daily schedule: 


22 Viian shih 172.6a. 

°2Opa Osamu AEF, “ Kandai ni okeru kéji ni yoru shdshin ni tsuite ” PEAK 
(LUG SRL SHH OWT, Toyoshi kenkya REEF 12 (1953) 
3.14-98. A. F. P. Hutsewt, Remnants of Han Law, Vol. 1 (1955), p. 47. 

24 T‘ung-chih t‘iao-ko 14.5a-b. 

°° Tang hui-yao 82.1516. 

°° Meng-chii pi-t'an BEYRAERR (SPTK ed.) 23.5b-6a. 

°7 Tseng Wen-cheng kung shou-shu jih-chi #30 TEL F-* He 14.41b. 
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Morning—Receive guests, paying attention to their appearance and words; 
draft memorials; check list of officials recommended for appointment or pro- 
motion; call rolls and supervise military drills; write letters that have to be 
done with his own hand; read books; practice calligraphy. 

Afternoon—Read today’s documents; revise draft letters; approve and com- 
ment on draft documents going to subordinate officials; check and take notes 
on financial accounts. 

Night—Review poetry and classical-style prose; approve and comment on 
draft documents going to subordinate officials; check items of affairs that 
should be memorialized to the throne. 


TsENG Kuo-fan also decided that special attention should be 
paid to civil government and military affairs in the morning, to 
financial affairs in the afternoon, and to literature and learning at 
night. In general, his diary indicates that these were the types 
of work he did every day, although with variations from time to 
time. I may add one thing: to balance his work, he played one or 
two games of wei-ch‘i or go every day. But since he was not a 
particularly strong player, presumably he played rather casually 
and the game probably did not take much of his time. It is 
evident that he attended to his duties most diligently and consci- 
entiously. His example influenced many others of his time. 

As the conscientious head of a family, Tsene Kuo-fan drew up 
working schedules not only for himself but also for other mem- 
bers of his household. According to the autobiography of his 
youngest daughter,” when he was governor-general in Nanking in 
1868 he laid down the following schedule for young females in his 
household: 


After breakfast, “food affairs” (shih-shih {H{)—preparation of dishes, 
sweets, wine, soya sauce, etc. 

Late morning (10:00-12:00), “clothing affairs” (-shih Z BF )—spinning 
cotton or making hemp thread. 

After lunch, “ fine work” (hsi-kung #${J1.)—embroidery and other fine 


needlework. 
Evening (6:00 to 9:00 and later), “coarse work” (ts‘u-kung #4 T. )— 
making clothes, and shoes for men and women. 


The boys in the household were to do four things for their 
studies: k‘an 4, i.é., read silently; tu it, i.e., read aloud; hsieh 
*3, i.e., practice calligraphy; and tso fF, i.e., compose. TsENG 


°° Ch‘ung-te lao-jen pa-shih tzu-ting nien-p'u 22#8% \ \-+ A iy 4Eae 6a-b. 
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Kuo-fan himself was going to supervise: some duties were to be 
supervised daily, others every few days, and others monthly. 

This leads us to the schedules of students and pupils in imperial 
China. The students who studied in the imperial college (T<ai- 
hsiieh K# or Kuo-tzu-chien B4--%%) were treated almost like 
officials, and also received a considerable number of holidays.” 
The number of such students was not very large, more often in 
the hundreds than in the thousands. Most students and pupils 
pursued their work in both morning and afternoon hours at 
private tutoring schools, and enjoyed holidays only during major 
festivals. In Ming and Ch‘ing times, private schools also had a 
New Year or winter vacation of about a month. 

In connection with school schedules, attention may be called to 
a point that is generally overlooked in the history of education in 
China, which is that schools for farmers’ children tended to 
operate only in non-farming seasons. In the Han work Ssu-min 
yiieh-ling VARA [Ordinances for the Four Classes],* which 
deals primarily with schedules of the farming population, it is 
stated that youths between the ages of nine and fourteen should 
go to elementary schools in the first moon, eighth moon, and 
eleventh moon, and those between fifteen and twenty should go 
to advanced schools in the first and tenth moons. In T‘ang times, 
the “ farming vacation ” of fifteen days in the fifth moon and the 
fifteen-day “ vacation for making clothes ” in the ninth moon also 
applied to students in the imperial college, apparently to accomo- 
date those who came from the countryside. In the Sung period, 
country schools for the farmers’ children were known as tung- 
hsiieh 4 “winter schools,” because they were open only in 
winter times.*t The term tung-hsiieh is actually in use even at 


present. 


2°Tn T‘ang times students were to take tests on the day before the regular holiday 
at the end of a ten day period; cf. Téryd shii, pp. 274-276. Under the Ming dynasty, 
students of the two Imperial Colleges enjoyed regular holidays on the first and the 
fifteenth day of the moon (Nan-yung chih Pa EE 9.4a-b, Kuo-tzu-chien chih Ey + 
ExT 43.21a). 

°° Ch‘iian Hou Han wen 4x4B i 3 47.1a-8a. 

1 Cyt Hsiian-ying #2 EEF, Chung-kuo she-hui shih-liao ts‘ung-ch‘ao ¥ fd nit 


r PRE BD, Chia-chi PIE, (1937), p. 815. 
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Schedules of work and rest for Buddhist and Taoist priests were 
rather rigid because of their communality. The most striking item 
in the annual schedule for Buddhist monks was the practice of 
hsia an-chii 2) “ summer retreat ” which was borrowed from 
India. From the fifteenth day of the fourth moon to the fifteenth 
day of the seventh moon, Buddhist monks were required to stay in 
their respective monasteries. The interpretation was that in the 
summer months itinerant monks might suffer from heavy rains 
or that they might unwittingly commit the crime of killing living 
creatures.** Certainly the former and probably the latter were 
more likely to happen in India than in China. Nevertheless this 
rule was observed for many centuries in China, especially during 
T‘ang and Sung times. The beginning and ending of the “ summer 
retreat ” were both marked by large vegetarian feasts in different 
monasteries. 

To announce time for daily schedules in temples and monas- 
teries, bells and drums were used, and their punctual sounds 
proved helpful to laity in the neighborhood as well. Some Bud- 
dhist monks actually assumed the duty of waking people in the 
morning by beating an iron plate or knocking a mu-yii KM 
“wooden fish.” In the Sung period, they were most active in the 
capital, not only waking people by sounding their instrumenis but 
also shouting whether it was fine, cloudy, or raining, and what 
kind of court gathering there was going to be on that particular 
morning. They did so irrespective of the weather, braving rain and 
snow. Each of these dawn-announcing monks had his own par- 
ticular round to make, and from time to time they made a door- 
to-door collection of donations from shops and households.** 

Monastic life was supposed to be quiet, but it was hardly so 
during festivals or on such days as the first and the fifteenth day 
of the moon, when the temples and monasteries would have their 
gates wide open for burners of incense. On certain days of festival, 


*2 Mocnitsuxr Shinks @ Ff {Z1¢, Bukkyo daijiten tte Fe ABE H.1.79c-80e; Meng- 
liang lu BEBEGR (TSCC ed.) 3.19-20, 4.24. The Buddhist rule against killing was 
also responsible for the designation of days and months in which no butchery was 


allowed—a practice that prevailed under many dynasties. 
_ ‘ —~h ° 
°8 Tung-ching meng-hua lu He FA AEBEZ_ (TSCC ed.) 3.7; Meng-liang lu 18.114-115. 
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the place might become a busy and noisy market or fair. The 
clergy also had their schedules of collecting donations by paying 
a visit to their patrons with token presents. This was rather dif- 
ferent from the donations collected by the dawn-announcing 
monks as rewards for a service. It is, moreover, incorrect to assume 
that the monks were otherwise entirely parasitic. This was cer- 
tainly not true with those Zen monks in late Tang and early 
Sung times who followed the principle of “a day without work, a 
day without meals ” (—H4#4#,— H 4 ) 2* During many periods 
in Chinese history when monasteries were rich, the clergy went 
into money-lending and other business activities on a considerable 
scale. Several money-raising institutions in China seem to have 
originated in monasteries.** 


(2) Business Hours and Working Hours 


The annual schedule of the farmer was a major concern of the 
ruler as well as the farmer himself. In order to facilitate the work 
of this chief producer, the government from antiquity had as- 
sumed the function of devising a calendar, which amounted to a 
detailed working schedule. In addition, rulers in ancient times 
were expected to promote and harmonize the cosmic forces of the 
season so as to help the people. This view predominated under 
the Han dynasty more than in later times; still, ceremonial pro- 
motions of agriculture were resorted to even until the end of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty. For instance, on the day before the Beginning 
of Spring, local government officials would ceremoniously beat an 
earthen ox made for the purpose of announcing the arrival of the 
season for agriculture. On a chosen day in the spring, the Em- 
peror, followed by his court, would personally perform the cere- 
monial ploughing to set an example for the people. More prac- 
tically, local officials were to supervise the farmer’s work and to 
encourage him. Of course, there were also the deadlines set for 
the payment of taxes, which the farmer could not afford to ignore. 

Two matters that occasionally interfered with the farmer’s 


°4 A motto devised by the T‘ang monk Huai-hai TERE (720-814). 
8° Lien-sheng Yana, “Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money-raising Institutions 
in Chinese History,” HJAS 13 (1950) .174-191. 
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schedule were forced service and lawsuits. For the most part of 
the period from the Han dynasty to the middle of the T‘ang, the 
people were required to render a considerable amount of labor 
and military services. It is true that from antiquity thinkers 
constantly warned against drafting the farmer for corvée except 
in non-farming seasons, but unfortunately this advice was often 
disregarded. In the more recent periods of imperial China, the 
tendency was for soldiery to become an independent occupation 
and for labor service to be commuted into money payments. In 
the long run, this reduction of interference may have favored an 
increase in food production, and indirectly an increase in popu- 
lation. 

That lawsuits were costly was proverbial in imperial China. 
This was particularly true for the farmer, who was easily victim- 
ized by red tape and corruption. For example, in the second 
century when the Han dynasty was declining, the farmer found it 
extremely difficult to have a legal case settled in the city. He 
would not be announced unless he appeared during the short court 
hours in the early morning or late afternoon, and even then he 
could not see the magistrate unless he presented a gift. He was 
often detained in the city for days and months, and it became 
necessary for his relatives or neighbors to bring him provisions and 
support. As estimated by the second-century scholar Wane Fu 
4 ,*° this situation cost the working time of as many as 300,000 
persons per day in the Han empire. Though this may have been 
an exaggeration, it is beyond question that lawsuits could seriously 
interfere with the farmer’s schedule. Remedies were attempted 
in later times but were rarely successful. An interesting pro- 
vision was made under the Sung dynasty when farmers were not 
allowed to present civil lawsuits in their working seasons. This 
was known as wu-hsien SR “ reservation made for the working 
time,” which lasted from the first day of the second moon to the 
first day of the tenth moon.” 


8° Chiien-fu lun PERRB(SPPY ed.) 4.26b-29a. 

°7 Lawsuits accepted up to the last day of the first moon were to be tried by the 
end of the third moon (Sung hui-yao kao, Hsing-fa 3.46a-48a; Sung hsing-t‘ung yx 
Fe 13.7a-b). Under the Yiian dynasty, the wu-hsien lasted from the first day of 
the third moon to the first day of the tenth moon (Yiian tien-chang TC HLS 53.36a) . 
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The daily schedule of the farmer was to work in the field from 
sunrise to dark. This was interrupted only by the noon meal 
which was brought to him by his family in accordance with an 
ancient custom. The farmer’s wife might collaborate in the field 
to a greater or lesser degree, varying with local practice. But she 
was always the spinner and weaver, and her work might last till 
midnight ii she could afford the oil. Sharing of light by spinning 
and weaving females was another custom traceable to antiquity.* 

In places where collective farming was practiced, such as the 
Szechwan area in Sung and Yiian times, a “farm drum” and a 
“farm clepsydra” were used to mark the time. Poems were 
written by Sung scholars on these and other farming implements.*® 
In a Yiian work devoted to agriculture,*® we read, “ The weeding 
drum (#3) is seen when one enters Szechwan. It is used first 
to cause [the farmers] to assemble, then to give rhythm to their 
work and keep them from conversations which might hinder their 
work. The sound of the drum is powerful and brisk, varying in 
speed and pitch but having no melody. It is continuously heard 
from morning till evening.” Apparently the weeding drum was 
an effective means of regulating and encouraging farming work. 
However, it was not well known in other parts of China where 
collective farming was rare or nonexistent. 

Unlike the schedule of the farmer, which remained stable 
throughout imperial China, that of the merchant underwent sub- 
stantial change. The long-range historical trend was toward an 
increase in commercial activities and therefore toward the length- 
ening of business hours. From Han to the middle of T‘ang, the 
government designated market places in the cities where mer- 
chants were to congregate and do business. Merchants of the same 
trade were supposed to dwell in the same lane in the market place, 
and the government exercised extensive control and supervision. 
Market time began only at noon in accordance with an ancient 


°8 Han shu 244.4b; Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (1950), 
p. 129. 

8° Tin-ch‘uan chi Ra JN (SPPY ed.) 11.8a-5a; Wan-ling hsien-sheng wen-chi #6 
BEEAE 3c HE (SPPY ed.) 51.1b-8a. 

*° Wane Chen =Ejfifi, Nung shu f= (Wu-ying-tien chii-chen-pan ch'iian-shu 3X 
HERES AK BE ed.) 10.11a-b, with an illustration. 
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custom. In the Tang period, the market place opened at noon 
upon two hundred beats of a drum, and closed seven quarters 
before sunset upon three hundred beats of a gong. This rule was 
gradually relaxed from the ninth century. By the twelfth century 
it was normal for large cities to have commercial activities from 
early in the morning till late in the night. Merchants were no 
longer restricted as to either time or place. Parallel to the relaxing 
of government control over city markets was the development 
of markets in the suburbs, known as ts‘ao-shih #1 or “ hay- 
markets,” which were under little control from the beginning.** 
Of course, in Sung and later times there were still, as in earlier 
periods, periodic fairs and markets in small towns and villages, 
which tended to last only a part of the day because there was no 
need for them to be continued longer. 

Merchants normally would continue their business on holidays, 
and especially on festival days, because these were the best days 
to do business. This was true for for merchants who maintained 
shops as well as for hawkers and peddlers. One major exception 
to this rule had to do with the New Year, when nearly every 
business would take a vacation for at least a day or two, including 
even the restaurants and medicine shops; the latter were expected 
to keep somebody in the closed shop to answer emergency calls 
for prescriptions. Toward the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty and in 
the early years of the Republic there began the custom of keeping 
a number of shops open to carry on business during the New Year 
holidays. Known as lien-shih S15 “continuation of business,” 
this practice at first was somewhat frowned upon as an indication 
of over-eagerness for extra profit.‘ 

The working schedule of the craftsman normally embraced the 
whole day, like that of the farmer. Of course, the day could be 
long or short according to the season, and this fact was acknowl- 
edged from early times. For instance, under the T‘ang dynasty, 
government statutes recognized the third and seventh moons as 
periods for “ long work ” (ch‘ang-kung $1) ; the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and first moons as periods for “ short work ” (twan-kung 


“1 Karo Shigeru IPE, Shina keizai shi kdsho He IBS WS FE FF 1.299-421. 


*? Tien-chih ou-wen 10.11a. 
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#434) ; and the other four moons as periods for “ medium work ” 
(chung-kung FP) “* Presumably the government attached dif- 
ferent weight to work done in the different months. In more 
recent times, roughly from the Sung period on, it became common 
for craftsmen in cities to work at night as well as in the daytime. 
This development appears to be similar to the change in the mer- 
chants’ schedule, but the practice was much less extensive. Night 
work was required only for indoor crafts, and for about half the 
year (e. g., from the ninth moon to the third moon) , as a compen- 
sation for the shorter daylight of that part of the year.** There 
seems reflected here a lag in industrial development behind com- 
mercial development. 

The heaviest working schedule in trade or industry invariably 
fell on the apprentice, whose position was no better than that of a 
slave or servant. These three together formed the lowest groups 
among the ruled classes. Of course, slaves and servants belonging 
to rich and powerful households might in some cases live an easier 
life than an ordinary commoner. But to the labor that could be 
exacted from them there was practically no limit. The famous 
“ Contract for a Slave” (“ T‘ung-yiieh ” #9) ) by Wane Pao = 
% (first century B.C.) has been translated and annotated in 
English, and more recently in Japanese.“* The numerous tasks 
listed in the contract could hardly have been performed by a 
single individual; still, the document can be viewed as reflecting a 
collective picture. Less well known is a document by the Sung 
scholar Huane T‘ing-chien 3&9" headed “ Po-hsi i-wen” BF 
4% or “ Memorandum for a Lame Maid-Servant.” *° The lame 
woman was procured to serve Huano’s sister after her marriage. 
She walked so clumsily that she annoyed nearly everybody. 
Hvane, however, succeeded in persuading her that she could do 
plenty of work without walking, and put down in partly rhymed 
prose her different tasks, which may be summarized as follows: 





“3 Tang liu-tien AF 7N HL (1836 Japanese ed.) 7.9b. 
** Shina keizai zensho FF ce 4 a 2.642, 649. 
“°C. Martin Wizeur, Slavery in China During the Former Han Dynasty (1948), 
pp. 382-392; Ursunomriya Kiyoyoshi oS LD Th Ta Kandai shakai keizai shi kenkyit 


SICAL Gy BBA SEE (1955), pp. 256-374. 
‘© Yii-chang Huang hsien-sheng wen-chi FRE te EAE ac HE (SPTK ed.) 21.3b-6a. 
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In the morning she is to enter the kitchen, wash the pots and 
pans, and select vegetables. In cutting meat, slicing fish, making 
dough, cooking noodles and rice, etc., she is to follow specific 
instructions. If there is any misconduct on the part of fellow 
maidservants, such as scratching their dirty skin or hair above 
the dishes or stealing a taste of food, it should be reported. 

After eating she is to wash the dishes several times, on both 
sides, dry them clean and put them back in good order. After 
noontime, during which she is at leisure, she should wash clothes, 
making sure that she uses the correct tubs for dirty and clean 
(i.e., upper and lower) garments. White clothes should be 
bleached, and colored clothes should be dyed bright. Both should 
be starched and ironed. 

When evening approaches, she is to call in the cattle and 
chickens, and close and lock the gates to prevent thieves. She 
should feed the cats and dogs, and seal up mouse holes. She will 
be held responsible if a bird, cat, dog, or mouse touches any food 
or container. 

When spring silkworms have had their third sleep and are 
spinning on a frame, she should see to it that they are kept warm 
day and night. Taking the various kinds of fibres such as those 
of hemp, rattan, and plantain, she should work constantly with 
them making thread or cloth. 

In hot weather she should fan the air and prepare iced and 
honeyed drinks. She should burn mugwort to drive away mos- 
quitoes, and keep flies away from the plate of fruits on ice. When 
fruits are raw, she should guard the trees; when they are ripe and 
picked, she should guard the baskets. No birds should touch 
them. Nor should she taste any lest she be blamed or ridiculed 
by the womenfolk or catch stomach trouble. 

When it is cold, she should warm up the clothes and bedding 
with a brazier. She should also warm her hands before she uses 
them to soothe others’ itching or pain. 

When she has nothing to do, she should lean against a wall and 
make shoes or slipers. When other servants are called, she should 
transmit the call from the master or mistress and respond on be- 
half of the servants. 
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For the schedule of an apprentice I have translated and ap- 
pended at the end of this article a Manual for Apprentices in 
Trade, found in an almanac dated 1905.*7 Unlike the Contract 
and the Memorandum, which are mixed with remarks intended to 
be humorous, the Manual is completely serious and therefore more 
realistic. Interestingly enough, several of the same duties appear 
in all three documents. 

For the various ruled classes, holidays were few except for 
major festivals such as the New Year. For merchants and crafts- 
men who lived in the shops, a home leave was normally every 
few years. Working in the shop, at regular intervals they would 
also be served better food than usual, for instance on the first and 
the fifteenth day of the month. Such matters were conventional- 
ized by custom and often regulated by the guild of the profession. 
This was true for both merchants’ and craftsmen’s guilds. 

Most interesting was the special holiday in honor of the deity 
of the trade or profession. It was often celebrated with pomp and 
zeal. Shops belonging to the guild shared the expenses of banquet, 
theatrical performance, and procession. For the farmer, it was the 
she-jih tkH, the day for the god of the soil, which recurred in 
the spring and the fall. Expenses for its celebration constituted a 
regular item in the budget of the farmer from as early as the Chou 
period.** After sacrificial offering to the god of the soil, the meat 
and wine were shared by members of the community, and if it was 
a year of good harvest, every household would have the job of 
helping its intoxicated member home. It was a day of absolutely 
no work for anybody, including school children and women, be- 
cause superstition had it that those who failed to take the day off 
would become stupid and clumsy.*® The observation of the she- 
jth declined from the Yiian period. It has been suggested that 
this may have resulted from prohibition of mass worship by the 


*? T%en-pao-lou chi-ch‘i hung-tzu-t‘ou t‘ung-shu KE EAE Fhe Aste ees or 
Almanac with Red Characters Machine-Printed by the T‘ien-pao-lou. It is interesting 
to note that in the Cantonese dialect the two characters 3{# are often pronounced 
like Bid (“to win completely ”) because t‘ung-shu suggests the homophonous 3§3 
(‘to lose completely ”), which is a tabooed expression. 

‘8 Tan shu 24A.6b; Food and Money in Ancient China, pp. 140-142. 

*° Chung-kuo she-hui shth-liao ts‘ung-ch‘ao, Chia-chi, pp. 478-505. 
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tes 


alien Mongolian dynasty.*° Still it was not uncommon for the 
farmers to observe an annual festival in a village temple, though 
the god of the temple and the date of celebration would vary from 
place to place. As pointed out above, the important holidays in 
Ming and Ch‘ing times were at the time of the New Year, the fifth 
day of the fifth moon, and the mid-autumn festival. These three 
major festivals, known as san ta-chich =X ii, were universal for 
all classes. 


Conclusion 


The general picture that emerges from the above survey can 
perhaps be described as “change within tradition,” if I may 
borrow the title of an illuminating article by Professor E. A. 
Kracke, Jr.** Schedules of work and rest in imperial China 
underwent certain changes due to such factors as religious influ- 
ences in the earlier periods, and the rise of commerce and increase 
in centralization of political power under the later dynasties. 
Nevertheless, the continuation of a lasting political, social, and 
economic order is unmistakable, and this is amply reflected in the 
schedules of both the ruling and ruled classes. A more compre- 
hensive study, for instance, including such groups as soldiers, 
actors, fishermen, etc., may reveal more interesting details, but 
probably will not alter the general picture. 

Apparently the various groups of people in imperial China 
found it natural to observe regular schedules of work and rest. 
Ancient tradition emphasized the virtue of ch‘in #%) or diligence; 
for instance, in the Book of History, certain ancient rulers are 
praised for being diligent in state affairs and frugal in their house- 
holds. The 7'so chuan quotes an ancient saying, “ People’s weal 
depends on diligence; with diligence, there is no want.” ** The 
early philosophers expounded some basic principles related to 
schedules of work and rest. For instance, when Confucius com- 


5° Ti-tai she-hui feng-su shih-wu k‘ao, p. 443. Imperial decrees prohibiting such 
worship (ch‘i-shen sai-she ir nll FEL) were issued in 1317 and 1819 (Yuan tien-chang 


57.43b-45b) . 
51. A. Kracke, Jr., “Sung Society: Change within Tradition,” FEQ 14(1955) 


4.479-488. 
5? Lecce, The Shoo King 3.60. 
53 Lecce, The Chun ts‘ew with the Tso Chuen 5.318. 
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mented on a festival for driving away evil spirits, which had the 
‘ whole state excited, he recognized the value of rest and pleasure 
as a means of relaxing strain from work.** Another principle, that 
of division of labor, was clearly recognized by Mencius as illu- 
strated in his debate against the thought of the so-called agri- 
culturalist school (nung-chia E2R) .° At least as early as Chou 
times, the four major professional classes had already become 
standard: the scholar-official, the farmer, the craftsman, and the 
merchant. 

Modern Westerners sometimes criticize the Chinese for their 
lack of a sense of time in their daily affairs. One must remember 
that China was an agricultural state in a pre-machine age where 
there was little need to be particular with time to the minute or 
second. The traditional emphasis on diligence and the habit of 
observing schedules of work and rest probably helped China to 
maintain a long lasting empire, and these factors will undoubtedly 
prove helpful in the industrialization and modernization of the 


country. 
APPENDIX 


A MANUAL For APPRENTICES IN TRADE 
(“Hsi-Ku usi-crimn 4 RAM ”’) 
[Translated from the Almanac °° of 1905 published in Fo-shan, near Canton] 


Whoever leaves his home to learn a trade, no matter what role he plays, 
should always be diligent and careful. Whenever his seniors talk, he should 
listen attentively and not interrupt. If they speak on respectable subjects with 
dignity, he should humbly accept [their words]. If they speak only jokingly 
for pleasure, he may disregard their words with a smile. If the apprentice’s 
mistakes are mentioned, he should bend his head down and say, “ Yes, yes.” 
He should remember to correct such mistakes and by no means should he 
repudiate the criticisms or argue obstinately. 

No matter whether it is a fellow worker (a journeyman or apprentice) of 
the same shop or a friend who does not belong to the trade, if he is older 
than the apprentice himself, the latter should address him according to his 
age as “elder uncle,” “ younger uncle,” or “big brother,” and may not call 
him by his personal name, which is contrary to etiquette. People’s nick- 
names (4 #%) are extremely important [to avoid]. 


“4 Lecce, The Li Ki 2.167. 
55 Lecce, The Works of Mencius 2.248-250. 


°6 See note 47. 
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The apprentice should not open his mouth casually, because he who talks 
much is bound to err. It is best to be solid and quiet. He should by all means 
avoid slandering or quarreling with people; neither should he sing ‘“ wooden- 
fish songs” (AC MF) or speak of this or that woman. Indeed he should 
be watchful against all these. He should not talk about fellow workers’ short- 
comings behind their backs, or make a display of his own strong points. If 
Mr. A speaks about the shortcomings of Mr. B, the apprentice should only 
listen and not comment, nor should he later to Mr. B’s face mention Mr. A’s 
criticisms to show his own intimacy [with Mr. B], lest ill feeling may develop 
between the two [other] persons. This is of paramount importance. 

He should set his mind upright, and not be selfish or greedy. Gambling 
is a thing he should not learn. Even if others gamble, he should neither be an 
onlooker nor tell outsiders about the gambling. As for visiting prostitutes 
and opium smoking, these two things most easily harm both body and 
character, and should not be touched at all. When he is not occupied, he 
should stay in the shop with his mind at peace, waiting for [his seniors’] call 
for service, and not take the opportunity to go out in the streets to have fun, 
watch theatrical performances, or peep surreptitiously at people’s wives or 
daughters. These things he should not do even if, having some business to 
attend to for the shop, he happens to have such opportunities on the way; 
because he might thus hinder the business and be blamed for it. 

All the tasks in the shop cannot be anticipated, so that he must be ready to 
make adjustments according to the situation, and by no means should he be 
lazy. Of the tasks he should not choose between the light and the heavy. Light 
tasks are of course easy to do; heavy tasks should also be done in accordance 
with one’s own strength. If the work is beyond his strength, he should discuss 
the matter with the manager, and should not overstrain lest he hurt himself. 
He should think thrice (i. e., several times) before he does anything. 

Concerning such matters as lamp oil and candlelight he should be most 
careful, because of course the commodities in the shop are valuable, and the 
lives of persons are even more important. In using oil he should take care not 
to pour any away; although this seems a small matter, it is tabooed in business 
circles as something extremely unlucky. So by all means be careful! In winter 
there should always be a candle in each lantern. If the old candle is used up 
he should light [a new] one, blow it out, moisten [the wick] with oil, and place 
the candle back in the lantern. Further, he should keep boxes of paper 
lighters (4G) and matches for the night. 

Each morning, after the fifth watch he should be alert to wake up on time. 
As soon as the last drums finish (J4¢#{) he should get up, light the lamp in 
the kitchen, and start the fire to boil water for making tea. Then he should 
light the lamps along the passages. Then he should pull his bed apart lightly, 
lest the noise disturb the sleep of others. If some fellow apprentices have not 
yet awakened, he should rouse them in a low voice, so that they will not be 
blamed for getting up late. In this way he shows his friendly concern for 
others. 

The apprentice himself should wash his face quickly, light the lamp in front 
of the god, and burn sticks of incense. Then he should wash the teacups, and 
when the water is boiling, make tea and offer some to the deity. If there are 
water-pipes left on tables or on the sides of chairs, these should be removed and 
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put back into the wooden tub for the water-pipes. Of the other miscellaneous 
objects, if any looks out of place it should be put back properly. 

If those who sleep in the cashier’s office are up, he should pull apart their 
beds for them and dust the counter, and the tables and chairs everywhere. 
He should change the water in the basins and moisten the writing brushes 
on the brush-stands. He should fill all the water-pipes with tobacco and 
change the water in them. Seeing anybody, he should say “ Morning ” to him. 

When he has nothing to do and sits straight to the left or right of the 
shop front, he should not permit his shoes to leave his feet, nor stamp with 
his feet, nor cross his legs. When a customer comes, either an old or a 
new one, the appentice should respectfully serve him tobacco and tea. When 
the customer leaves, the apprentice should rise and stand straight. During 
the day, when he is upstairs, in the transverse hall, or in the rear quarters, 
whenever he hears a customer arrive at the front of the shop, he should go 
out and be ready to offer service. 

When it is almost time to cook the meal and there is nothing going on in 
front of the shop, he should enter the kitchen to help the cook to clean the 
bowls and chopsticks with a towel, to make tea, and to warm the wine. When 
the meal is cooked, first he should see whether everything is there. If a guest 
has gone out in the city, it should be found out whether he will come back 
for the meal. Then the apprentice sets the table and places the chopsticks 
neatly. As soon as everybody is seated, no matter whether the apprentice 
himself drinks or not, he always first holds the wine pot [to pour wine for 
others], making sure that the mouth of the pot faces himself. 

When he sits [at the table] he should not spread his elbows sidewise or 
lean with them on the table. If the candlelight is dim he should trim the 
wick. If there are seniors or guests at the table, the apprentice should keep, 
an eye on their bowls. If any one of them is about to finish his bowl, the 
apprentice should leave his seat, go to the side of the senior or guest to 
receive his bowl, fill it with more rice, and return the rice bowl with both 
hands. He himself should finish eating quickly, and not be the last one at 
the table. If the guest raises his chopsticks and says, “ Please eat slowly ” 
(i.e., ““ Excuse me for finishing early ”), the apprentice should offer him a 
cup of tea, using both hands. If the guest has finished and left the table, 
the apprentice should get water for him to wash his face. If every one has 
finished, he should put the chairs back and remove the dishes carefully. If 
there are grains of rice left on the table, these must be picked up with the 
fingers before the table can be mopped. The mopping should be done toward 
oneself. After the table leaves are put down and the floor swept, the appren- 
tice, seeing everything is in order, may go to the kitchen to help the cook to 
clean things up; then he should go back to the front part of the shop. 

When at leisure, he should collect {soiled] clothes and wash them. When- 
ever clothes are dried in the sun, he should carry a piece of cloth to clean the 
bamboo rods used as clotheslines, lest the rods be dirty and stain the clothes. 
When he has nothing to do, by no means should he go upstairs to take a nap 
during the day, but should go out to the front of the shop and wait for orders. 

Every day at noon he should make tea. The cup should be filled about 
two thirds, not too full. A cup should be offered to every one. By no means 
should he make distinctions and fail to offer it to any one. In the afternoon 
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he should put oil in the lamps in front of the deities in various places and 
wipe clean the outside of the lamps. He should remove the ends of incense 
sticks from the incense burners and polish the burners. He should put oil 
in the unused lamps, but not over-fill them. 

If it is cloudy and is going to rain, he should go up to the sun-porch to 
put aside the articles that are being exposed. He should also search for 
umbrellas and hats, clean them, and put them in convenient places for use. 
If they have been used, they should be spread and dried at night and put 
back when dry. If it is a fine day and evening is approaching, he should go up 
to the sun-porch to collect the clothes and miscellaneous articles that are being 
dried. He should put them in order and take good care of them. 

When evening falls, after supper and after everything in the kitchen is 
taken care of, having seen that the accounts are completed he should set up 
the beds in the cashier’s office. If there is a guest, he should set up the guest 
bed. He should empty the chamberpots from various places. At about the 
second watch he should boil water and make tea, and offer a cup to every one. 
Then he should wait at the shop front to help close it up. If he still has 
surplus energy, he should practice the abacus and calligraphy. If there is 
anything [about these] he does not understand, he may ask questions freely. 

At bedtime, if there is a guest, the apprentice should light a lamp to conduct 
him to his bed. Waiting until the seniors have all gone to bed, he can then 
set up his own bed. Before sleeping, he should have ready matches or ignited 
paper-lighters. Of the perpetual lamp and nightwatch incense he should take 
special care. He should also keep ready a few candles at the foot of the 
perpetual lamp, so that he may hold them to throw light while going the 
rounds to check the door and windows during the nightwatch. If the fire in 
the portable stove or the kitchen stove is not out, he should pull out the 
firewood and pour water over it to extinguish the fire; only then will it be 
safe. The lamps and candles should not be completely used up, else they may 
not be ready when needed during the night. Seeing that everything is in 
order, he may blow out the lamp and go to sleep. 

For the first and fifteenth days of each month, he should buy incense and 
candles and have them ready the preceding afternoon. After supper he should 
remove the tables and chairs in the whole shop and sweep the floors. He 
should use hot water to wipe the articles, except for the scales and weights 
since copper and iron objects should not be exposed to water. On the first day 
and the fifteenth day he should get up at the fifth watch and boil water, wash 
his face, make tea, and wake those who are to worship the deities so they 
can get up and wash their faces. Then he should light the lamps in front of 
the deities at various places, have the candles and incense ready, and wait 
for the ceremony of worshipping the deities. He should prepare incense, 
candles, paper shoes (silver ingots) , and lanterns, and follow [the seniors] going 
to the temple for worship. 

Whoever serves as the cook (X§f) should get up even earlier than the 
others, strike a fire to light the kitchen lamp, start a fire and boil some water, 
and then make tea. Then he may pull apart his own bed, only lightly [so as 
not to make much noise]. Having washed his face, he should boil water in 
the boiler to wash the dishes. They should be washed one by one, and cer- 
tainly should not all be put in the basin [at one time] lest they be broken in 
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handling. The stove, the rice-boiler cover, and the cupboard should all be 
mopped clean very carefully. Nothing should be handled roughly. Having 
boiled water and made tea, he may go to buy food [to go with the rice]. When- 
ever one buys such food, one should consider the scale of the business of the 
shop and determine the amount and quality of food accordingly. He should 
ask the manager and other seniors for instructions about this. When the time 
comes, he cooks the rice and prepares the dishes. As to whether the dishes 
should be sour, salty, or otherwise, he should by all means carefully consider 
the habits of the various fellow workers, and not insist on his own preferences 
or be partial to certain persons. 

When the rice is cooked, the fire can then be used to make tea or warm 
wine. When the water is boiled, he should fill the tea pail with it. In warming 
wine, depending on the weather, he should be careful to adjust the temperature 
accordingly. When the table is set, if there are cats and dogs, they should be 
fed early. After the meal is over, he should personally check the bowls, plates, 
cups, and chopsticks, and wash them properly. He should fill the water urn; 
this is not restricted as to time—the urn should be refilled as soon as it is 
empty, so as to be prepared for emergency. Then he should use a hand 
sweeper to clean the stove mouth, the stove base, and the foot of the portable 
stove [with bellows]. The dust there should all be cleaned up. Then he should 
collect clothes to wash and starch, and remember to fold them [when dry] and 
put them away. 

When there is no firewood in the kitchen, he should select [from another 
place] short, thin pieces and keep them for making tea, so as to avoid having 
a lot of smoke get into the tea jar and lead people to call it “ roasting 
goose ” (#2£#f3). If he is not occupied and there is some task, whether or not 
it is supposed to be done by him, [the cook] should do it, the same as with the 
apprentices. Before sleeping, he should cover the water urn tightly and close 
up the cupboard to prevent soilage by bugs and cockroaches. 

This essay comments only on the regular daily work. As for sharpness of 
wit in call and response, or question and answer, I cannot comment exhaus- 
tively, and hope my readers will exert themselves to be alert in these things. 

The guest bed must be kept clean. When the guest has got up, the appren- 
tice must first roll up the mosquito net so as not to keep the human exhala- 
tions there and cause bedbugs. He should also look at the quilt, and if he finds 
bedbugs and the like, these should be removed so as not to bother others. The 
quilt, mat, and pillow should be rolled up together, to be opened again only 
when a guest comes. At other times, when at leisure, he should wash the 
mosquito net, pillowcase, and sheet for the guest bed; then, naturally, few 
bedbugs will come. If, otherwise, there are many bedbugs and mosquitos, 
the guest who sleeps there will surely suffer. 

If there is a guest who takes the morning ferry, some food should be 
purchased for him the night before. As soon as the fifth watch is heard, the 
apprentice should get up and cook the meal, warm some wine, and make tea. 
Having made the table ready, he should go to the guest’s bed with a lamp 
and wake him up. Then the guest gets up, washes his face, and eats. The 
apprentice should wait on him to help him to more rice and offer tea. Then 
he pours water for the guest to wash his face. When the guest leaves, the 
apprentice carries his umbrella and baggage for him and sees him off at the 
ferry. Only then can the apprentice be said to have fully shown his respect. 
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The kabuki drama of the Tokugawa period was an art form 
which represented the taste and interests of the class of townsmen. 
Deprived of political and social opportunities, the townsmen 
tended toward grosser pleasures, and evolved a theater which 
was gaudy, graphic, and emotionally unrestrained. It contrasted 
with the drama of their social superiors, the military class of 
shogun, feudal lords, and upper samurai, who patronized n6 
drama: subtle, symbolic, a form already made static by tradition. 
Of all the lively forms of entertainment and art for which the 
culture of the townsmen is well known, none excited so much 
interest in all classes of society as early kabuki. Certainly there 
was none which ran so blatantly counter to the social and moral 
principles espoused by the Tokugawa government, the bakufu, 
nor which was more disruptive to the structure of Confucian 
relationships which the bakufu strove to maintain. 

The traditional date for the first performance of kabuki is 1603, 
by coincidence the year Ieyasu received the title of shogun and 
the Tokugawa bakufu began officially. From the start, the govern- 
ment was appalled at the popularity of kabuki and its disruptive 
influence, and took steps to control it. The running duel between 
the bakufu and kabuki lasted the entire 250 years of the Toku- 
gawa period, the bakufu constantly thrusting with restrictive 
laws, the kabuki parrying with ingenious devices. 

Of particular interest is the nature of these restrictions and the 
effect they had on the development of kabuwki as a dramatic form. 
As might be expected, the harassing measures of the bakufu 
circumscribed kabuki in some respects, and forced it into some 
strange avenues. But most extraordinary, in some ways the effect 
was artistically beneficial. 

A review of the origins of kabuki will help to explain the govern- 
ment’s attitude. It began as open-air performances of dances 
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and farces by women, who used it to advertise their secondary, 
if not primary, profession of prostitution. Among the most popu- 
lar themes for the skits of the early period were those demon- 
strating techniques used by prostitutes in accosting clients, or 
by clients in accosting prostitutes, and scenes of revelry in 
brothels '—all matters in which the actresses had professional 
competence. Contemporary notices leave no doubt that the 
dialogue was alive with indecent lines, the dances with suggestive 
movements. In most of the troupes of onna kabuki KKSE 1 
(“ women’s kabuki,”) there were male actors, but distressingly 
enough, they often took the female roles while the actresses 
played the male roles, providing the opportunity for much 
improper pantomime. The young actors were involved in homo- 
sexual prostitution, which had become widespread in Japan during 
the campaigns of the medieval period, and particularly during 
the century and a half of intermittent warfare which ended in 
1600. Among the early kabuki actors and promoters there were 
other dubious types—ruffians, gamblers, and panderers. The 
government seems to have been fully justified in considering those 
connected with kabuki an undesirable element in society. 

The kabuki troupes were an immediate success, not only with 
townsmen, but perhaps even more with military personnel. With 
the close of the Korean campaigns and the restoration of peace 
after the battle of Sekigahara, the large numbers of men who had 
entered the military profession craved abandoned entertainment, 
and they had money to pay for it. The early kabuki performances, 
tailored to attract them, were crude and down to earth. As might 
be expected, the famous Confucian scholar Hayasut Razan *# 
Il} (1583-1657) was not complimentary in his description of these 
shows: 

The men wear women’s clothing; the women wear men’s clothing, cut their 
hair and wear it in a man’s topknot, have swords at their sides and carry 
purses. They sing base songs and dance vulgar dances; their lewd voices 


are clamorous, like the buzzing of flies and the crying of cicadas. The men 
and women sing and dance together.” 


1Taxano Tatsuyuki we hkezZ. Nihon engeki shi BAR ye 2 (1948) .20, 39. 
° Razan bunshi Ee Wy 3c 6. quoted in Takano 2.23. 
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An early seventeenth-century work provides a description of 
an actress-dancer’s stage entrance in Edo: 


When a high placard was put up at Nakabashi announcing that there would 
be a kabuki by Ikushima Tango-no-kami, people gathered, and the high and 
the low thronged to it. After they had waited impatiently for her appearance, 
the curtain was flung up, the leading dancer appeared and came along the 
runway. She was gaily dressed, wore a long and a short sword worked in 
gold, and had a flint-bag and gourd hung from her waist. She had Saruwaka 
as a companion. The figure, as it sauntered on in high spirits, did not appear 
to be that of a woman but of a true-hearted man: it was indeed the image 
of Narihira,? who long ago was called the spirit of yin and yang. The people 
in the pit and in the boxes craned their necks and, slapping their heads, 
rocked about forgetting themselves. When she reached the stage, her face, 
which when seen more closely was even better, was indeed that of a YANG 
Kuei-fei. It was as though you could say that one of her smiles would throw 
the six Imperial consorts into the shade. The outer corners of her eyes were 
like the hibiscus, her lips like red flowers. . . . / Anyone who would not fall in 
love with such a beautiful figure is more to be feared than a ghost.* 


Then fifty or sixty people danced on the stage, while the samisen 
accompanied songs meant to arouse a desire for dissipation with 
such words as: 

Be in a frenzy 

In this dream-like floating world. 
Even the thunder 

That rumbles and rumbles 


Cannot put you and me 
Asunder.® 


There is no doubt about the excitement that kabuki created 
during its early years. The same book says: “ Although there 
are many different things which are popular in Edo now, there 
is nothing to compare with the kabuki women of Yoshiwara- 
cho.” ° A guidebook of Kyoto, Kyé-warabe 1 (1658) , describes 
the effect of the actresses on the audience at the height of women’s 
kabuki: 


* AnrwaRA no Narihira FF JR eZB (825-880), whose amorous exploits are the 
subject of the Ise monogatari. 

* (Keichd) kemmon shi (be $=) FABRE by Mrvra Jéshin = jAR APF (Shigemasa 
7% IF.) (1565-1644); kan 5, in Shiseki shiran 10(1901), “ Sanroku ” [“ Miscellaneous 
Notes ”’] No. 42, p. 144. 

5 Ibid., 145. 

® Ibid., 143 
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They afflicted the six sense-organs of people, they captivated their hearts 
by appealing to their six senses. Men threw away their wealth, some forgot 
their fathers and mothers, others did not care if the mothers of their children 
were jealous. Day and night they had their hearts on [the actresses], and 
exhausted the money-boxes in their godowns. They did not tire of dallying 
as long as their wealth lasted. Although they concealed this from their parents 
and deceived their wives, it became known, [just as nothing escapes] the meshes 
of the many nets pulled up on the beach of Akogi. Because this was so 
disturbing to the country and an affliction of the people, the kabuki of prosti- 
tutes was banned.’ 


A guidebook to Edo, the Edo meishoki LA Mit (1662), in 
reviewing the history of women’s kabuki, says: 

. .. when theaters were built for the prostitutes to give kabuki performances, 
the impetuous eccentrics among the high and the low became infatuated with 
them and thronged and jostled one another in the boxes of the theaters. 
Still unsatisfied, they constantly engaged them, consummated their trysts, 
squandered their inheritance, and ruined their names. Some, engaging in 
brawls and arguments, were taken to court. Women’s kabuki was banned 
because it disturbed the country, caused deterioration in various ways, and 
was the cause of calamities.® 


Where the heavy-drinking, pleasure-bent veterans congregated, 
trouble was quick to flare up. These samurai, foot-soldiers, and 
ronin (unemployed samurai), were pugnacious and unruly. In 
the crowd around the stage the accidental brush of sword scab- 
bards or an unintentional touch with a foot might be enough to 
set off a brawl among the quick-tempered warriors. Heckling 
of a favorite actor often started quarrels. Sword fights broke out 
because of rivalries and jealousies over the attentions of actresses 
and young actors. Because kabuki performances so often led to 
disorders and even to bloodshed, Tokugawa Ieyasu himself 
ordered the troupes expelled from his base at Suruga in 1608.° 


In other areas local reform measures were taken in the attempt 
to halt the subverting of public morals by actresses and actors. 
They were so much the rage in the capital that even court ladies 
were said to have been influenced by their style of behavior. In 


7By Naxacawa Kiun FB JI[232 (1636-1705); in Kydto sdsho $(1914).7. 

SBy Asar Rydi TEFFT FH (d. 17097); in Zoku zoku gunsho ruiji (Kokusho 
Kankdkai ed.) 8 (1906) .756. 

°Tuara Toshiro FRA, Nihon engeki shi 1 (1904) 28-29. 
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1608-1609 five ladies of the Imperial court, of whom two were 
favorites of the Emperor, went strolling about the city after the 
manner of prostitutes and kabuki actresses, and holding a rendez- 
vous with nine courtiers, drank and made love with them. The 
Emperor was so displeased that he sent a messenger to Ieyasu, 
asking him to punish the participants; the principals were executed 
or banished.*° 

In 1628 the kabuki dancer Azuma was ordered out of Edo when 
her performance resulted in a fight, and all women kabuki per- 
formers, women dancers, and women joru7i reciters were banned."' 

When such local measures failed to solve the problem, and when 
women appeared in kabuki in Edo again the next year, in 1629 
the Tokugawa government took the decisive step of prohibiting 
women’s kabuki and banning all women from the stage.’* At first 
this ban was not always strictly enforced, for there are reports of 
women appearing on the stage in Edo as late as 1642 or 1643. 
This is also evident from the fact that the ban was repeatedly 
reissued, as in 1630, 1640, 1645, and 1646.* The next year, when 
women appeared again on the stage of Kasaya Sankatsu’s 12 /# 
=J% theater, the manager was thrown in prison.” After this time 
the ban was more rigorously enforced, and in effect, women were 
kept off the kabuki stage in the principal cities for 250 years— 
until after the Meiji Restoration. Only in some provincial areas 
and around Ise did women continue to appear on the stage. 


1° TAKANO 2.45. 


™ Tuara 29. 
™ The law of the 10th month, 1629 read: “In theater performances we hear that 


heretofore men and women have been mixed. As this is improper, it will not be done 
henceforth.” Cf. Inara 30-31. 

*® TAKANO 2.45. 

‘Sexine Shisei BAR AR (1825-1893), Toto gekijo enkaku shi HAPRIYL SH 
#&E (Chinsho Kankodkai ed.) 1(1916).31b; Inara 87-88. The law of 1645. said: 
“ Although notification was given during the year 1640 that it is a misdemeanor for 
men and women to appear together in kabuki dancing, lately not only were women 
dancers being employed and subjected to a bitter life [i.e., prostitution], but men 
and women were being mixed in kabuki performances, and consequently the employers 
and dancers were punished. Hereafter those who violate this law will receive severe 
punishment.” (IHARA 87.) 

‘® THarA 88. 
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Dancing girls were repeatedly proscribed in the principal cities, 
but the authorities were unable to check entirely their appearance 
for private entertainment. 

More than a decade before women were banned from the stage, 
at least as early as 1612 there had appeared troupes composed 
entirely of young men, performing what was called wakashi #*7 
kabuki (“ youth’s kabuki”). The popularity of the young actors 
is attested to by the Ky6 warabe: 


From the time that “ youth’s kabuki” began with youths beautifully gotten 
up, there was homosexual dallying. Still again [as in the instance of actresses] 
men had their souls so stolen by them that when they ate their meals they 
did not taste them. Moreover they became partners of the thighs and arms. 
Some young women asked to marry these beautiful youths, or were watchful 
for an arrow shot from Aizen’s bow. How much more the monks of the 
various temples, who, wishing to get them, decided to use the mameita coins 
they received as offerings for theater tickets, and gave these bewitching 
creatures as gifts the chdgin coins received as subscriptions. . . .1® 


The description in the Edo meishoki says: 


...“youth’s kabuki” began, with beautiful youths being made to sing and 
dance, whereupon droll fools again had their hearts captivated and their souls 
stolen. As they rapturously gave themselves up to visiting the youths in high 
spirits, the early depletion of even substantial fortunes was like light snow 
exposed to the spring sun. How much worse it was for those whose fortunes 
were slight to begin with. There were many of these men who soon had run 
through their fortunes and who, making for Nambu Sakata, concealed their 
tracks; others became novice monks although their hearts were not in it, and 
clothing themselves in black robes, wandered about the various provinces. I 
have heard that men of the capital have also done this... . Even though the 
lineage of every one of the youths was extremely base, these beautiful youths 
were respected by the stupid; they flapped about like kites and owls and, 
going into the presence of the exalted, befouled the presence; and these were 
scoundrels who, saying insolent things as it pleased them, ruined men and 
held them in contempt; moreover, they polluted the high-born on the sly. 
This made them a canker twice over. . . .17 


It is said also that the sons and grandsons of the military heroes 
of the campaigns of Hideyoshi and Ieyasu had lost their interest 
in the martial arts, and were not as familiar with the names of 


1® Kyoto sdsho 3.7. A silver mameita piece was 1 to 5 momme (which is 3.75 
grams), and a chégin was 43 momme. 
7 Zoku zoku gunsho ruiji 8.756. 
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the feudal lords as they were with those of actors and prostitutes. 
The passion of both the military and townsmen for the young 
actors so alarmed the authorities, that in 1642 they banned all 
female impersonation from the stage.* In 1644, upon the petition 
of the theater people, they relented to the extent of permitting 
female impersonations on condition that a clear distinction would 
be made between the actors who played female roles and those 
who played male, that the gender of their roles would be clearly 
made known, and that there would be no action on the stage 
which would confuse the audience as to this distinction.’ In 
1648 and repeatedly thereafter decrees forbade homosexual prac- 
tices by dancers and actors.*? Although the government looked 
upon the theater as an evil influence, and upon the actors as 
little better than ithe pariah class, there was no denying the 
fascination they held. Occasionally troupes were even called to 
the shogun’s castle for command performances, as in the ninth 
month of 1650 and three times early the next year, on each occa- 
sion receiving money and gifts in compensation for their services. 
However, with the death of the third shogun Iemitsu (1604-1651) 
in the fourth month, the new regime under Ietsuna (1641-1680) , 
as part of its sweeping reform movement, dealt severely with 
kabuki. The authorities were concerned not only with the effect 
of the young actors on the morality of the public at large, and on 
the morale of the samurai (which they considered to be waning 
from indulgence in luxuries and pleasures), but also with the 
fact that certain feudal lords and their retainers had become 
infatuated with the young actors.” 

In 1652 the bakufu took steps considered second in importance 
only to the banning of women. “ Youth’s kabuki” was ordered 
stopped in the sixth month,” and in the twelfth month the more 
drastic action was taken of closing the twelve kabuki and puppet 


‘® SEKINE 1.32a. The order of the 8th month, 1642, read: “To call kabuki plays 
“sarugaku,’ and for the men to play as women and act voluptuously, is prohibited.” 

1° SEKINE 1.32ab; Inara 88 says 1643. 

7°THaRA 92. 

3" Tokugawa jikki fas J FS HE 3 (1902) .55b, in Zoku kokushi taikei, vol. 11. 

29 SEKINE 1.34b-35a; cf. also Takayanaci Shinzo BwA= and Isai Ryédsuke 
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theaters in Edo.” As a result of repeated pleas by the troupe 
managers, a formula was worked out which enabled the theaters 
to reopen in the third month of the next year. 

The chief concern of the bakufu seems to have been to reduce 
the attractiveness of the players of women’s roles, the onnagata 
KH, and the key reform it required to this end was to shave 
the actors’ forelocks and require them to dress their hair like 
men instead of women. To the society of that day which took 
such interest in hair-styles, and in which the dressed forelock 
could be highly alluring, apparently this was a change of major 
importance. This and lesser reforms were the basic agreement 
under which yard 2F88 kabuki (“fellow’s kabuki”’), as it was 
thereafter called, was permitted to operate for over two centuries 
until the Meiji Restoration. 

The effect of the shaven forelock evidently was most disen- 


chanting: 


They somehow looked precocious, as a man who, at forty, would wear a 
persimmon-color loin cloth. The appearance of their faces was smooth and like 
cats with their ears cut off, and they were a sorry sight. It is said that these 
persons, sad, mournful, and plaintive, wept tears of blood. However true 
this was in the beginning, it seems that later they were not thought so ugly. 
They were accorded a welcome again, and they placed a wrap-around hood on 
their foreheads, arranging it so that they were not displeasing to look at, and 
so appeared on the stage.?* 


To hide their shaven forelock when playing women’s roles, 
the young actors began to wear scarfs or small caps. At first 
scarfs of cotton or silk were draped over their heads to appear 


Att BB , compilers, Ofuregaki Kampo shisei (iE) faa) BE ER: 46 WE (hereafter Ofure) 
(1934) No. 2685 (p. 1239a). 

The government’s action was provoked, according to the Tokugawa jikki (3.55b), 
by a fight which broke out in the Osaka residence of a daimyé, Hosnina Masasada 
RAL TE Fi (1588-1661), arising from a drinking affair involving a young actor. 
According to another explanation, the order was issued by the Edo town commissioner 
when he found young actors at a banquet he attended (Inara 93). Such explanations 
of what brought official action should be regarded more as symptomatic than as 
factual. 

*8THarA 93-94. The explanation for the action in this instance is that the wife of 
a certain feudal lord had an affair with an actor, and the two planned to commit 
suicide together. It is also said that homosexual scandals were again prevalent. 

** Edo meishoki, Zoku zoku gunsho ruijii 8.756. 
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like a-casually-placed kerchief; even this practise was at times 
prohibited.** Some wore brocade caps, and later a close-fitting 
patch of purple silk was placed over the shaven area to give the 
illusion of a woman’s lustrous hair. Within a few years they 
surreptiticusly began to use wigs in place of the disenchanting 
cloth patches. The hair wigs used in kabuki before this time had 
been only the crude ones taken from n6 and kydgen, such as the 
ones used for demon roles or the drab wigs used for the parts of 
old men and women. In the latter years of the 1650’s, the cloth 
patches began to be replaced by crude hair wigs called maegami- 
gatsura BUS€8 , “front hair wigs.” The use of any hair wigs was 
forbidden in 1664, but it was conceded at that time that there 
would be no objection to the use of cotton caps or scarfs.*° That 
this order was not always strictly enforced is indicated by some 
contemporary woodblock prints which show actors wearing wigs. 
A book about Kydto customs published in 1681 says: “ Long ago 
when Esisuya Kichirdbei and Ukon Genza were popular, they 
wore on their heads pieces of silk like hand-towels, and they called 
themselves onnagata. Now what actors do is to use helmets of 
copper on which hair is attached, and these are called wigs 
(katsura) .” ** The copper-lined kabuki wig developed from this 
time, and references to wigs in the literature and art thereafter 
suggest that they were probably in continual use. 

To make themselves appear more feminine off the stage, the 
actors let their forelocks grow as long as they dared. There is 
even mention of onnagata of the early 1670’s whose forelocks 
were unshaven.** Periodically the actors were required to appear 
at a government office to pass inspection to show that their fore- 
locks were not more than a half-inch long.*® There were orders 


25Tn the 8th month of 1641 Murayama Sakondayia Rr WAAR appeared 
in a dance piece at the Saruwaka-za with a silk scarf draped over his head, carrying 
a branch of artificial flowers to which were attached poem cards. The performance 
was much applauded, but it was banned (SEKINE 1.3$2a). 

2° Tara 436, 98. For illustrations of the styles of scarfs and caps used, see Inara 99. 

*7 Miyako fuzoku kagami Ma ee (1681), quoted in Inara 458. 

*°THara 100. 

*°See for example one of the many orders of the 5th month, 1689, quoted in 
Inara 437. 
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issued from time to time, directing the actors to shave their heads 
more closely or to shave a wider area.*° 

In “ fellow’s kabuki” the old abuses continued, if less openly, 
and the madness of the audience for the youths remained 
unabated. Describing the performances, the Edo guidebook says: 


When these youths, their hair beautifully done up, with light make-up, and 
wearing splendid padded robes, moved slowly along the runway, singing songs 
in delicate voices, the spectators in front bounced up and down on their 
buttocks, those in back reared up, while those in the boxes opened their 
mouths up to their ears and drooled; unable to contain themselves, they 
shouted: “ Look, look. Their figures are like emanations of the deities, they are 
(?) heavenly stallions (FQ34#H5 )!” And from the sides others called: “Oh, 
that smile! It overflows with sweetness. Good! good!” and the like, and there 
was shouting and commotion.*4 


A book on actors entitled Yaré mushi SFB84 [Fellow Bugs] 
(ca. 1660) , gives us a satirical account of the young ones: 


In these times in the capital there is a great number of what are called 
“ fellow bugs” who eat away the bamboo and wood of the five monasteries 
and ten abbeys, the books of the learned priests, and even the purses of 
fathers and grandfathers. ... “ Fellow bugs ” are about the size of a human 
being fifteen or sixteen years old; they are equipped with arms, legs, mouth, 
nose, ears, and eyes, wear a black cap on the head, fly around Gion, Maruyama, 
and Ryézen, and have their eyes on people’s purses. When I asked someone: 
“Are those not the young kabuki actors of Shijd-gawara?” he clapped his 
hands, laughed, and said: “ You are right.” These young kabuki actors have 
multiplied in number especially in the past year and this year. The handsome 
among the children of lowly outcastes and beggars are selected; and when, 
their faces never without powder, and dressed in clothes of silk gauze and 
damask, they are put on the stage to dance and sing, the old and the young, 
men and women, become weak-kneed and call out: “ Gosaku! Good! good! 
T’ll die! ” Not only do they call to them, but seduced by their alluring eyes, 
after the performance they go with them to Higashiyama; borne away in 
woven litters and palanquins, they proceed in high spirits, calling: “ Here, 
here! A palanquin, a palanquin.” Ah! what grateful affection! Bilked of a 
large amount of gold and sliver for one night’s troth, the droll priests of the 
temples, their bodies wasting away day by day, desire only to engage the 
fellows. Having no money, they sell the treasures of paintings and tea- 
ceremony utensils that have been handed down generation after generation 
in the temples, and if these do not suffice, they cut down the bamboo and 
trees, and with that money, engage fellows.3* 

*"°$/1694 and 1/1697 (Inara 438); 4/1699 (Ofure 2711). 

*' hdo meishoki, Zoku zoku gunsho ruiji 8.757-758. 

*? Quoted by TaKANo 2.57-58; facsimile ed. 1b-2b, in the Kisho Fukusei Kai Re 
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The critical booklets on actors, the yakusha hydbanki Te4iF 
#2 , give more attention to the physical attributes of the actors 
than to acting ability until the end of the seventeenth century; 
it was only by gradual stages that art gained ground on sex.”* 
Those characteristics of early kabuki which were considered to 
have a corrosive effect on society and morals continued through- 
out the Tokugawa period, but were kept within certain limits by 
the intermittent harassing. 

If the officials considered that kabuki constantly poured into 
society the poisons of immorality and extravagance, why did 
they not abolish kabuki outright? The attitude of the bakufu 
seems to have been that kabuki was, like prostitution, a necessary 
evil. These were the two wheels of the vehicle of pleasure, useful 
to assuage the people and divert them from more serious mischief. 
The document known as Ieyasu’s legacy, a basic guide for bakufu 
policy, states: 


$8 4 Series, No. 3. Another account of the young actors, appearing in the Hdo 
meishoki (cf. Zoku zoku gunsho ruiji 8.756-757), seems to draw some of its material 


from the Yard mushi, to which it had referred earlier: 

While [the fellows] parade down the runway, they sing songs in voices like that of Kalavinka, 
said to be a bird in Paradise; the sight as they open their fans and perform a dance leads 
one to think that the fluttering of the sleeves of the feather robe of the heavenly maiden who 
descended from the sky at Udo Bay long ago must have been like this. The blind eccentrics, 
who think nothing of spending great amounts of money, consummate frequent rendezvous as 
their memories of the floating world. It is especially the exalted and noble monks of the 
various temples, and in addition, the acolytes of the various monasteries who, each and every 
one of them, are captivated and lured by these youths and go to visit them with their hopes 
pinned on a meeting. Each time they see them they feel as though the three Holy Ones 
{Amida, Kannon, and Seishi] were coming to receive them. When they accomplish their end, 
they feel like the carp of Lung-men who have leapt up the three-fold falls. Since they are 
still unsated, they go again and again. In the end, lacking the money with which to engage 
them, they sell their sutras and holy teachings to raise the fee; they pawn Buddhist utensils 
and their surplices, steal and carry away the age-old treasures of the temples, and present 
them to the youths to curry: favor with them for a thousand-year troth. It is sad that on 
account of this they receive scandalous reputations, their virtue is damaged, and they are 
reduced to flight. Although I may not indicate who they are, there are among the kabuki 
youths of today, those who are beautiful in face and form and resemble Narihira, but whose 
appearance when they take a fan and dance is like boars swimming. Or there are those who are 
gentle in voice and speech, but whose manners are coarse and movements unrefined like untrained, 
fledgling falcons, or like calves newly muzzled. Again there are those who have a fearful 
look about the eyes, being cross-eyed. Then there are those whose mouths are large with thick 
lips, resembling rain-water jars. They are all as foul-tempered as starving dogs, and in their 
greed for things they resemble cats guarding their food. Now the ‘‘ way of youth ” flourished in 
China and it has existed in Japan since ancient times, but the very name for the kabuki youths 
today is onnagata and in all:ways they behave like prostitutes, having as their chief aim to 
seduce men and to take things. Furthermore, even though they contrive to sweeten their 
dispositions, their efforts easily fall apart, and they are like inexperienced foxes disguising them- 
selves as beautiful women. When they reveal their tails from time to time, ridiculous things 
happen. Nevertheless the devotees are blind to their good and bad points, and indeed it is 
only after they have unswervingly spent everything that they finally awake from their dreams... 


8° TAKANO 2.57-59, 200-201, 304. 
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Courtesans, dancers, catamites, streetwalkers, and the like always come to 
the cities and prospering places of the country. Although the conduct of 
many is corrupted by them, if they are rigorously suppressed, serious crimes 
will occur daily, and there will be punishments for gambling, drunken frenzies, 
and lasciviousness.*4 


Although kabuki and prostitution constituted social problems, 
if they were suppressed completely—if the professionals were 
thrown out of work and their patrons were disgruntled—still 
more serious social, if not criminal, results would follow. If Edo 
became the deadest town in Japan, the professionals and many 
others would move elsewhere. There were also economic and 
political reasons for not suppressing kabuki and prostitution. 
Instead, the government segregated and isolated them in certain 
quarters of the cities so that society as a whole would not be 
contaminated. 

The government went beyond geographical segregation and 
attempted to draw and maintain distinctions between the profes- 
sions of the prostitutes, dancers, and actors. As these professions 
were traditionally one, it was difficult to check their continual 
tendency to drift toward each other. It was also an innovation 
for the government to regard prostitution and homosexuality as 
evils. These had long been accepted in Japan and the attempt of 
the Confucian-inspired bureaucrat to curb them resulted in a 
tiresome repetition of laws of limited effectiveness. 

The bakufu’s laws concerning kabuki, like so many of its laws, 
were ordinances primarily for the city of Edo, but they stood as 
models which other areas were encouraged to emulate. Some 
concluded with the phrase: “The above is ordered sent also to 
Kyoto and Osaka.” *° In most cases, however, the commissioners 
in Osaka and Kydto did not issue the Edo edicts at once, but 
waited for an opportune moment, when an incident occurred 
which would make the new restriction accepted with less discon- 
tent. The same month of 1652 in which the forelocks of the 
Edo actors were ordered shaven, a swordfight in an Osaka theater 


“4 “ Tokugawa seiken hyakkajo ” $4 JI] KES FA PAE. Tokugawa kinrei ko BE ASA 
(hereafter Kinrei) 1 (1931) .88. 
°° Ofure 2707. 
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brought about the closing of the theaters there until the next 
year.° The Kydto commissioner had to wait four years for an 
appropriate pretext; this was provided when a samurai, jealous 
over the favors of one of the actors, provoked a swordfight in 
a box of one of the theaters. It seems that the Kyoto theaters 
were closed longer than those of Edo and Osaka.’ However, 
judging from the similarity of conditions in the kabuki theaters of 
the three cities, it is apparent that the prohibitions and the tacit 
permission were roughly the same. 

The Tokugawa laws issued to the common people, known as 
ofuregaki #492F , were to a considerable extent hortatory. The 
government’s attitude was that the townsmen were “stupid 
people ” (gumin #8) who had to be talked to like children. The 
officials summoned together all the theater managers and actors 
once a year and read them the regulations. When they considered 
that the customary infringing of a law had become too blatant, 
another was issued to the same effect, prefaced with some phrases, 
such as: “ There are rumors of violations. If these occur again, 
there will be swift and severe prosecutions.” The leniency that 
the officials generally showed in enforcing the laws, preferring to 
issue warnings rather than to prosecute, is illustrated by a passage 
in another ofuregaki: “. .. as this is most improper, if an investi- 
gation were made it would call for strict punishment; but since 


°° THara 95. 

87 THara 94-95. The precise year of the ban is in doubt. One tradition says the 
2nd month of 1656, another 1657. 

Typical of the fanciful tales associated with Tokugawa period literary and theatrical 
figures is the account that a Kydto manager, Murayama Matabei #¥ [lj Mie F#y, 
petitioned so earnestly and tenaciously for the reopening of the theaters that he 
remained ten-odd years in front of the town commissioner’s office, never returning 
home, ignoring rain and dew, until his clothes were in tatters. Many of the actors 
went into other trades or moved to other areas, but those who remained in Kydto 
took food to him, and he persevered until at last in 1668 his plea was granted. 
However, whatever the basis for this story, the Kyd warabe (published in 1658) 
describes the Kydto theaters as in thriving condition; the Yard mushi (ca. 1659) 
mentions three theaters, and Asat Rydi’s Tékaidé meishoki Rens Pr#2 (1662) 
(kan 6, Onchi sdsho 1[1891].243-244) mentions a fourth. Cf. Takano 2.356-357; also 
the “Gei kagami” SRE by Tominaca Heibei KP in Yakusha rongo 
Pe HBR (1776), Shin gunsho ruiji (Kokusho Kankékai ed.) 3(1908) 6b. 
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all this is known by rumor, it will not be made a legal case this 
time... .” *® One order concluded with the curious statement: 

In general, after there has been a prosecution, orders are issued; but in no time 
there are those who violate them, and it is not well that they have not been 


prosecuted. Since such has been the case, hereafter constantly and without 
remiss it should be kept in mind that investigations will be carried through.*® 


There is no comprehensive collection of these laws concerning 
the theater, and most of them must have been lost. However, 
there are well over a hundred still to be found in the collections 
of Tokugawa laws or scattered through Tokugawa encyclopaedias, 
guidebooks, diaries, and miscellanea. Those already discussed 
were largely intended to curb prostitution and homosexual prac- 
tices. The remainder fall into three general categories: first, those 
designed to segregate the theater and its actors from the rest of 
society; second, sumptuary laws attempting to restrict the cos- 
tumes and architecture of the theater to an austerity appropriate 
to the townsmen class; and third, those forbidding subject matter 
in plays which would have a subversive political or moral 
influence. All were designed to preserve the morality of the state 
and its people, since political, social, and ethical morality were 
considered one, all subsumed under proper observance of human 
relationships, with particular stress on conduct appropriate to 
one’s status. The Tokugawa official, then, would consider these 
to be not repressive but reform measures. 

Fundamental to the segregation policy was the concentration 
of the large theaters in two quarters of the city. This was facili- 
tated in Edo by the fires of the 1650’s, especially that of 1657, 
which leveled large areas of the city. Thereafter the government 
required that all the main theaters be located in a quarter com- 
prised of Sakai-cho HAT and Fukiya-cho 4/24), or in Kobiki- 
cho ATEAT *° The same occasion was utilized to concentrate the 
houses of prostitution farther from the center of Edo by moving 


*8 Undated law in Kinrei 5.700-701. 

3° 8/1714; cf. Ofure 2733. 

#9 12/1661: “Henceforth kabuki will not be performed except in Sakai-ché, Fukiya- 
ché [i. e., Upper Sakai-ch6], and Kobiki-ché 5-chéme and 6-chéme.” (Ofure 2690.) The 
former two were located northeast of Nihonbashi, the latter south of Kydbashi., 
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the licensed quarter to Asakusa, where it became known as the 
New Yoshiwara. The number of large theaters (6-shibai KiZ/&) 
was restricted to four (not increased during the Tokugawa period), 
and there were allowed eight small theaters (ko-shibaz) , as well 
as those of temples and shrines, which could put on performances 
for limited periods of time upon receipt of a permit from the town 
commissioner (machi bugyo "J 4547). Punishment was threatened 
for the staging of unauthorized performances.** The number of 
actors in a troupe was also restricted, as in 1694 when each large 
theater was limited to twenty actors and ten apprentice actors.*” 

The same procedures were followed in Kydto and Osaka. In 
Kydto the large theaters were restricted to Shijé-gawara PUK 
Bi, and were gradually reduced in number, as opportunities per- 
mitted, from seven to three. In Osaka there were three theaters 
in Détombori 88 and one in Horie H#iL.** In addition there 
were some medium- and small-sized theaters in both cities. 

In order to protect society at large from the corrupting influence 
of actors, great care was taken to separate them professionally 
and physically from the rest of society. Just as prostitutes were 
restricted to their respective quarters of the cities, actors were 
not permitted to leave the theater quarters. They were required 
to live in the close neighborhood of the district, and could not 
reside in the homes of non-actors, nor allow those of other profes- 
sions to live in their residences.** The authorities were interested 
primarily in preventing the actors from accepting invitations to 
entertain outside the quarter, particularly in the mansions of the 
feudal lords (daimy6d) in Edo, or in the residences of samurai 
or wealthy merchants. It is evident that the actors were much in 
demand at private parties, and that the attempt to keep them 
restricted was a continuous and largely unsuccessful battle. 
Countless arrests, imprisonments and banishments seem to have 


“15/1708 (Ofure 2726); in 1662 the “bamboo-grass walled theaters” at temples 
and shrines were ordered not to stage performances for more than 100 days a year. 
See Kiyit shoran fgshE ES , kan 5b (ca. 1830), by Krramura Nobuyo = 2h fe 
fi (1784-1856), 1(1926).587 in Nihon geirin sdsho vol. 6. 

“?THara 438. 

*®THara 449. 

““3/1678 (Inara 4387). 
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been insufficient deterrents. That violations persisted is apparent 
from the fact that between 1648 and 1709 edicts ordering that 
actors should not leave the theater quarters were issued so 
repeatedly that the texts of at least twenty can be found.” 

It is evident that even the second of these, issued in 1655, had 


been preceded by many others: 


Laws have been issued time after time that even if kabuki actors are invited 
to feudal lords’ residences, they must not go. Of course they must not wear 
sumptuous costumes. . . . Minstrels, if invited to residences, must not do 
imitations of kabuki, nor imitate the Shimabara style. Even if one or two 
kabuki actors are invited to residences, they must not go nor perform imitations 
of Shimabara.** 


The order of 1668 said: 


After the actors of Sakai-ché and Kobiki-ché finish the plays on the stage, 
they must not meet government employees [i. e. samurai]; farmers and towns- 
men must not visit them indiscriminately and stay long.*” 


That of 1678 said: 


We hear that actors go to the homes of samurai and townsmen. and not 
only stay a long time, but also sometimes even stay overnight. This is most 
improper. Henceforth, even though they be summoned, they must not go.*® 


The edict of 1695 said: 


It has been strictly forbidden by law over and over that kabuki actors, 
ronin yard, those with unshaven forelocks who do not appear as actors, women 
dancers, and homosexual youths, go out. It is hereby ordered that henceforth 
such people must not be sent out at all. We hear that recently there has been 
some going out, and that the above persons have also been sent out on boats. 
This is outrageous. Henceforth, more than ever before, it is prohibited to 
send the above persons anywhere. Of course they may absolutely not be 
sent out in boats. Anyone who violates this will, upon discovery, be 
arrested... .49 

“59/1648 (Kinrei 5.521), 5/1655 (Ofure 2688), 1/1661 (InaRA 436), 12/1661 
(Ofure 2690), 1/1662 (Inara 436), 3/1668 (Ofure 2695), 4/1671 (Inara 437), 3/1678 
(Inara 437), 5/1689 (Ofure 2704), 5/1689 (Ofure 2705), 5/1689 (Ofure 2706), 
8/1695 (Kinrei 5.695), 1/1697 (Ofure 2709), 4/1699 (Ofure 2711), 2/1703 (Inara 
438), 4/1703 (Ofure 2716), 3/1706 (Ofure 2798), 3/1706 (Inara 438), 6/1706 
(Ofure 2719), 6/1706 (Ofure 2720), 7/1709 (Ofure 2729). 

*° Ofure 2688. 

“7 Ofure 2695. 

“* THara 4387. 

“° Kinrei 5.695. 
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There were also orders warning actors not to disguise them- 
selves as ordinary townsmen in the attempt to slip out of the 
quarter to answer calls to residences. There were also numerous 
prohibitions against those not registered as actors to dress like 
them, or to put on performances, or to go to private residences 
to entertain. There were such prohibitions concerning not only 
youths but also women dancers.” 

From time to time the government weeded out unauthorized 
entertainers, as in an order of 1689: 

Hereafter, as the law on actors provides, only actors of Sakai-cho and 
Kobiki-ché, and with their forelocks shaved, are permitted to appear in 
theaters. As to the other youths, the money paid for them will be their 


master’s loss, and they will be returned to their guarantor or parent. If they 
should be sold again, it will be an offence.®* 


An order of 1706 said: 


Although it has been ordered over and over that women dancers must not 
be sent around, in recent years it has become rife, and this is outrageous. 
Hereafter women dancers are prohibited. Some word has been heard to the 
effect that they are being called “ maids” and are being sent to feudal lords’ 
mansions and townsmen’s homes. The same applies to this as to the pre- 
ceding.®? 


In 1703 the following was issued: 


As ordered repeatedly before, Sakai-ch6 and Kobiki-ché actors may not go 
out, but it is heard that recently there has been lax observation of the 
prohibitions against groups of townsmen who have entertaining skills going to 
feudal lords’ mansions, and also the employing of women dancers and sending 
them about here and there. This is improper. . . .*° 


The distinction between actors and the rest of society was empha- 
sized by prohibiting any amateur dramatics, except at those 
two most important festivals, New Year and Bon. 

In its efforts to enforce observance of laws concerning actors, 
the bakufu utilized informers and the devices of group and cor- 


5° 6/1652 (Ofure 2685), 6/1666 (Ofure 2694), 5/1689 (Ofure 2703-2706) , 5/1689 
(Kinret 5.694), 1/1697 (Inara 488), 4/1699 (Ofure 2711), 4/1703 (Ofure 2716). 
6/1796 (Ofure 2719), 6/1706 (Ofure 2720). 

** THara 437-488. 

5° Ofure 2720. 

53 Ofure 2716. 
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porate responsibility on which it relied in much of its law enforce- 
ment. Most of the ordinances concerning the segregation of actors 
or prohibiting the keeping of female dancers and youths ended 
with clauses specifying the extent of responsibility, as for example: 

The contents of the above is to be passed throughout the quarters (chd) 
to house-owners and renters and all those on their premises. Quarter repre- 
sentatives (nanushi) , five-man groups, and house-owner groups should investi- 
gate, and should leave no one at all of the above types. From this [office] 
men will be sent around, and if there are such people, as soon as they see 
them or hear of them they will arrest them, and so this should be strictly 
observed. If there are those who violate this they should be reported at once. 
If they are concealed and we learn of them from other sources, the person 
in question, needless to say, and even the house-owner, five-man group, and 
quarter representative will be strictly prosecuted for the offence. Hence the 
purport of this should continue to be observed.*4 


Because of the attention the bakufu gave to proper relations 
between classes, it was most anxious to stop the type of fraterni- 
zation implied by the visits of actors to the residences of lords 
and samurai. As each class had its own professions, its style 
of living and amusements, kabuki was not supposed to be com- 
pletely public theater, but was intended only for townsmen. The 
theater of the upper classes was nd, which was intended for them 
exclusively. When it was discovered that a special performance of 
no was put on for townsmen in the Yoshiwara, those involved 
were punished. So that high personages could attend in secrecy, 
boxes were built in the Edo kabuki theaters in 1646, raised above 
the pit and screened with bamboo blinds. Three years later, and 
repeatedly thereafter, blinds and standing screens were pro- 
hibited.®> The clever managers devised a means of slipping verti- 
cal lattices hastily in place to make sheltering partitions when 
a feudal lord or high-ranking samurai attended; they could be 
quickly dismantled when he left. 

But men of such rank might lose status or even be punished 
for attending, and as bakufu surveillance increased late in the 
seventeenth century, they probably came rarely. The lords’ wives, 
daughters, and ladies of the shogun’s court were consumed with 


546/1706 (Ofure 2720). 
55 THarA 89; also law of 3/1668 (Kinrei 5.693). 
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eagerness to have a glimpse of actors on the stage. Most did not 
have the nerve to go in, but stopped their palanquins in front 
of the entrance and had their footmen part the curtains so that 
they could have a glimpse. This practice became so common 
that there was a law forbidding it. Such was the envy of the 
upper classes for the townsmen’s kabuki. The lower samurai, 
although forbidden to attend the theater, seem to have gone quite 
openly—when they could afford the price of proper seats, which 
was considerable. 

Adjoining the theaters or in their close vicinity were many 
small establishments called “ theater teahouses ” (shibai-jaya Z 
J&#+). Here theater-goers could eat and drink, arrange for 
reservations at the theaters, check their wraps while they went 
to see the plays, or sit and visit with their friends. But “ tea- 
house ” was also a euphemism for a house of assignation. Since 
the actors were forbidden to leave the quarter, these establish- 
ments served as places to which their patrons could invite them. 
The furnishings of such teahouses become more and more luxuri- 
ous, and the parties there were a concern to the authorities. They 
placed restrictions on the teahouses, but they did not abolish 
them outright because they also had their legitimate functions, 
and eating and drinking were considered to be an important part 
of theater-going. The actors were ordered not to meet patrons 
there, or backstage, or in the boxes, but such prohibitions were 
essentially unenforceable.*® 

The second category of prohibitions is related to the system 
of sumptuary laws by which the officials attempted to curb 
extravagance and conspicuous consumptions by all classes. It 
specified for each class what sort of clothes, personal adornments, 
houses, and furnishings could be used. The government was 
particularly anxious to prevent any show of high living by the 
merchants which would excite the envy of the theoretically 
superior samurai. 

Many of the sumptuary laws “ governing ” the kabuki forbade 
the use of expensive costumes. The love of expensive clothes is 


5° 4/1671 (Inara 437). 
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a dominating interest in traditional Japanese culture. Throughout 
Japanese literature from the Genji monogatari on, there are 
minute descriptions of clothes, their style, color, and texture. This 
interest increased as the art of weaving developed in Japan after 
the immigration of Chinese weavers into Sakai late in the six- 
teenth century, and the establishment by Hideyoshi of the 
Nishijin quarter of Kydéto as the major center of weaving. During 
the seventeenth century new developments in the arts of weaving 
and dyeing raised the interest in fine clothes to a passion. 

Rich brocade and silk costumes were an essential part of nd 
drama, and, as the only colorful and luxurious element, were 
heavily relied on for effect. But kabuki, as the theater of the 
townsmen, was prohibited from using brocade or other expensive 
costumes. In addition to the sumptuary laws concerning the 
clothes townsmen could wear, specific orders were issued concern- 
ing kabuki costumes. In 1636 the manager and an actor of the 
Saruwaka-za 443/42 were jailed for using costumes that were too 
sumptuous in a kabuki dance piece. The same year, when the 
manager of a puppet troupe, Satsuma Koheita HB) , who 
had arrived in Edo advertising “the country’s best, down from 
the capital,” hung purple silk curtains bearing the crest of the 
Lord of Satsuma and used rich costumes on his puppets, he too 
was jailed.*’ The use of silk and other rich materials was forbidden 
repeatedly, as in 1649, 1650, 1655, 1662, etc.,°* but it is evident 
that by 1668 the authorities were making concessions on this 
front also. The order of the third month of that year reads: 

1. The shows in Sakai-ché6 and Kobiki-ch6 must not be extravagant. In 
general the actors may wear clothes of silk, pongee, and cotton, and on the 
stage, they may wear costumes of hirashima, habutae, silk, and pongee. Goods 
dyed to order, purple linings, red linings, purple caps, and embroidered articles 
are prohibited. Further, on the stage silk crepe and cotton curtains are 
permissible, but purple silk crepe is not permitted. 

2. Puppet costumes must not be sumptuous. Gold and silver leaf must not 


be used on anything. But puppet generals only may wear gold and silver 
hats.5® 


57 SEKINE 1.31b-32a; Inara 89. 

5$9/1649 (Inara 89), 3/1650 (Inara 89), 5/1655 (Ofure 2688), 1/1662 (Inara 
436) , etc. 

°° 3/1668 (Ofure 2695). 
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Another order reads: 


[The observance of] what has been ordered over and over has lately become 
lax. Actors’ costumes have gradually become more gorgeous. Gold and silver 
threads have been used to embroider all over. Chinese-style weaving has 
been seen. It is improper for samurai costumes to use ceremonial kimono, 
long skirt and tunic, of course, and figured satin, habutae, and crests, and to 
have long and short swords and other articles of intricate work. . . . Actors’ 
costumes should be of silk, pongee, and cotton, and should not be gorgeous. 
Long and short swords and other articles of intricate work must not be used.®° 


Theater managers were required to take oaths that they would 
not permit any of the prohibited materials to be used, and 
periodically a number of actors were given thirty days in jail for 
violations." In certain periods there were annual, semi-annual, 
or even monthly inspections of the theaters and their properties.” 
The managers seem usually to have had prior intelligence of the 
inspection so that they were able to conceal the proscribed items. 
The officials, during most years, seem to have taken a generous 
attitude, not interpreting the law strictly. The inspection was 
an occasion to remind the managers and actors about the prohi- 
bitions and to warn them of the intention to give swift punishment 
for infractions in the future. 

An example of the minuteness of the regulations is that realistic 
sword blades could not be used; it was prohibited to cover the 
wooden blades with silver foil or paper, but they could be 
painted.** Actors were forbidden to ride in palanquins or litters 
of any kind (as were all townsmen) or on horses, but the frequency 
with which this order was issued suggests the prevalence of 
violations.™ 

Concerning the architecture and furnishings of the theaters, the 


°° Undated (Kinrei 5.700-701). 

*'In 9/1708, for example, 4 actors were jailed for 30 days for wearing prohibited 
costumes (SEKINE 2.82b). 

®29/1726 (SEKINE 2.100b). 

°°9/1704 (Inara 438). The incident which provoked the law against the use of 
real swords, however, was of another order. In that month the great actor, the first 
Ionrkawa Danjird THJI][J--BS (1660-1704) was stabbed and killed on the stage 
during a performance by another actor who had a grudge against him (TaKANo 2.258- 
259). 

°* 3/1650 (Inara 89), 1665 (Kinrei 5.695-696) et al., 8/1695 (Ofure 2708). 
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bakufu fought a protracted rearguard action against the shrewd 
theater owners. The earliest kabuki was performed on a small, 
uncovered stage, the audience enclosed by a bamboo paling or a 
bunting on four sides after the manner of a sideshow tent without 
a top. Later just the stage was covered by a roof as in the no. 
A drawing of 1639 shows the audience sitting on matting spread 
on the floor; overhead were installed reed blinds over which 
matting was placed, so that performances could go on even in 
a light rain. Despite the disapproval of the authorities the theater 
and its appointments steadily developed in size and elaborateness. 
A drawing of 1646 shows the bamboo paling replaced by a board 
fence.” Although the use of boxes, blinds, and screens was 
repeatedly forbidden, even periodic inspections of the theaters 
failed to halt completely the use of detachable partitions used 
to form boxes, or the use of blinds; and at most times permanent 
boxes seem to have been in use. 

After the fire of 1657, the Edo theaters were rebuilt on a more 
substantial scale. In the next decade the evolution of longer plays 
with several acts led to the development of different types of 
drawn and drop curtains to separate acts and scenes, and to the 
designing of more elaborate stage sets. By 1677 the side runway 
(hashigakari) derived from the nd, developed into the runway 
through the audience (hanamichi). A picture of 1677 shows 
actors making up, seated about on the second floor of the 
greenroom much as they do today. We see boxes equipped 
with screens and blinds extending on three sides of the pit. The 
area that a theater was permitted to occupy was restricted by 
ordinances, and upon the petitions of the theater managers, was 
gradually increased as the Tokugawa period progressed. At the 
front of the theater stood a tower in which a drum was beaten 
from early in the morning on days when performances were to be 
given in order to draw a crowd. Townspeople were thus provided 
with a sort of weather forecast. This practice of drum-beating 
was forbidden in 1679 and again in 1684.°° By the end of the 
century, despite laws to the contrary, the theater had a roof, 


®° TAKANO 2.62. °° THaRA 454. 
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three levels of boxes, three stories of dressing rooms, and luxurious 
theater teahouses.** Kabuki was flourishing in defiance of the law 
when the greatest scandal in its history broke. 

During the early years of the eighteenth century the most 
talked-about actor in Edo was Ixusuima Shingord 4 lu #t TH 
(1671-1743). A contemporary work on actors says that he 
specialized in love scenes, of which he was considered the founder, 
and that he played them “realistically ” and provocatively.” 
Another book says he “ presented love scenes on the stage, causing 
the ladies in the audience to be pleased.” ® He is said to have 
been extraordinarily handsome, and that the women of Edo were 
wild about him. The one among them most smitten was Ejima 
iL (~#) =} (sometimes called Enoshima) , one of the highest lady 
officials of the women’s quarters of the shogun’s castle, who served 
the mother of the seventh shogun, Ietsugu (1709-1716) . 

There are a number of differing accounts of the incident which 
brought this sensational affair to light, and they appear to have 
been so embroidered that the details of none of them are to be 
too seriously regarded. In essence what happened was that on 
the twelfth day of the first month of 1714, Ejima was ordered 
to make a proxy pilgrimage to the mausoleum at Z6j6ji in Shiba, 
accompanied by a considerable number of attendants. The 
established precedent was that after they had attended to their 
duties, they would be feted in the abbot’s quarters. However, on 
this day Ejima left the temple without stopping at the abbot’s 
quarters, and with eleven others from the entourage, went to the 
Yamamura-za to see the plays. They called the actors to their 
box and drank with them. Among the actors was Ejima’s lover, 
Ikusumma Shingor6. News of the theater party leaked out, and 
an investigation resulted in a full exposure, not only of the party, 


®°7 Miyako no Nishiki (1675-21710) wrote in the Genroku taiheiki FC itkKAZE EL 
(1702): ‘The theaters of Edo, differing from those of Kydto and Osaka, have three 
tiers of boxes, and are even more flourishing than has been heard. The ticket and 
seat charges are double those of Kamigata (Kyéto-Osaka), and you must even pay 
for fire for smoking.” Cf. Saikaku zensha 2(1893).1019 in Teikoku bunko, vol. 24. 

°8 Yakusha za furumai PE BS ME He BE (1718), quoted in Takano 2.887. 

°° Yard nigiri kobushi, quoted in Takano 2.337. 
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but that a love affair between Ejima and Ikusuma had been in 
progress for nine years. All those implicated in the affair and the 
party were given punishments ranging from banishment to death. 
The lady officials were placed in the custody of different lords, 
and IkusHmma was banished to Miyake-jima, where he remained 
eighteen years until he was pardoned the year before his death.” 


The most serious consequence for the history of kabuki was 
that the Yamamura-za, which had been the most popular among 
the Edo theaters for more than a decade, was closed on the sixth 
day of the second month, the building demolished, and the assets 
confiscated. For the remaining 150 years of the Tokugawa period 
there were three instead of four large theaters in Edo. All of the 
theaters were closed until the ninth day of the fourth month, 
when they were permitted to reopen under stringent conditions. 
The twenty-four leading actors of the Edo stage were required 
to submit written statements that they would not violate any 
of the orders of the bakufu. The regulations imposed upon the 
managers were set forth in a document of the ninth day of the 
third month: 


7° TaKANO 2.338-339. For a highly colorful, if undocumented, account of the Ejima- 
Ikushima affair, see Chiyoda-jo doku F-{€ HbR KA by Nacasumma Imashird 
KE FVGRBE and Ora Yoshio KBE, 2 (1892) .69-106. This work (pp. 86-94) 
quotes an unnamed source for a description of Ejima’s theater party, which it claims 


included 130 persons: 

The aspect of this day was a hubbub which cannot be described. In the boxes were spread 

carpets, and the theater owner, Nagadayu, IxusH1Ma Shingoro, and NaKAMouRA Seigoro, wearing 
hakama and haori, were invited to be drinking partners. The uproar of the party was such 
that the sounds of the play could not be heard. . . . At this time in a lower box was a retainer 
of Marsuparra Satsuma-no-kami, a person called Tanigucu1 Shimpei, watching the play with 
his wife. In the upper box, Ejima, quite intoxicated and not knowing what she was doing, 
spilled her sake, and it poured on Shimpei’s head. He sent a messenger to the upper box. 
The kachi-metsuke, OkaMotTo Goroemon, made the apologies, but this did not satisfy Shimpei. 
Gordemon apologized over and over, and finally Shimpei accepted the apologies, and although 
it was about midday he and his wife left the theater. . . . Thereafter Gordemon several times 
urged Lady Ejima to leave, but she would not consent, and instead became very angry. At 
2 P.M. a passageway was installed from the second-floor box by which they went to YAMAMURA 
Nagadayu’s house, and the capers of the many maids who went were beyond words. 
For the entertainment of Ejima, many actors, young actors, and youths were summoned to be 
drinking partners. . . . When it had become 4 P.M., they left Nagadayu’s rooms and went 
to a teahouse on the street behind called Yamaya. On the second floor the maids and actors 
came and went and there was a great hubbub. ... They finally left Kobiki-cho and returned 
by the Hirakawaguchi Gate [of the castle] at 8 P. M. 


This account also says that some of the robes and money, which had been intended 
as offerings to the Zdjoji, were presented to the actors, youths, and teahouse people. 
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1. The boxes of the theaters have been made two and three stories in 
recent years. As formerly not more than one story will be permitted. 

2. It is prohibited to construct private passages from the boxes or to 
construct parlors for merry-making backstage, in the theater manager’s 
residence, or in teahouses and such places. Nothing at all should be done 
by the actors other than performing plays on the stage, even if they are called 
to the boxes or teahouses or the like. Of course pleasure-making patrons 
must not be invited to the actors’ own houses. 

3. In the boxes it is not permitted to hang bamboo blinds, curtains, or 
screens, and to enclose them in any way is prohibited. They must be made so 
that they can be seen through. 

4. In recent years the roofs of theaters have been made so that even on 
rainy days plays can be performed. In this matter also roofs must be lightly 
constructed as was done formerly. 

5. The costumes of actors in recent years have been sumptuous; this is 
prohibited. Hereafter silk, pongee, and cotton will be used. 

6. It is strictly prohibited that plays continue into the evening and torches 
be set up. It should be planned so that they will end at 5 P.M. 

7. Teahouses in the vicinity of the theaters should be lightly constructed, 
and parlor-like accommodations are entirely prohibited. Concerning those 
which are in existence at present, petitions should be submitted to the town 
commissioner’s office, and upon inspection, a decision will be given. 

The above must be observed without fail. If there are violations, the 
principals, of course, and even the representative of that quarter and five-man 
group will be considered offenders.” 


Four years later, in 1718, when the theater owners pleaded that 
rainy days were bankrupting them, wooden shingle roofs were 
permitted over the stage and boxes.” Five years later, to reduce 
the fire hazard, the theaters were actually ordered to lay tile 
roofs and construct the outside walls of plaster.”* The wily theater 
managers pleaded that they could not afford this construction 
unless their income could be increased by the construction of a 
second tier of boxes on three sides around the pit—a request which 
was grudgingly granted. The same year the Nahamura-za was 
permitted to enlarge substantially the size of its stage and the 
length of its runway.”* It is of course conceivable that the officials 


™ Ofure 2734; see also 2733. 

SEKINE 2.87b; TAKANO 2.340-841. 

*8THara 454-455. Because the Kobiki-ché theaters were situated near the Hama- 
goden, a detached residence of the Tokucawa family, they were directed in 1705 
to have the buildings plastered and to cover the towers with copper sheeting as a 
fire-prevention measure. 

7“ TAKANO 2.341. 
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were encouraged to sanction these steps by gifts or entertainment 
provided by the managers. 

Another restriction which the theaters encountered came in 
1707 when they were instructed not to hold performances on days 
when the shogun proceeded out of the castle. In replies to pleas 
that this worked a financial hardship, the theaters were permitted, 
the next year, to begin performances after the shogun’s return 
to the castle. On these occasions the program would last until 
after dark, and pine torches were used to illuminate the stage. 
Because of the fire hazard, by 1716 performances were permitted 
daily regardless of the movements of the shogun.” 

The practice of using torches to light the stage must have been 
recurrent. In 1707 an order said that on days when the wind was 
strong, kabuki performances must be stopped to reduce the danger 
of fire.”° After wooden roofs were permitted, it was no longer 
required to stop performances on windy days. An undated order 
complains that there were rumors of performances lasting until 
midnight. Because of the danger of fire as well as the impropriety 
of the late hour, the theaters were instructed to begin their per- 
formances early in the morning if necessary so as not to continue 
after dark.” 

The third type of restrictive law forbade the introduction into 
plays of subject matter which would have an undesirable political 
or moral influence. The same restrictions were applied to play- 
wrights as to other kinds of authors, that matters concerning the 
government must not be published, that the names of con- 
temporary members of the samurai class and above must not be 
mentioned,” nor any incidents involving samurai occurring after 
1600. In 1644 the order was issued: “In plays the names of 
contemporary persons will not be used.” ”® By “ contemporary 
persons ” was meant, of course, the people who counted. It is 
believed that this order was issued as a result of a fight which 


*® SEKINE 2.81b-82a. 

7° SEKINE 2.81b. 

*T Kinrei 5.700-701. 

** 5/1673 (Ofure 2220). 
*® THARA 90. 
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broke out in the Yamamura-za earlier that year when a living 
person of importance was mentioned in a play. An order of the 
second month of 1703 read: 

1. As ordered repeatedly before concerning unusual events of the times, it 
is prohibited still more henceforth to make them into songs or publish and 
sell them. 


2. In the Sakai-ch6 and Kobiki-ché theaters also, unusual events of the 
times or [action] resembling them must not be acted out.®® 


This ban of 1703 was issued when dramatizations of the revenge 
of the 47 vénin were performed within a few months of the event. 
The playwrights were nimble in deceiving the censors, for they 
changed all the names and recast contemporary events in the 
Kamakura or Ashikaga period. It became a stock convention of 
the kabuki and puppet theater that when HOs6 Tokimasa 4b i 
FB (1138-1215) appeared in a play he was really Tokugawa 
Ieyasu (1542-1616); Kamakura was substituted for Edo, the 
Inase River near Kamakura for the Sumida River, the Hanamizu 
Bridge near Kamakura for the Eitai Bridge in Edo, and so forth." 
By such camouflage, some playwrights were clever enough to 
attempt political satire and get away with it. Of the several 
plays in which Cu1tkamatsu Monzaemon (1653-1725) used this 
device, the most extensive use of contemporary materials was in 
his Sagami nyid6 sembiki inu *HRAGE FER (The Sagami Lay 
Monk and the Thousand Dogs) (1714), in which he satirized 
ToxuGawa Tsunayoshi (1646-1709) and his legislation protecting 
dogs.*? 

For moral reasons the bakufu disapproved of the too suggestive 
treatment of the gay quarters and its prostitutes. These quarters 
were the scene of much of the social life as well as entertainment 
of townsmen, and were much frequented by the samurai. They 
served as the setting of the most flowery scenes in practically 
all of the history plays as well as the domestic plays, providing 
the excuse to depict. beautiful courtesans, romantic rivalries and 


°° 2/1703 (Ofure 2668); see also 4/1703 (Ofure 2716). 

* THara 458. 

** See the author’s “Chikamatsu’s Satire on the Dog Shogun,” HJAS 18(1955). 
159-180. 
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inirigues, luxurious living, and riotous behavior. The types of 
action specifically proscribed were depiction of the style of walk 
and behavior of courtesans of the Shimabara quarter of Kydoto, 
or episodes demonstrating the techniques of accosting and winning 
the favor of high-ranking prostitutes. Such miming had been 
an important part of kabuki from the time of the earliest skits, 
and despite the bans of 1655 and 1664 forbidding such scenes 
in any type of theater, including the puppet stage,** they con- 
tinued to be stock episodes in play after play. The effect of the 
ban seems to have been to prevent this action from becoming 
excessively salacious rather than to deny the audience the 
vicarious pleasure. Related to the sumptuary laws were the 
provisions that the houses of the gay quarter should not be made 
to appear luxurious. To make that life appear too glamorous 
would tend to undermine not only moral behavior but also the 
hierarchal social system. 

Another favorite theme which was banned, but effectively only 
for a few years, was the double “love suicide.” The sensational 
and romantic treatment of such suicides by playwrights like 
CHIKAMATSU seems to have been too suggestive to thwarted 
lovers. Rash young men and women anticipated that their deaths 
would be publicized, if not immortalized, in prose and drama. 
In addition to banning the publication of stories on this theme 
in 1723,** the bakufu attempted to discourage the acts by imposing 
punishments on those who survived unsuccessful attempts and 
by heaping dishonor on the corpses of those who succeeded. 
Within a few years, however, love suicide plays were again written 
and performed, and have continued to the present day to be a 
favorite theme of the kabuki and puppet theater; nor did the 
disapproval of the Tokugawa government by any means eliminate 
from Japanese life the practice of committing double suicides.*° 

In the foregoing survey of the laws with which the bakufu 


5385/1655 (Ofure 2688), 1/1664 (Inara 436). 

*412th month, Kydho 7[Jan. 1723] (Ofure 2022). 

®® Qn love suicide plays see Serge Exisstev, “Le double suicide (Shinji) ,” Japon 
et Extréme-Orient, 9(Sept. 1924) .107-122; and the author’s The Love Suicide at 
Amijima (19538), esp. 18-29. 
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attempted to reform or restrict the development of kabuki, the 
pattern which emerges is the tendency of the government to yield 
to the persistent pressure of the theater interests. The officials 
were subjected not only to the pleas and petitions of the theater 
managers, but were constantly faced with non-observance of the 
laws in varying degrees of flagrancy, not only by the managers, 
but by the actors, playwrights, and even the audience. Since the 
reason for permitting kabuki to continue to exist was to assuage 
and divert the lower classes, it was only during certain determined 
reform movements, when the leaders of the administration were 
attempting to rally the moral fiber of the country, that the laws 
were enforced as harshly as the letter might suggest. Because a 
more permissive attitude generally prevailed, it was difficult for 
the authorities to establish any specific line to hold against the 
constant pressure, motivated not only by commercial interests, 
but by the pleasure-loving, excitement-seeking propensities of 
the irrepressible townsmen. The government lost ground on 
almost every front: the increasingly substantial construction of 
the theaters, the luxurious teahouses, the elaborate staging, the 
use of wigs and rich costumes, and the introduction of “ sub- 
versive ” subject-matter into the plays. The appeal of kabuki 
to all classes could not be checked. It is a symptom of the trend 
that by the early nineteenth century the women attendants of 
the lords’ mansions and even of the shogun’s castle were openly 
sent to the theater to learn kabuki dances so that they could 
perform them for their lords. 

If we are to assess the effect of the bakufu’s measures on the 
development of kabuki, we must give primary attention to the 
banning of women, as it led to the development of players of 
women’s roles, the onnagata. Incredibly skilled in impersonating 
women, they analyzed the characteristics of female motor habits, 
and abstracting the essential gestures, developed in their acting 
a peculiar type of eroticism never completely divorced from homo- 
sexualism. After women’s parts had been played by onnagata 
for two and a half centuries, the conventions were so well estab- 
lished that the attempt to reintroduce actresses into kabuki, 
following the Meiji Restoration, was a failure. Actresses seem 
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less feminine, in part because of certain conventions which men 
hold about what makes women attractive, and which women, of 
course, cannot be expected to understand. From the point of 
view of the aesthetics of acting, women seemed too natural, and 
so were incapable of emphasizing the essential characteristics of 
women. This required a more detached order of understanding 
and execution. The extent to which the institution of onnagata 
has affected the development of kabuki can be illustrated by 
saying that if actresses were now to be substituted for onnagata, 
they would have to play their parts, not as women imitating 
women, but as women imitating onnagata imitating women. 

An effect of the laws which was more clearly to the disadvantage 
of kabuki was that the actors were despised, at least officially. 
There had been some patronage by the second and third Tokugawa 
shoguns, notably in 1633 and 1650-1651, but because of scandalous 
incidents and the increasingly rigid attitude of the government 
toward ethics, this patronage ceased. In 1719 a kabuki troupe 
was invited to perform at the castle, but when an official protested, 
citing the Ejima affair of 1714, the invitation was withdrawn, 
and a puppet troupe was invited instead.®* The official attitude 
was that actors were a social group lower than merchants, and 
only a little above the pariah class. This type of social persecution 
prevented overt patronage by men of education and position, and 
gave the actors little opportunity or incentive to raise their art 
to levels which were potentially attainable. 

The censorship eliminated any possibility of writing plays of 
real social or political significance. The isolated examples which 
touched on such subjects were intended more to electrify the 
audience with the playwright’s daring, than to influence it with 
his criticism. 

It is futile to predict what the development of kabuki might 
have been without government interference, because this repres- 
sion was present from the time of the kabuki’s crude beginnings. 
We can only observe that the effect of the interference was bene- 
ficial in forcing kabuki to mature more quickly—that it separated 


5° Tara 447. 
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kabuki from female prostitution, and that the continued super- 
vision made for more emphasis, for lack of choice, on art. The 
bakufu must be given credit for accelerating or even causing the 
turn from vaudeville and burlesque toward dramatic art, from 
one-act dance pieces at best toward dramatically structured plays 
of five acts or more. The banning of women also quickened the 
development of make-up, costuming, and staging. 

We lack the information to be able to evaluate what potenti- 
alities for development kabuki might have had if it had been 
unrestricted in the environment of Tokugawa culture, and to 
weigh it against the kabuki which actually developed and which 
was so profoundly affected by the repression. In the balance it 
may be that the repression was beneficial to the development of 
kabuki as a dramatic form. 
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Among the several episodes of doubted historicity in the singu- 
lar career of Cinggis Qan that of the Baljuna covenant established 
between him and “ nineteen ” of his followers in the course of his 
struggle for supremacy over Ong Qan of the Kereyid is, perhaps, 
the most puzzling. No less an authority than the late Paul Pst- 
Liot has termed its character legendary.’ If this is so, we must 
admit that the legend was not only current but widely spread 
within a century after the death of Cinggis Qan in 1227. In fact, 
in 1289, only fifty-two years after the death of the latter, Secen 
Qayan (1260-1294) himself, as we shall see, referred to the epi- 
sode, while campaigning in Mongolia against the rebellious prince, 
Qaidu.? There are, moreover, even earlier references, one of which, 
I believe, has been hitherto unnoticed.* I think, therefore, that 
the historicity of the episode must be reconsidered in the light of 
these and other references in primary sources of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

The story of the Baljuna covenant has been told and retold by 
western scholars treating of early Mongolian history, some of 
whom based their accounts of it on primary sources, others on 
secondary, if not tertiary, sources, and still others on the accounts 


Paul Peiuiot, “ Une ville musulmane dans la Chine du Nord sous les Mongols,” 
JA 211 (1927) .261-279 (p. 265, n. 2). See page 362 below for the text of his remarks. 

* Cf. both the biography of T‘u-t‘u-ha -+-EV4 (Tu[y]tuya) in the Yiian shih TCH 
128 (tse 40) .14r2-18v2 (17r4-7) and the “ Chii-jung chiin-wang shih-chi pei ” Ai) ZBL 
Eta HR [“ Stele (in Commemoration) of the Merits of the Family of the Chiin- 
wang of Chii-jung”] by Yt Chi RIE in the Tao-yiian hsiich-ku-lu 4 el 2 Bk 
23 (ts‘e 6).7r5-15r7 (9v2-5). For the translations of the respective texts see pages 
400 and 409-410 below. 

Cf. the “ Chung-t‘ang shih-chi ” ree ee (“ Mémoires of the Affairs of the 
Chung-t‘ang ”] by Wana Yiin =F in the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-sheng ta-ch‘iian wen-chi 
FRTMISEZAE KALE 80-82 (ts‘e 20) (82.8v6-9rl). For the translation of the text see 
pages 404-405 below. 
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of their predecessors. Of the early accounts, those of principal 
interest are found in the following works: Petis pz La Crorx, 
The History of Genghizcan the Great, First Emperor of the An- 
tient Moguls and Tartars,* pp. 40-41; the Pére Gausit, Histoire 
de Gentchiscan et de toute la dinastie des Mongous ses succes- 
seurs conquérans de la Chine; tirée de Vhistoire chinoise,’ p. 9; M. 
Decuienes, Histoire générale des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols, et 
des autres Tartares occidentaux, &c. avant et depuis Jésus-Christ 
jusqu’a présent, Tome troisiéme,® p. 19; the Pére Joseph-Anne- 
Marie pE Moyriac be Mattua, Histoire générale de la Chine ou 
annales de cet empire; traduites du Tong-kien-kang-mou, Tome 
neuvieme,’ pp. 16-17; Baron C. p’Ousson, Histoire des Mongols 
depuis Tchinguiz-khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamerlan, Tome 
premier,’ pp. 71-72; Jacob Assott, History of Genghis Khan,’ pp. 
105-109; O. Woxtrr, Geschichte der Mongolen oder Tataren,*° 
pp. 42-44; Henry H. Howortn, History of the Mongols from the 
9th to the 19th Century, Part I, The Mongols Proper and the 
Kalmuks,” p. 59; Robert Kennaway Dovetas, The Life of Jenghiz 
Khan," pp. 38-48; and W. Bartuotp, “ CINGIZ-KHAN ” in The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume I,"* p. 857b. 

In none of these accounts, however, is there any suggestion that 
the historicity of the Baljuna covenant is open to challenge. In 
fact there really is no critical appraisal of the episode whatever."* 


* London, 1722. Cf. Henri Corpirr, Bibliotheca Sinica, Volume IV, Paris, 1907-1908, 
p. 2766. For the original French editions, not accessible to me, cf. CorpiEr, op. cit., pp. 
2765-2766. For the Italian translation cf. CorptEr, op. cit., cols. 2767-2768. 

* Paris, 1739. Cf. Corpier, op. cit., col. 2767. 

° Paris, 1757. Cf. Corpirr, op. cit., cols. 2767-2768. 

7 Paris, 1779. Cf. Corpier, op. cit., Volume I, Paris, 1904, cols. 583-585. 

La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834. Cf. Corpier, op. cit., Volume IV, cols. 2777-2778. 
For the same account in the first edition of “Tome premier” (in two parts) cf. 
Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-khan jusqu’a Timour-Lance, Paris, 1824, cols. 
50-52. 

®*New York, 1860. (Between pages 106 and 107 there is an engraving entitled 
“Drinking the Bitter Waters.”) Cf. also the second edition in the Makers of History 
series, New York and London, 1888, pp. 105-109. 

1° Breslau, 1872. Cf. Corner, op. cit., col. 2777. 

11 London, 1876. Cf. Corpier, op. cit., cols. 2773-2774. 

*2 London, 1877. Cf. Corpirr, op. cit., col. 2774. 

18 A-D, Leyden-London, 1913, pp. 856a-862a. 

*4 Occasionally, however, there are comments on the name and location of Baljuna. 
Cf., e. g., D'OHssON, op. cit., p. 72, n. 1. 
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Yei, this is not strange when we recall that the Mongyol-un 
niuéa [= ni’uéa] to[b]éa’an or the Secret History of the Mongols," 
the capital Mongolian source for the life of Cinggis Qan, in which 
there is no mention of the Baljuna covenant, was unknown to 
western scholarship until the time when the abridged Chinese 
translation ** of the Mongolian original in Chinese transcription 
was translated into Russian and published under the title of 
CrapuuHoe Monroupckoe ckasanie 0 Unurucxant [Old Mongolian 
Story About Cingiskhan] by the brilliant Archimandrite Palladii *” 
in the Tpyabi ueHoB>d Poccilickot Jyxosuon Muccin Bb Ilekunb 
[Works of the Members of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in 
Pekin] 4 (1866) .1-258. It is in note 337 on pages 210-212 of the 
Old Mongolian Story that the Arch, Palladii formulated, relative 
to the passage on page 96 of his translation, wherein it is told how 
Cinggis Qahan went to the Keliiren River from Lake Baljuna, the 
first critical remarks in a western language on the Baljuna episode. 
The note in question reads as follows: 


In such a manner, observes Ss., Cingiskhan did not drink with his fellow- 
champions, the muddy water of Balézuna. Ss. calls this account of the history 
false and tries to refute it. The history says that with Cingiskhan nineteen 
men drank the water; Ss. found the names of fourteen of them, mentioned in 
the stories. He admits only—however, not without reserves—the account in 
the biography of CZabar-(211]Khoéze (Cz. 120, 6 and 7): «Cingis fled from 
Van khan; upon arrival at the Ban’ézuna river, his provisions were used up; 
it happened that from the north a wild horse ran up; Khasar brought it down; 
from its skin they made a kettle; with a stone they got fire, from the river— 
water; boiled the flesh of the horse and ate it. Cingiskhan, raising [his] hand 
toward the sky, so swore: « If I finish the great matter, then I shall share with 
them (the fellow-champions) the sweet and the bitter; if I break my words, 
then let me be as the water of the river.» The chiefs were touched and 
wept»] Ss. observes rightly that Cingiskhan, having overcome Van khan, was 
not driven to the last extremity. However, this circumstance, as also many 
others, belongs to the special source of traditions, differing from the Yuémé. 
« The drinking of the muddy water,» serves as a laudatory title in the biogra- 


5 The Mongolian text in Chinese transcription is accessible in two editions: (1) 
Yeu Te-hui #64 §H, Viian-ch‘ao pi-shih FCHAPLSE, 1908, and (2) Commercial 
Press, Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih (photolithographic edition) , 1936. 

2° For a thorough discussion of questions pertaining to this translation cf. William 
Hone, “The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols,” 
HJAS 14(1951) 433-492. 

17 Cf, John C. Ferauson, “ Palladius,” China Journal 11 (1929) 173-177. 
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phies of the fellow-champions of Cingiskhan; about it speaks Khubilai (v. 
Bcz.) ; Ss. cites the verses of one poet, composed on that occasion: « Formerly 
there were champions, who had set up a throne; with great labor they opened 
a way through the thorns; swearing, they drank from the dirty river (water) .» 
Balézuna, according to Ss., is the Kerulun, as is said in the biography of 
Syuebutai (cz. 122, 10); there Cingiskhan established [his] residence, i. e., [his] 
orda (right there). Ss. supposes that it was on the north shore of the Kerulun, 
from Gorcin’nor to the east, in the Ceéen’khan territory, in the land of 
Czalaknor gin’ ézabu; there even now is a rampart called Balasykutul myao 
(myao: a Chinese word, means temple). The eastern orda of Cingiskhan, in 
my [212] opinion, must be sought in the lower reaches of the Kerulun, on the 
southern side of it, there where the viceroy of Cingiskhan resided, at the time 
of his expedition to the west, his brother Otéigin’ (v. the travels of Can éun’). 


As to “Ss.,” it is an abbreviation used by the Arch. Palladii 
for “Syui sun” (op. cit., p. [162]), i.e., Hsti Sung #R# (1781- 
1848) ,** the well-known historian and geographer, whose Hsi-yii 
shui-tao chi V&4X7KiHGC is a monument of scholarship.'® On page 
12 of the Old Mongolian Story the Arch. Palladii observed: 

In recent years, Syui sun, the author of the important work Si yui sui dao cz 
or about the water systems of the Western Region, by the nature of his prefer- 
able (= main) occupations, drew careful attention to the Yuan’ cao mi 3%; 
he placed unconditional trust in the accounts of this narrative, to such a 
degree, that all variants, all superfluous details, concerning events in Mon- 
golia in the time of Cingiskhan and [concerning], in general, the life of this 
conqueror, encountered in the generally known monuments, and expressed 
differently, or omitted in the Yuan’ cao mi Si, he rejected as a distorted tra- 


dition. He intended to publish this work and prepared in the rough a multi- 
tude of notes, but did not succeed in finishing the work and died in the year 


1847. 


Although it is not clear whether the Arch. Palladii had access 
to this unpublished work of Hst Sung or not, he did have access, 
to judge by note 273 on page 203 of the Old Mongolian Story, to 
Hst Sung’s own annotated copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao mi-shth, for 
there he specifically says: “In a manuscript copy of the Yucéms., 
Ss. observed that in the Mongolian text the four heroes [are] 
called Dobyan’ kyui luudi.” *° It would appear, therefore, that 


*® For a biography by Tu Lien-ché, ef. Arthur W. Hummen, Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912), Volume I, A-O, Washington, 1943, pp. 321b-322b. 

2° Cf., e.g., HUMMEL, op. cit., p. $22a. 

2°T.e., dérben kiiliviid. Cf., e.g., YCPS 11 (ts‘e 9) .21r4. Cf. also Paul Peturor et 
Louis Hamais, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, 
Tome I, Leiden, 1951, pp. 340-342, n. 28. 
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the observations of Hst Sung cited by the Arch. Palladii in note 
337 as well as those found elsewhere in the notes to his translation 
are from Hst Sung’s copy of the Yiian-ch‘ao mi-shih, for they are 
not found either in his Hsi-yii shui-tao chi or the Hsii Hsing-po 
hsien-sheng hsiao-chi tR7EAA ZAZA 2* Hence, in lieu of the 
original texts of these observations of Hsii Sung, the Arch. Pal- 
ladii’s citations of them acquire a special importance in that they 
constitute, in effect, the only sources in which the observations are 
accessible, if not extant. 

Not until the time of E. H. Parker do we find further reference 
to the Baljuna covenant in Western Sinological literature. Al- 
though Parker’s remarks are of little scientific interest, I include 
them here for the sake of completeness. 

On pages 122b-123a of “ The Early Turks. (From the CHOU 
SHU)” in The China Review 24 (1899-1900) .120-130, a transla- 
tion of the monograph on the “ T‘u-chiieh ” XK or Tiirkiit, i. e., 
Turks, in the Chow shu J¥; 50 (ts‘e 12) .lv6-8r8, Parker ren- 
dered the words RUA + 4y SEA AK SSM (6r1): “2. . and 
moreover during the middle decade of the 5th moon he assembled 
other people, and [123] did water obeisance in worship of the 
Spirit of Heaven. (53) .” 

In note 53 on page 129a, Parker observed: 

SEA A 7KFESS Ki. I do not pretend to understand this. The word 
¥% is here variously translated ‘ worship,’ ‘ sacrifice,’ ‘ make oblation,’ (Com- 


pare Ch. Rev., Vol. XX, pp. 9-10). The Mongols used to assemble and 
solemnly ‘ drink the Panshuh River’ of Genghiz’ birth-place on great occa- 


sions: # AR Yay 2? 





*1 Cf., e.g., HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 322a. 

22 That the text which Parker cited from the Chou shu is difficult, if not corrupted, 
is undeniable. As it stands, however, it cannot be read as Parker read it, for the 
word JK must be taken with the first, not the second part of the sentence. The text 
probably should be translated as follows: “Moreover, in the middle decade of the 
fifth moon, he (=the qayan) assembled other people [at the edge of] a river (lit., 
‘water’) and did obeisance to the Spirit of Heaven.’ We should, perhaps, supply 
eA (“side”) or 38 (“side”) or 33 (“side”) after 7K, understanding the words 
WK 7 / && / GF) to be used locatively: [FH] 7K PA / 3 / 8 I. 

I am indebted to my colleague and friend Professor Yana Lien-sheng for drawing 
my attention to the fact that the text of this passage in the T‘wng-tien 55 (Shih- 
tung +5 ed.) 197.1068b has YZ before JK but as Professor Yanc has observed, the 
characters for the five words t‘a jen i shui pai chi are rather crowded, a fact which 


a 
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Later, in “ Notes and Queries ” in The China Review 25 (1900- 
1901) .191-198, Parker further observed (p. 196) : 


Mention is made of the ‘ water worship’ of the Turks 7k F##4$X ji and the 


Niichéns used to &4A7KifFF when praying for success. So the Mongol’s 
[sic] allies used to ‘ drink the water of the river’ with their masters at Genghiz 


Khan’s native place, on the Hf34efe river, afterwards called the #E 7 river. 


From these observations, however, it is obvious that PARKER’s 
understanding of the nature of the Baljuna covenant was both 
vague and inexact. 

In note 2 on page 265 of his article “ Une ville musulmane dans 
la Chine du Nord sous les Mongols” in JA 211 (1927) .261-279, 
Paul PeLiioT, commenting on the Baljuna episode as related in 
the biography of Ha-san-na "@i# in the Yiian shih 122 (ts‘e 38) . 
18r8-18v7 (18r9-10) , expressed himself in the following terms: 


Sur cet épisode fameux de la lutte de Gengis-khan contre Ong-khan, cf. par 
exemple d’Ohsson, I, 71-72; Patuapius, dans Trudy dukh. miss. v. Pekiné, IV, 
210-212. L’histoire a un caractére légendaire, et en fait il n’en est pas question 
en 1240 dans |’ Histoire secrete des Mongols. On ne sait d’ailleurs pas encore 
bien & quoi répond le nom de Baljuna; il apparait aux paragraphes 182-183 
de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols, mais y désigne un lac (na’ur, nor), et non 
une riviére comme dans les textes chinois 4 partir de la fin du XIIIe siécle. 


To judge by this note in which PELuiot, as we see, referred his 
reader to pages 210-212 of the Arch. Palladii’s Old Mongolian 
Story, it is, I think, reasonable to conclude that he shared the 
opinion of Hst Sung as to the historicity of the Baljuna covenant. 

The late E. von Zacu, taking exception to PELiiot’s remarks 
on the name of Baljuna, as formulated in the note which I have 
just quoted, made the following statement on page 46, column 1, 
of the Deutsche Wacht, April, 1929: ** 


suggests that someone emended the text by inserting the character for 7. As to ¢ shui, 
it would mean “ by [means of] water.” If this should prove to be the correct emenda- 
tion, then the words.i shui would have to be construed with the second part of the 
sentence so that it should be translated “. . . with water did obeisance to the Spirit 
of Heaven.” 

*°T.e., Deutsche Wacht, Niederlindisch-Indische Monatsschrift, Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des Deutschen Bundes in Niederlindisch-Indien durch die N. V. Verlag der 
Deutschen Wacht in Batavia (printed by G. Kolff & Co., Weltevreden), 15. Jahrgang 
Nr. 4, April 1929, pp. 45, col. 1-46, col. 1. I am deeply indebted to Dr. J. W. pz Jona 
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. . . Ich will auch nicht dariiber sprechen, . . . dass der im ersten Kapitel 
des Yiian-shih erwihnte Fluss Banjur (gliickliches Ereignis) tibetisches und 
nicht mongolisches Sprachgut ist (Pelliot erhaélt auf Grund seiner phonetischen 
trucs Baljuna), . . 


In a note entitled “ Monsieur E. von ZACH ” in TP 26 (1929) . 
367-378, PeLuior cited these remarks of von Zacu on page 375 
and added (pages 376-378) : 


Cette méconnaissance des données historiques et des principes phonétiques 
s’avere, encore plus éclatante, dans la seconde remarque de M. von Zach, quand 
il prétend que le nom de fleuve “ Baljuna ” est né de mes “ trucs ” phonétiques, 
mais qu'il faut lire “ Banjur”, [377] nom tibétain signifiant “événement 
heureux ”+). M. von Zach abuse de notre candeur. Dans la seconde moitié 
du XVIIIe siécle, une commission de lettrés a modifié, sur l’ordre de K’ien-long, 
les noms propres étrangers cités dans l’Histoire des Leao, Histoire des Kin et 
I’Histoire des Yuan pour leur donner un sens en mandchou, en mongol, en ture 
ou en tibétain. Ces changements sont sans valeur, et tout le monde en tombe 
d’accord, sauf M. von Zach ?). Ici encore, et bien qu’il s’en taise, c’est au 
vocabulaire de cette malencontreuse commission que M. von Zach a emprunté 
son “ Banjur ” *), aussi bien pour la forme que pour le sens *). II est évidem- 
ment absurde d’imaginer que vers 1200, alors que les Mongols ne savaient 
encore rien du lamaisme, un fleuve ou un marais de la Haute Mongolie ait été 
appelé d’un nom tibétain. Mais les orthographes de l’époque mongole ne 


1) L’“ événement heureux” a consisté en ce que, d’aprés la tradition, Gengis-khan 
et les quelques compagnons qui lui restaient ont failli mourir de privations! 

2) Bretschneider (Med. Researches, I, 182) a déja signalé que les commissaires de 
K’ien-long avaient transformé le BeS-baliq ture bien connu, les “ Cing villes”, en ba- 
bérak, “ téte + rein”, et vu dans Bagdad le mandchou falga, “village”; tout est a 
Y’avenant. M. von Zach n’en a pas moins restitué depuis lors les noms personnels des 
empereurs mongols selon les formes impossibles de cette commission (je ne retrouve pas 
sa note actuellement). Dans ses Lezicogr. Beitrage, III (1905), il reproche 4 Chavannes 
(p. 86) de n’avoir pas lu respectivement “ Temur ocok”, “ Seleme et “ Hulugur ” les 
noms bien connus de Tamiigié otéigin, Sulaiman et Hiilagii, et veut (pp. 86—87) qu’on 
adopte “janci”, “irul kun” et “jisaitai” pour ce qu’on sait trés bien étre jaméi, 
ark@iin et kdsiktai. Il est encore retombé récemment dans des erreurs de méme 
origine (cf. Asia Major, IV [1927], $81 [n° 884], 382 [° 1012], $85 [n° 1539], 388 [n° 
2445]). Tel est I“ altaiste ”! 

3) K’in-ting Yuan-che yu-kiai, éd. de 1878 du Kiang-sou-chou-kiu, ch. 4, f° $a. 

4) M. von Zach I’a si bien pris & cette commission qu'il a gardé la transcription 
approximative “ Banjur” que Il’insuffisance de I’écriture ouigouro-mongole oblige & 
adopter pour une expression qui, en tibétain, serait réellement phan-’gyur. Hyacinthe 
Bigurin avait suivi dans ses traductions l’orthographe “ réformée” de K‘ien-long, et 
c’est ce qui explique que “ Bantchour ” ait passé, comme soi-disant forme du Yuan che, 
dans une note de d’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, I, 72. 


who, in a letter dated 9 November 1955, very graciously transmitted to me a meticu- 
lously typed copy of the complete text of von Zacu’s remarks together with the 
pertinent bibliographic details. von Zacn’s remarks, it should be observed, bear no 
title. 
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raménent d’ailleurs nullement & “ Banjur” ou Phan-’gyur. Le Yuan che 
original écrit Pan [#f]}-tchou-ni (ch. 1 et 122). On sait qu’ l’époque mongole, 
un -n final des transcriptions chinoises [378] (quand ce -n n’est pas un ancien 
-m) répond tantot a -n et tantét a -1 des noms étrangers; “ Pan-tchou-ni ” est 
donc soit *Banjuni, soit *Baljuni. Les transcriptions plus minutieuses que 
celles du Yuan che distinguent la valeur -/ en ajoutant un petit caractére 3 
lo en bas et & droite du caractére a -n final; or tel est le cas dans les § 182—183 
de Histoire secréte des Mongols, ow le nom est écrit & trois reprises Baljuna. 
Comme de juste, Palladius ne s’y est pas trompé, et sa traduction dans les 
Trudy de la mission russe de Pékin (IV, 95—96) donne correctement Baljuna; 
c’est aussi Baljuna qu’on a dans Bretschneider, Med. Researches, I, 269. 
Baljina 4 gh est la forme constante chez RaSidu-’Din (cf. Berezin, Trudy 
V.0.1.R.A.0., XV, & l’index, p. 188) et on la rencontre aussi chez Wassaf (cf. 
d’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, I, 72)1). Voila dans quelle mesure la forme 
Baljuna est sortie, pour reprendre l’expression courtoise de M. von Zach, de 
mes “trucs” phonétiques. Ces procédés de poivre aux yeux impressionnent 
peut-étre les lecteurs de la Deutsche Wacht, qui n’en peuvent mais; [sic] ils ne 
réussiront pas ailleurs. 


1) D’Ohsson et Bretschneider ont méme cru retrouver le Baljuna des Mongols dans 
le petit lac Baljuna en Transbaikalie; mais je préfére ne pas faire état de telles identi- 
fications avant d’avoir mené a bien une étude d’ensemble sur la nomenclature géo- 
graphique de la Mongolie au Moyen Age. 

As Petuiot’s principal concern, in this paragraph of his reply 
to von Zacu, was the refutation of the latter’s etymology of the 
name of Baljuna, it is understandable that the question of the 
historicity of the Baljuna covenant was not specifically discussed. 
That Peuiot had not abandoned his earlier view, however, seems 
evident from the fact that, in note 1 on page 377, he used the 
words “ d’aprés la tradition.” 

Likewise, for Arthur WaLEy who published The Travels of an 
Alchemist, the Journey of the Taoist Ch’ang-ch’un from China to 
the Hindukush at the Summons of Chingiz Khan Recorded by his 
Disciple Li Chih-Ch‘ang ** in 1931, the “ legendary character ” of 
the Baljuna covenant seemed to be undoubted, for, in reference 
to “ Chinkai,” i.e., Chen-hai Sit?#, he remarked on page 33: 


. .. In 1203 he “drank the waters of the Baljiuna river” with Chingiz 
Khan and was present at the assembly on the Onon River in 1206... . 


In note 1 on the same page he added: 


The legendary character of these early episodes has already been noticed, 
p. 5 (note). 


*4In The Broadway Travellers series, London, 1931. 
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3° 


Watey’s reference, “p. 5 (note) ,” is to note 2 on page 5 of 
The Travels of an Alchemist, which reads as follows: 
According to tradition there was a Moslem leader (Ja’afar Khoja) in the 


Khan’s army so early as 1206; but these accounts of Chingiz’s early followers 
are largely legendary. 


In note 2 on page 52 of Un code des Yuan,” Paul RatcHNEVSKy 
remarked relative to the term # F ** (t‘ou-hsia) which he trans- 
lated “les chefs mongols ”: 

Je n’ai pu préciser la valeur du terme #¢ °F t’eou-hia; peut-étre désigne-t-il 


les descendants des compagnons d’armes de Cingis qui burent avec lui l’eau 
de la riviére Onon. 


In the list of “ Errata ” at the end of the volume, RATCHNEVSKY 
registered the following correction: 


P. 52, note 2. Lire: Baljuna au lieu de Onon. 


The unequivocal manner in which the author of Un code des 
Yuan expressed himself would seem to indicate that, in his 
opinion, the historicity of the Baljuna covenant was not open to 
question. 

In 1941 René Groussset published L’empire mongol (1° phase)*’ 
in the second chapter of which there is a section entitled “ Gengis- 
khan a la Baldjouna” (pp. 142-145). That Grovusset, too, re- 
garded the Baljuna covenant as legendary is clear from the follow- 
ing observation (p. 144) which we shall examine more closely 
below: ** 


°° Volume IV in the Bibliothéque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises series, 
Paris, 1937. 

*° For this term cf. Ape Takeo SP (EK, “Gendai ‘TS-ka’ no gogen-ko” JTF 
Be FORIRS (“De létymologie du mot “T’ou Hsia” (#¥ PF) employé a la 
période de Yuan (JG)”), Téyéshi-Kenkyi HiZE SH BFFE 3 (1938) 463-480. Cf. also 
Herbert ScourMANN’s review of Erich Harniscu, Stewergerechtsame der chinesischen 
Kloster, etc. in HJAS 14(1951) .291-806 (pp. 304-305). For the Mongolian ayimay 
of which t‘ou-hsia was the Chinese translation cf. Antoine Mosrarrt, “Sur quelques 
passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols,” HJAS 14(1951) 329-403 (pp. 401-403, n. 
147). 

*™In the Histoire du Monde publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac, Tome 
VIII®, Paris, 1941. 

°*S See page 405 below. 
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L’Histoire secréte est assez sobre sur le séjour de Gengis-khan prés de la 
Baldjouna, preuve, semble-t-il, que la légende n’était pas encore cristallisée en 
Mongolie méme treize ans aprés la mort du conquérant, ce qui en rend plus 
sujets a la critique les échos persans ou chinois postérieurs. . 


In Le conquérant du monde (Vie de Gengis-khan)* which 
René Grousset published in 1944 there is a chapter entitled 
“ L’eau amére de la Baldjouna ” (pp. 171-174) . Grousset’s treat- 
ment of the episode in this chapter, however, seems to be tem- 
pered with great reserve in that he merely remarked: “ Gengis- 
khan,—si nous en croyons la tradition persane ultérieure,—fut un 
moment réduit 4 boire l’eau exprimée de la vase.” 

Later, in note 1 on pages 37-49 of the Histoire des campagnes 
de Gengis Khan, Cheng-wou ts’in-tcheng lou, Tome I,°° Paul 
Pe.uiot and Louis Hamsis remarked on pages 43-44 of their dis- 
cussion of the name, identification, and location of Baljuna (pp. 
42-49): “La caractéristique de la riviére [44] Baljuna est l’eau 
bourbeuse que Gengis-khan et ses compagnons y durent boire; 
...” They further remarked (op. cit., p. 44): “ Ceux qui avaient 
bu a la riviére boueuse avec Gengis-khan demeurérent désignés 
par une épithéte que d’Ohsson (I, 72) a francisée en “ Bald- 
jouniens”,....”* 

Although these two statements in which the words “ y durent 
boire ” and “ qui avaient bu ” are used without any qualification 
whatever would seem to indicate that PELLIoT as well as Professor 
Hampis were of the opinion that Cinggis Qan drank the muddy 
water of the Baljuna with his companions, it is, nevertheless, 
difficult to ascertain from them whether Pe.tuiot had modified, in 
any substantial degree, his view relative to the historicity of the 
Baljuna covenant as such. 

Most recently, William Hung, discussing in his monumental 
article “ The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret 
History of the Mongols” in the HJAS 14 (1951) 433-492 the case 
of Chen-hai #it# whose descendants said that he had participated 


°° Paris, 1944. 

°° Leiden, 1951. 

*1 This long and extremely important note raises a number of problems which lend 
themselves to further discussion. I shall have occasion, in this article, to touch 
briefly on a few of them. See notes 67, 98, 147, 185, and 258 below. 
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in the Baljuna covenant, evidenced his own belief in the historicity 
of the covenant, when he remarked (p. 484): “The Yiian-ch‘ao 
pt-shih not only fails to record the name of Chén-hai anywhere, 
but also fails to give mention to the oath by the Baljuna. Were 
Chén-hai’s descendants lying? Not at all. Cinggis and his few 
followers drank the muddy water of the Baljuna and swore never 
to forget one another.” 

In the hope that the question of the historicity of the Baljuna 
covenant eventually may be conclusively resolved by a careful 
study of all the existing primary sources, I have, as a preliminary 
step toward such a study, assembled and translated the pertinent 
Mongolian and Chinese source materials of which I have knowl- 
edge, adding such comments and drawing such conclusions as to 
me seem warranted at this time. 

Although it cannot be denied that the Mongyol-un niuéa [= 
ni'uca] to[b]éa’an or the Secret History of the Mongols is silent 
on the subject of the Baljuna covenant, it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that the episode during which the covenant was sealed is specifi- 
cally related in §§$182-183 and alluded to in §208. The pertinent 
passages read as follows: 

$182 [43v] tediii Cinggis qahan odu’ad ** Baljuna na’ur ba<u>’uba tende 
ba<u>’uqui-tur Co’os Cahan Torulas jéb tende uciralduba.** tede Forulas iilii 
bulyan elsen [441] ireba.** Onggiid-iin Ala Qui Digid Quri-daéa Asan Sartaytai 
éahan teme’etii minyan irges ta’uju Ergiine miiren huru’u buluyad keremiin 
qudalduju abura ayisurun Baljuna usulan oroqui-tur uciraba. 

§182 [438v] And so Cinggis Qahan, being departed,®° pitched at Lake Bal- 
juna. At the moment when he was pitching there, the Torulas ** of Co’os 


Cahan *7 encountered [him] even there. Those Torulas [44r], not fighting, came 
to submit themselves. When, from Ala Qu Digid Quri** of the Onggiid,°® 
°° The text has odu’al but iy) (-l) is an error for B (-d). 

*® An earlier transcription of the YCPS had {fj (-bai) instead of §— (-ba). Cf. 
the g'oss Et E(A (“ Originally written {A [-bai]”) in the YCPS 6.43v5. For the 
significance of the later substitution cf. Hune, op. cit., pp. 455, 457, 460-461. 

°4 An earlier transcription of the YCPS had {fy (-bei) instead of RE (-ba). Cf. 
the gloss in the YCPS 6.44r1. 

“° T.e., from the region east of the Tiingge Stream where he was pitching. Cf. §177 
(YCPS 6.20v-21r). 

*° For this tribe cf. PeLtiot and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 59-60, n. 17. 

°7 This is the only mention of Co’os Cahan in the Secret History. 

** For the name Ala Qu (“Mottled Bird”) and the title Digid Quri cf., e.g., 
F. W. C., review of Erich Harniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, HJAS 
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Asan,*° a Sartay,*! having a white camel, driving a thousand wethers, drew 
nigh up along the Ergiine River ** for to buy sables and squirrels, at the 
moment when he was entering to water [his wethers at] Baljuna, he en- 
countered [Cinggis Qahan]. 


§183 [44v] Cinggis qahan miin Baljuna usulan biikiii-tiir Qasar eme k@’i- 
ben Yegii Yesiingge Tuqu-tan yurban keriid-iyen [45r] Ong Qan- tur gejii G6’en 
beyes ndkéd-iyer-iyen yartu aqa-ywan ke’en Cinggis qa’an-i erin Qara’un 
Jidun-u nirw’ud kigiirijii olun yadan yadaju Siri Sirbiisiin idejii yabu'ad Bal- 
juna-da Cinggis qahan-tur neyileba. 43... [46v] tediit Qali ‘udar Caqurqan 
qoyar-i ile’ed Jiiréedei Arqai qoyar-i alginéilaju Baljuna na’ur-aéa ** Cinggis 
qahan uda’aran e’iisiiléejii yarun [471] morilaysa’ar Keliiren-ti Arqal Geiigi-de 
giirba.*® 


§183 [44v] At the moment when Cinggis Qahan was watering [his beasts 
at] the same Baljuna, Qasar,** casting away unto [45r] Ong Qan ‘7 his wife 
and three sons, Yegii,*® Yesiingge,*? and Tuqu,°® went out with his com- 
panions, few [in number and with nothing other than their] bodies. Saying, 
“{I shall seek] mine elder brother,” seeking Cinggis Qahan, climbing up the 
ridges of [Mount] Qara’un jidun,®' not being able to find [him], being in a 


12 (1949) .497-534 (pp. 527, 528, and 529). Cf. also Peiuiot and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 
378-379, n. 33. 

°° Cf., e.g., Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 47, n. 1: “Les Onggiit étaient installés 
a l’angle Nord-Est de la grande boucle du Fleuve Jaune, ... .” 

*°T.e., Hasan. Cf., e. g., Pettior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 46-47, n. 1. 

“tT.e.,, Mohammedan. As to Sartaytai, it literally means “having [the] Sarlay [as 
clan].” For some of Pe.uiot’s remarks relative to this and other forms of the name ef. 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of 
Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12(1949) .1-133 (p. 101, n. $3). 

**T.e., the Argun. Cf., e.g., Pettior and Hamsais, op. cit., p. 46, n. 1. 

“8 An earlier transcription of the YCPS had ¥!J (-be) instead of §E (-ba). Cf. the 
gloss in the YCPS 6.45r5. 

«The text has na’ulaca, but il] (-la-) is an error for %¥) (-ra-). 

“° An earlier transcription of the YCPS had ¥!] (-be) instead of #E (-ba). Cf. the 
gloss in the YCPS 6.47r2. 

““T.e., the younger brother of Cinggis Qahan, who was also called joéi Qasar. 
Cf. Louis Hamais, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che, Les généalogies impériales mongoles 
dans Vhistoire chinoise officielle de la dynastie mongole, Avec des notes supplémen- 
taires par Paul Pelliot, Avec 71 tableaux dont 10 hors-texte, Leiden, 1945 [== T’oung 
Pao, Supplément au Vol. XX XVIIN, p. 23, n. 1. Cf. also Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., 
pp. 171-175, n. 1. 

“"T.e., To’oril Qan of the Kereyid. Cf. also Pertior and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 209- 
213, n. 10. . 

*° Cf. Hamais, op. cit., p. 24, n. 1. 

*° Cf. Hasis, op. cit., pp. 24-25, n. 3. 

°° Cf. Hamais, op. cit., p. 25, n. 4. 

*: Lit., “Black Jidun,” the meaning of Jidun being unknown. For the word qara’un 
cf. Pettror and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 258-261, n. 2. 
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strait, being gone, eating raw skin and sinews, he joined unto Cinggis Qahan 
at Baljuna. . . . [46v] And so having sent both Qali’udar ©? and Caqurqan,** 
he sent [before] as spies both jiiréedei ®* and Arqai [Qasar],> and from Lake 
Baljuna Cinggis Qahan, straightway, arising together with [his army], going 
out, [47r] by having set forth, arrived at Argal Geiigi®® of the Keliiren 
[River].57 


§208 [44r] . . . tere odcu Baljuna na’ur usulara giirba je. jici [44v] Bal- 
juna na’ur-aéa morilarun Jiréedei-yi alginéilaju Kereyid-tiir morilaju tenggeri 
yajar-a giicti nemegdejii Kereyid irge muqudgqaju da<u)’uliba. . . . 


§208 [44r] “. . . When that [one]°® was departed,®® we arrived for to 
water [our beasts at] Lake Baljuna. Moreover, when we set forth from [44v] 
Lake Baljuna, sending Jiiréedei as a spy, setting forth against the Kereyid,®° 
four] might being increased by Heaven and Earth, we destroyed and spoiled 
the Kereyid people. .. .” 


Of the Chinese sources for the history of the Mongols from their 
traditional origins to the year 1368, the Yiian shih 70 ,* of course, 
is the first and foremost. Its account of the Baljuna episode, 
which is found in 1 (ts‘e 1) .12r5-12v1, is as follows: * 


** For the name Qali’udar, a derivative in -dar of Qali’un (< Qaliyun) , meaning “ The 
Otter” cf. Antoine Mostarrt, “Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des 
Mongols,” IIJAS 14 (1951) 329-403 (p. 353). 

°’ For the name Caqurqan, a diminutive in -qan of Caqur, cf. Pevuior and Hamais, 
op. cit., p. 164, n. 13. 

°4Of the Uru’ud. For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 120 (ts‘e $8) .8r7-10r6 
(9r2-3). 

°° For the epithet Qasar in the name of Argai Qasar cf. Pexior and Hamsis, op. cit., 
p. 174, n. 1. 

°° This name literally means the “ Arqal Hook.” 

°?7 Cf. Petitior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 257, n. 25. 

°8 Te, Jiiréedei. 

°° Te. “from me, Cinggis Qahan.” 

°° For a long discussion of the name and place of habitation of the Kereyid cf. 
Petiior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 207-209, n. 9. 

*1 For the Yiian shih ef., e.g., E. Brerscunemwer, M.D., Mediaeval Researches 
from Eastern Asiatic Sources, Vol. I, London, 1910, pp. 180-191; RaTcHNEvsky, op. cit., 
pp. v-vi; and Hung, op. cit., p. 472. In citing the Yiian shih in this article I have used 
the Pai-na-pen Erh-shih-ssu shih FA #AS—-F- PY H edition published by the Com- 
mercial Press. 

*. Cf. also The Monk Iakinf, Ucropia nepppixb ueTbipexb XaHOBb H3b OMa 
Unurncosa [History of the First Four Khans of the House of Cingis], Canxtnetep- 
6yprb [Saint-Petersburg], 1829, pp. 28-29, and Dr. F. E. A. Krause, Cingis Han, Die 
Geschichte seines Lebens nach den chinesischen Reichsannalen, Heidelberg, 1922 [= 
Heidelberger Akten der Von-Portheim-Stiftung 2], pp. 28-24. 
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The Emperor, having sent messengers to Wang Han 7£72 °* (Ong Qan), 
immediately advanced [his] troops to capture the Ni-erh-chin 935% Jr °° (Nir- 
gin), a branch of the Hung-chi-la 5,9 Haj°° (Qunggira[d]) , and, having them 
proceed with him, reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River HELE .°’ The 
water of the River at that time was turbid. The Emperor drank it for the 
purpose of swearing in the band. 

There was an I-ch‘i-lieh JK4;¥) °° (Ikire{s]) tribesman, Po-t‘u ff: °° 
(Botu) , who had been defeated by the Huo-lu-la 4 44. ff) 7° (Torula{d]) tribe. 
Consequently he encountered the Emperor and participated in the covenant 
with him. 

Ha-sa-erh WA} 52 71 (Qasar) lived separately at Mount Ha-la-hun (Qara- 
yun) WAgayyqiyly .’* His wife and children having been captured by Wang 


Te, T’ai-tsu A or Cinggis Qan. 

°4 See note 47 above. 

°° For the Nirgin branch of the Qunggirad cf. provisionally Petuior and Hamsis, 
op. cit., pp. 398 and 407. 

°6'The text has i) (Ji) a mainfest error for ip (la). For the Qunggirad tribe cf. 
Paul Petuiiot, “Les formes avec et sans qg- (k-) initial en ture et en mongol,” 7'P 37 
(1944) .73-101 (pp. 77-78, n. 1), and Pexiior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 402-409, n. 5. 

°? The Secret History, as we have seen, refers to Baljuna as a lake: Baljuna na’ur 
“Lake Baljuna,” whereas the Yiian shih and other Chinese sources generally, but not 
always, refer to it as a river. For a long discussion of this and related questions cf. 
Pevxiot and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 42-49, n. 1 (“III. La riviére, ou lac Baljuna”). 
In view of the remarks by Petiior and Hamsais, I shall omit from this article any 
consideration of the problem of the identity of the lake or river in question, although 
I think that the question is open to further discussion. 

The transcription of the name in the present text, although the commonest, is but 
one of several transcriptions of it in the Yiian shih as well as other Chinese sources. Cf. 
Pexiior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 42-45, n. 1. It represents an original Baljuni, “ qui 
s’explique mal,” according to Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1. For my part, 
I regard it merely as an alternate form of Baljuna, a type of alternation which is not 
otherwise unattested in Mongolian. I cannot follow Petuior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 
44, 45, 47, and 49, n. 1, however, when they suggest among other reasons to support 
the view that the primitive form of the name was Balju or Baljun that the character 
JE (m< VE (ni) (“muddy”), the latter form being, at least once, attested, and, 
in fact, qualifies the word YJ (ho) “river.” While admitting that the water of the 
river (or lake) is frequently characterized in the sources as being “ muddy ” or “ tur- 
bid,” I believe that the inverse is true, namely that the Chinese transcribers added the 
water radical to the character J& which transcribed the final syllable -ni precisely 
because of that characterization. 

°8 For this tribe cf. Pettiot and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 31-32, n. 7. 

°° For his biography cf. the Yiian shih 118 (ts‘e 37).7r9-8v1. Cf. also Petuior and 
Hamais, op. cit., pp. 49-50, n. 3. 

7°See note 36 above. 

™1 See note 46 above. 

72 See note 51 above. 
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Han (Ong Qan), taking [his] young son, T‘o-hu fits ** (Toqu), he fled [from 
Mount Qarayun]. When his provisions were exhausted, after having rum- 
maged for birds’ eggs for food, he came to meet [the others] on the bank of the 


River. 
At that time, while Wang Han (Ong Qan) was strong and mighty, the 
Emperor was weak and uncertain of victory."* The band was rather afraid. 
{12v] As for all those who drank with [him] the water of the River, they are 
called yin-hun-shui fKYP7K (“ [those who] drank the turbid water”). It 
means that they had once shared hardship. 


Although the immediate source of this account in the Yiian 
shih, the Wu-ch‘ao shih-lu HABER © [Veritable Records of the 
Five Reigns], is no longer extant, fortunately, we still have the 
Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu BPE [Record of the Personal 
Expeditions of the Holy and Martial (Emperor) | which is the 
Chinese translation of the original Mongolian draft of the history 
of the reigns of Cinggis Qan and Ogédei Qayan.” As such it con- 
stitutes a source for the Baljuna episode which is even earlier 
than that from which the account in the Yiian shih was drawn. 
In the edition of the text found in the Hai-ning Wang Ching-an 
hsien-sheng i-shu #8 EHF RAE/AGS * (tse 38), we read (47v5- 


6; 48v7; 11; 13-49r1) : 


His Majesty,’® having sent messengers to Wang K‘o-han } Hy 7 °° (Ong 
Qayan) , immediately advanced [his] troops to raid and capture the Ni-erh- 
chin (Nirgin), a branch of the Hung-chi-la (Qunggira{d]), and, having them 
proceed with him, reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River. He drank the 
water and swore in the band. 

At that time there was an I-ch‘i-lieh (Ikire{s]) tribesman, Po-t‘u (Botu), 
who had been pressed upon and defeated by the Huo-lu-la (Torulafd]) tribe. 
Consequently he encountered His Majesty and participated in the covenant. 


73 See note 50 above. 

™* For another example of Bit (jo-wei) in the Yiian shih cf. 4 (ts‘e 2) .3r3. 

7° For these records of the reigns of Cinggis Qan, Ogédei Qayan, Giiyiig Qayan, 
Mongke Qayan, and Qubilai Qayan ef., e. g., Hue, op. cit., pp. 473-475; 481. 

76 For this work cf. Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., pp. xi-xxvii, and Hune, op. cit., 
pp. 472-473; 481. 


77 Cf. Huna, op. cit., p. 481. 
78 Cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” HJAS 14(1951) 493-526 (p. 498, n. 11). 


7°T.e., T‘ai-tsu or Cinggis Qan. 
®°See note 47 above. In the Chinese sources the transcriptions sometimes represent 


Ong Qan and sometimes, as in this instance, Ong Qayan. 
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At this time the younger brother of His Majesty, Ha-sa-erh (Qasar) , lived 
separately at Mount Ha-la-wen Chih-tun (Qara’un Jidun) MPH ARR 
ilj.*? His family, having been captured by Wang K‘o-han (Ong Qayan), he 
only took [his] young son, T‘o-hu (Toqu), and fled. When his provisions were 
exhausted, after having rummaged for bird’s eggs for food, he came to meet 
{the others] on the River bank. 


We also read in the same text (50v6) : 

His Majesty moved the army to the Pan-chu[-ni] (Balju{ni]) River. 

In the autumn there was held a great assembly (= quriltai) at the source 
of the Wo-nan &#F (Onan) River and [His Majesty] advanced to attack 
Wang K‘o-han (Ong Qayan). 

Although the account of the Baljuna episode in the Yiian shih 
is slightly longer than that in the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu, be- 
cause it includes observations by the historiographer, it is, in form 
and substance, almost word for word identical with that in the 
latter, so much so, in fact, that the two accounts may be regarded 
as but one, when we compare them with that in the Secret History. 

It is obvious that the three accounts are in agreement in two 
significant respects: (1) Cinggis Qan, with some of his followers, 
was at a lake or a river named Baljuna~Baljuni and (2) his 
brother Qasar, having escaped from Ong Qan of the Kereyid, 
succeeded in joining him there. The essential details of Qasar’s 
flight and of the hardship he experienced in his effort to rejoin 
his brother are more or less identical in each of these sources with 
the exception that according to the account in the Secret History 
Qasar left his son named T'uqu (~Toqu) behind, whereas according 
to the other two accounts he took him with him. There is little 
else, if anything, however, in the respective accounts—that of the 
Secret History on the one hand and those of the Yiian shih and 
the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu on the other—which has any appear- 
ance of similarity. 

While it is not my intention to discuss in this paper all the 
problems which are raised by a comparison of the account in the 
Secret History with those in the Yiian shih and the Sheng-wu 
ch‘in-cheng-lu, I shall, nevertheless, deal with several which ap- 
pear to be relevant to the question of the historicity of the Bal- 


juna covenant. 


81 See note 51 above. 
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The silence of the Secret History on the Baljuna covenant is 
by far the most puzzling of the problems which confront us. Hst 
Sung, as we have learned from the Arch. Palladii, “ placed un- 
conditional trust in the accounts ” of the Secret History, rejecting 
as a “distorted tradition” anything elsewhere “expressed dif- 
ferently, or omitted ” in the Secret History.** Hence, he did not 
hesitate to regard as false the account in the Yiian shih that 
Cinggis Qan drank, with his followers, the muddy water of the 
Baljuna River.** 

Such an exclusive, if not absolute concept of the credibility of 
the Secret History does not seem to have suggested itself to later 
Chinese scholars who, in dealing with the problem of the Bal- 
juna covenant, did not accept the account in the Secret History 
so uncritically as their predecessor, Hst Sung. As we follow 
their successive argumentation, we perceive how there gradually 
emerges not only a coherent formulation of the problem, but also 
a rational approach to its solution. 

In his Yiian shih i-wen cheng-pu Te Hie CHB * [A Verifying 
and Supplementing of the Yiian shih by Translated Texts] 1 + 
(ts‘e 1) 22v2-4, Hune Chiin #2) * (1840-1893), who utilized 
among other works in western languages, those by the Russian 
scholar Il’ya Nikolaevié Brrezin,** remarked relative to the Bal- 
juna covenant: 

The [Yiian] shih and the [Ch‘in-cheng-|lu say that the drinking of the water 


See p. 360 above. 

°° See p. 359 above. 

** For this work cf., e.g. HuMMEL, op. cit., p. 860b and Hune, op. cit., p. 469. 

®° For a biography by Tu Lien-ché, cf. HumMMEL, op. cit., pp. 360b-361b. 

*° For the “ éditions et traductions de RaSidu-’d-Din par Berezin ” cf. Paul Pexuior, 
“Sur un passage du Cheng-wou ts’ing[sic]-tcheng low” in the Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian- 
prei hsien-sheng liu-shih-wu sui lun-wen chi BE MES TCH HEAD T+ AL a LE 
(Studies Presented to Ts’ai Yuan P’ei on His Sixty-Fifth Birthday), Academia Sinica, 
Part II, by Fellows and Assistants of The National Research Institute of History and 
Philology, Peiping, 1935, pp. 907-938 (p. 924, n. 2). Cf. also Bertold Spuxer, Die 
Mongolen in Iran, Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der Ilchanzeit 1220-1350, Leipzig, 
1939 [= Iranische Forschungen, Band 1, Die Mongolen in Iran], p. 465, 5. I regret 
that I have had no access to the pertinent translation by Brrezin. Cf., however, 
A. A. Semenov (Editor), Pawuy-ag-qun, COopnuk metonucelt [Rasid-ad-din, Col- 
lection of Chronicles], Tom I, Kuura sropaa [Tome I, Second Book], Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1952, pp. 126, 131, 132, 251. 
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and the swearing in of the band at the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River 
occurred after [T‘ai-tsu Aj] ]** had dispatched a messenger. The [Yiian- 
ch‘ao]pi-shth is similar [in this respect]. Here 8° they occurred after the battle. 
[This] alone differs [from the others]. However, when we look at the biogra- 
phy ®° of Cha-pa-erh 4[ /\ 53 (Jabar) it seems that, after the battle, [T‘ai- 
tsu] immediately reached this [place]. The [Y#ian-ch‘ao] pi-shih designates it 
as hai-tzu ff (“lake”). If we examine it [in] the Russian map,°? [then 
we see that] within the confines of O-lo-ssu {{¥ #¢1§f (Oros) (= Russia) north 
of the Wo-nan (Onan) River #}##YiiJ there is a Lake Pa-erh-chu-na (Bal- 
juna) E! 5) 2§#4. In the Russian pronunciation it resembles Pa-le-ch‘ih-no 
EL 3a AF (Baléino). North of the Lake there is a river which is called 
T‘u-la ffajfig (Tura) and which enters the Yin-kuo-ta (Ingoda) River 73% 
3# i]. To judge by the Russian map, the River and the Lake are not con- 
nected. Perhaps, when the water [of the latter] swells, it runs into the River. 
Perhaps, nearby, there are still little streams, but the map does not indicate 
them. Hence, the [Yiian] shih and the [Ch‘in-cheng-|lu regard it as the name of 
a river. Russians who have travelled this [far] say that “ the area is very much 
wooded, suitable for summer residence, and good as a refuge from war. The 
Mongols still indicate that this area is the place where Ch‘eng-chi-ssu Han 
WaT AATF (Cinggis Qan) took refuge.” ®! Pa-erh-chu-na (Baljuna) is the 
name of a nao-erh jRifff (na’ur) (“lake”). The [Ytian-ch‘ao] pi-shih alone 
[is] right. 


Although he touched lightly on the question of the sequence of 
events—a question which, as we shall see, is of paramount per- 
tinence—, Hune Chiin was primarily concerned with the question 
of geography. On page 46 of their long note on Baljuna *’ in the 
Histoire des campagnes de Gengis-khan, Petuior and Hampsis 
took cognizance of Hune Chiin’s remarks, stating: “ Hong Kiun 
(1A, 44) a admis qu’il s’agissait bien du lac Baljina dont on dit 
que sort le Tura, ajoutant que, d’aprés des voyageurs russes, c’est 
une région trés boisée, propice pour passer |’été et échapper a des 
ennemis, et que, les indigénes disent encore que c’est 1a le lieu ott 
Gengis-khan s’est réfugié.” It is their conclusion, however, that 
his identification is not tenable. 


7 Te, Cinggis Qan. 

887 e., in Berezin’s translation of Ragid al-Din. 

8° In the Yiian shih 120(ts‘e 38) .6r7-8r6. See note 230 below. 

°° Tt is not clear to me to what Russian map Hune Chiin was referring. The problem 
is not discussed by Petiior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 46, n. 1. 

* Lit., “avoided difficulties.” 

®2 See notes 31 and 67 above. 

°° Cf. Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 46, n. 1. 
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It was Li Wen-t‘ien 3c * (1834-1895) , however, who first 
developed the problem of the Baljuna covenant in its several 
facets under the rubric “ Ch‘eng-chi-ssu sui-chi ch‘ ch‘ii. Chih 
Pa-le-chu-na hai-tzu hsing chu-liao” 77 OSG EEA. FE 
MHF TET °° [“ Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) straightway arose 
and departed. Reaching Lake Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) , he tarried 
(there) .”] in his Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih chu TCM ETE °° 7 (ts‘e 2). 
16v9-18v7. His discussion reads as follows (16v10-18v7) : 


This [place] is the one which the fourth chiian 4 °" calls the region of Ta-lan 
Pa-le-chu-t‘'i 4 fj FL EY °° (Dalan Baljud). 

The “ Pen-chi” Ax #t ®® says: “ The Emperor, having sent [17r] messengers 
to Wang Han (Ong Qan), then advanced [his] troops to capture the Ni-erh- 
chin (Nirgin), a branch of the Hung-chi-la 3 7 fi) *°° (Qunggira{d]), and, 
having them proceed with him, reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River. The 
water of the River at that time was turbid. The Emperor drank it for the 
purpose of swearing in the band. [. . .] At that time, while Wang Han 
(Ong Qan) was strong and mighty, the Emperor was weak and uncertain of 
victory. The band was rather afraid. As for all those who drank with 
{him] the water of the River, they are called yin-hun-shui (‘[those who] drank 
the turbid water’). It means that they had once shared hardship.” 

The Pan-chu-ni in the text of the [Yiian] shih is the corresponding sound of 
(= corresponds in sound to) the three characters Pa-chu-na FL Y§#¥ in the 
Pi-shih, but the Pi-shih, in narrating the battle between T“ai-tsu and Wang 
Han (Ong Qan), regards Mount Mao Wen-tu-erh (Mau [= Ma’u] Undiir) 
ST BB 5a ply as very evil,’ [but] in the Pa-chu-na (Bafl]juna) battle he had 
not suffered injury.1°? Only that in the fourth chiian of the preceding text, he 
fought with Cha-mu-ho 4L#¢ 41° (Jamuya) at this place and was made 
to give ground and withdrew to the Che-liech-nieh Pf HiJ}4 1°* (Serene). It 


°* For a biography by Hiromu Momoss, cf. HUMMEL, op. cit., pp. 494a-495b. 

°° Cf. YCPS 6(ts‘e 6) .44v1. 

°° For this work cf., e.g., HuMMEL, op. cit., p. 495a. 

°7 Cf. YCPS 4(és‘e 4) .4vl. 

°8 For Dalan Baljud cf. Peuiior and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 40-42, n. 1 (“ II. Dalan- 
Baljus (cu Dalan Baljut), les “ Soixante-dix Balju (ou Baljun)”’’). Li’s statement, of 
course, is completely erroneous. PeLLIot and Hamsis made no reference to Li Wen- 
t‘ien either in their remarks on Dalan Baljus~Dalan Baljud (op. cit., pp. 40-42, n. 1) 
or in those on Baljuna (op. cit., pp. 42-49), n. 1. 

°° Cf. the Viian shih 1(ts‘e 1) .12a5-12v1. See also pp. 370-371 above. : 

109 See note 66 above. In Li’s text & (hung) is a substitution for Fh (hung). 

10111 says this, because the name Mau [= Ma’u] Undiir means “ Bad Height.” 

102 T.e., “a reverse.” 

03 Of the Jajirad. Cf. Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 27-28, n. 3. Cf. also the 
“Index,” op. cit., p. 447b. Cf. the YCPS 4(ts‘e 4) .4r4-4v1 for this episode. 

404 Cf. Pettior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 41, n. 1. Cf. also the YCPS 4(ts‘e 4) .4v2-8 
for this episode. 
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really was a severe defeat. Moreover, in the message in which T“ai-tsu rebuked 
Wang Han (Ong Qan) it is already said that it was when he was camping at 
the T‘ung-ko-li (Tiinggelifg]) River Sf 32i0J. Now, as for T‘ung-ko-li 
Tiinggeli[g]) , it is the water that from the O-le-k‘un (Orgon) River 3h 9) Ria] 
enters the Se-lang-ko (Selengge) River (&#%4%i0] and reaches the Pei-hai 
AL HE (“ Northern Sea”). It is clear that this is evidence of the fact that, 
after he had been victorious over Wang Han (Ong Qan), he moved from East 
to West. There was hardly any cause for [his] retreating to the East and for 
Pa-le{-chu-]na’s (Bal{juJna’s) [17v] being a battle-ground. Is it possible that 
the Yiian shih makes the mistake of transferring the victory of Che-lieh-nieh 
(Jerene) to Wang Han (Ong Qan)? Moreover, he never did engage in a 
battle of Pa-chu-na (Ba{l]juna) with Wang Han (Ong Qan). This can be 
ascertained from the context in the Pi-shih. 

Coming to the battle of Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni), it appears in the lieh-chuan 
Fi\{ on more than one occasion.’*° Hence, it is appropriate to seek to look 
at the whole story and discuss [it] in sequence. 

In the biography of Cha-pa-erh Huo-che #L/\ 52 K4¥ (Jabar Qoje) it is 
said: 

“T‘ai-tsu had a rift with Wang Han (Ong Qan) of the K‘o-lich ¥ 7 
(Kere[yid]). One evening Wang Han (Ong Qan) came, moving his troops 
surreptitiously. Taken by surprise and being [entirely] unprepared for [it], the 
army [of T‘ai-tsu] was completely routed. T‘ai-tsu’s followers 1° [were] only 
nineteen men [in number]. Cha-pa-erh (Jabar) was included. 

“When they reached the Pan-chu-erh (Banjur) River HERR Yn .°? their 
provisions were entirely exhausted. [. . .] It happened that a single wild horse 
came northward. The prince Ha-cha-erh FL Af 1°° (Qajar) shot it and 
killed [it]. [. . .] They drew the water of the River. They boiled and ate it. 

“T‘ai-tsu raised his hands and looking up at Heaven swore, saying, ‘If I 
am able to achieve the “ Great Work ” (= found the empire), I shall [always] 
share with you men the “ sweet or the bitter.” 1°° If I break this [my] word 
may I be like this water.’ 

“‘ Among officers and men there was none who was not moved to tears.” 

Again, in the biography *”° of Su-pu-t‘ai 32 AR 4 (Siibiitei) it is said: 

“ T‘ai-tsu first established [his] ‘ rising capital’ (§4#f) at the Pan-chu-na 
(Baljuna) Lake Hf 544 zy .11! which is [now known as] the Lung-chii River 
ae i? ™ 


1 Lit., “not one and enough.” 

°° T1’s citation, at this point, is abridged. The complete text reads: “ T‘ai-tsu 
straightway withdrew and fled. Those who went with [him were] only nineteen men 
{in number].” Cf. the Yiian shih 120(ts‘e 38) .Gv2-3. 

107 This transcription is one of those established by the “ malencontreuse commission ” 
of the Ch‘ien-lung period. Cf. Peturor, “ Monsieur E. von Zacu,” p. 877. (See page 
363 above.) 

1°8 For the alternation Qajar~Qasar cf. Pettior and Hampis, op. cit., pp. 174-175, 
mn. 4. 

0° T.e., “I shall [always] be with you men for better or for worse.” 

19Tn the Yiian shih 121 (ts‘e 38) .1r4-8v8. 

111 Tt is this statement which seems to have prompted T‘u Chi B&4¥- (cee note 147 
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[18r] Again, in the biography 1° of T‘u-t‘u-ha (Tu[y]tuya) it is said: 

“{. . .] Shih-tsu H+jif] 224 [. . .] summoned [him] to audience and comfort- 
ingly instructed him, saying, ‘ Formerly T‘ai-tsu drank [the water of] the Pan- 
chu (Baljufna]) River HEA} with those of his subjects who had shared 
hardships with [him] in order to commemorate | their] merits.’ ” 

[This is] enough [for us] to see that, when T‘ai-tsu engaged in the battle of 
Pa-chu-na (Bafl]juna) with Wang Han (Ong Qan) ,!*° it was what the royal 
achievement founded.11* The Pi-shih did not develop [this]. I rather suspect 
that it is an omission. If we base ourselves on the biography of Su-pu-t‘ai 
(Siibiitei) , then [we see that] Lake Pan-chu-na (Baljuna) was the Lung-chii 
River. Lung-chii ho is the corresponding sound of (= corresponds in sound 
to) Lu-kou ho }J§)fyay. The Lu-kou River is another name for the K‘o-lu-lun 
(Keriiliin). This is Lake Hu-lun (Kiliin) Pfyf¥-. There is no doubt. 
Moreover, it can be attested by the Meng-ku yiian-liu 5 WAyE-*" In the 
Yiian-liu it is said: 

“ When the order of the cyclical year was wu-wu J&“F [1198], when he was 
in his thirty-seventh year of age, he dispatched a messenger to Weng Han 
$atF (Ong Qan) of the K‘o-li-yeh-t‘e i MBH 4 (Keriyed). He said, ‘ Pre- 
viously when [We] took [to wife] the principal ha-t'un WG Hi (qatun) Pu- 
erh-te 7) {{f #4 (Borde), [We] served him (= thee) as if [he (= thou) were 
(= wast) Our] father. Once he (= thou) made (= madest) [Us] an offering 
of a coat of sables. Now We [. . . ] desire that we love each other as father 
and son.” Weng Han (Ong Qan) did not trust [him]. Leading a multitude of 
the K‘o-li-yeh-t‘e (Keriyed), he began military operations and came forward. 
They met and fought in the region of Hu-lun Pei-erh PE fy Aff (Kiiliin 
Buyir) in the lower reaches of the O-no (Ono[n]) River 2h2¢ynJ. [. . .] Then 
he defeated Weng Han (Ong Qan) and took over the multitude [18v] of the 
K‘o-li-yeh-t‘e (Keriyed) .” 

That which it calls K‘o-li-yeh-t‘e (Keriyed) is the corresponding sound of (= 
corresponds in sound to) K‘o-lieh-i-t'i Zi) IF, (Kereyid) in the Pi-shih, the 
principal ha-t‘un (qatun) Pu-erh-te (Biirde) is {the corresponding sound of 


below) to formulate the theory which was refuted by Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 48, n. 1. 

“? For the significance of this remark cf. Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 47, n. 1. 

8 Tn the Yiian shih 128 (ts‘e 40) .14r2-18v2. See also note 2 above. 

™47T e., Qubilai Qayan or Seéen Qayan (1260-1294). Cf. Rarcunevsky, op. cit., p. 
XI, note 4. 

4° See note 47 above. 

1°T_e., “this means the founding of the royal achievement.” 

“7Cf. the Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 5 Ait Ste (8 chiian in 4 ts‘e), 
published in 1934 with annotations (EF) by Suen Tseng-chih tk @ Ah and sup- 
plementary remarks (PEF) by Cuane Erh-t‘ien §f Bf FA, chiian 3 (ts‘e 2) .20v3-21v1. 
For the corresponding passage in the Qad-un iindiisiin-ii erdeni-yin tobéi [The Precious 
Button of the Origin of the Sovereigns] cf. Isaac Jacob Scumur, Geschichte der Ost- 
Mongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidschi der 
Ordus, St. Petersburg, 1829, p. 86, Il. 5-12. For the German translation of the passage 
cf. Scumupt, op. cit., p. 87. 
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(= corresponds in sound to)] Po-erh-t‘ieh Wu-chen $52h§7LIR (Borte 
Ujin), and Weng Han (Ong Qan) is [the corresponding sound of (= cor- 
responds in sound to)] Wang Han (Ong Qan) in the Yiian shih. The Hu-lun 
Pei-erh (Kiiliin Buyir) at the lower reaches of the O-no (Ono[n] River is Lake 
Hu-lun (Kiiliin) [5% fg jHj at the lower reaches of the Wo-nan (Onan) River, 
which flows into the Lake Pu-i-erh (Buyir) 7p. It also is the Pan- 
chu-ni (Baljuni) River, the Pan-chu-erh (Banjur) River, the Lake Pan-chu-na 
(Baljuna), and the Pan-chu (Balju[na]) River in the annals and the biogra- 
phies in the Yiian shih. Also, it is the Lake Pa-chu-na (Bafl]juna) of the 
Pi-shih. But, when the Yiian shih mentions defeat, the Pi-shih mentions 
tarrying, but does not mention a battle. Only the Yiian-liu mentions victory 
in battle.118 There is some slight conflict. However, there is no doubt that it 
was the [present] Lake Hu-lun (Kiiliin) .1!° 


Although Li Wen-t‘ien indisputably was in error in his conten- 
tion that there was a battle at Baljuna, his remarks served not 
only to bring the whole problem into clearer focus, but also to 
stimulate the thinking of his contemporary Kao Pao-ch‘iian t # 
#% °° who proposed a more ingenious solution of the problem 
under the rubric “ Ch‘eng-chi-ssu sui-chi ch‘i ch‘ii. Chih Pa-le-chu- 
na hai-tzu hsing ” Beri ANG ANI: EEL BAAS AT [“ Ch‘eng- 
chi-ssu (Cinggis) straightway arose and departed. Reaching Lake 
Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) ...”] in his Yiian pi-shih Li chu pu-cheng 
TC SB EVER IE ': [4 Supplementing and Correcting of (= Notes 
on Reading) Li’s Commentary on the Yiian (-ch‘ao) pi-shih| 
.7r8. He expressed himself as follows: 


[I] used to be puzzled by the fact that the story 12? that, when T‘ai-tsu of 
the Yiian was contending with Wang Han (Ong Qan), there was the drinking 
of water and the swearing in of the band at the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) 
River appears 17° in the annals and biographies of the Yiian shih many a time, 
whereas the Pi-shih, in relating how Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) arrived at Lake 
Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna), does not have this story. 

Moreover, [I] used to be puzzled as to how, if he drank the water and swore 
in the band actually after he had withdrawn the army to the Tung-ko 
(Tiingge) Swamp #@ Ff, that is at the time when he was already [7v] 


48 Cf. the Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-cheng 3(ts‘e 2) .21r10-21v1. 

11° For this lake, cf., e. g., PELLIot and Hamsits, op. cit., pp. 46, 47, and 48. 

129 Cf. HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 495a. 

*22 Published in 1902. Cf. Hummet, op. cit., p. 495a. 

122 Tit., “one event.” 

128 The words PEICATA...#A...—-BESLFF. . . literally mean: “ [I] used 
to be puzzled by the fact that, when T‘ai-tsu of the Yiian ... , there was one event 
that . . . and that it appears in... .” 
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victorious in battle, there were only nineteen followers and even their pro- 
visions were all exhausted. 

Not until I had investigated and studied [it] backward and forward did I 
come to understand that the drinking of the water of the Pan-chu-ni (Bal- 
juni) River as told in the Yiian shih was what happened immediately after 
his being warned of the crisis and slipping away, [whereas] the arrival at Lake 
Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) as told in the Pi-shih, then, was what happened after 
he had finished battling and had returned his army. They are really two times 
and are not one event. 

The fact is, regarding the circumstances of how T‘ai-tsu took the K‘o-lieh 
(Kerefyid]) tribe, the Pi-shih is complete in all the details, only that it 
neglected to record the episode of his swearing in the band. 

It would seem that on that self-same evening, when Pa-tai Ff) 77 (Badai) 
and Ch‘i-shih-li 4 8 (Kiiilif[y]) came to inform of the plot [of Wang Han 
(Ong Qan) and Cha-mu-ha (Jamuya) ], T‘ai-tsu abandoned his impedimenta 
and fled to the East. The event took place so suddenly that there were only 
nineteen men who went with him. When they reached the Pan-chu-ni (Bal- 
juni) River, the provisions being on the point of exhaustion, they shot a wild 
horse to eat. Thereupon, there was an oath [on the occasion] of drinking the 
water. 

Then they went south-eastward to Mount Sai-yin Wen-tu #78 #6 
(Sayin Undii[r]) which is what the Pi shih calls Mao Wen-tu Jj $s (Mau 
[= Ma’u] Undiifr]) and what the Yiian shih calls A-lan sai pu Rj (“ Alan 
Barrier”). Shortly afterward, the army of Wang Han (Ong Qan) arrived. 
Thereupon, they engaged in battle with it [in the region] north of the Hei-ho 
Mynj (Black River), which is what the Pi-shih calls Ho-la-ho-le-chih-t‘i E- 
lieh-t'i Af) AB AY SARI (Qalaqaljid Eled) and what the Viian shih 
calls Ha-lan-chen Sha-t‘o MEA IRY>PE (Qalaljin Sands) . 

After being victorious in battle, he collected his troops in the North and 
going up to the Wu-erh-hu (Ulqu{i]) River #f & Hey *** reached Mount 
So-yiieh-erh-chi (Séyérgi) S€ Fir Hf we] 22° Again, he went northward to 
Lake Pei-erh (Buyir) B #fyh of the K‘a-erh-k‘a (Qalqa) River PRAT MAI 
and subjugated a separate clan of the Hung-chi-la (Qunggira[d]). Then, 
returning to the K‘o-lu-lun (Keriilen) River) ¥54% (fy7iiJ in the West, he 
reached his old camp on the Sang-ku-erh (Senggiir) River 37h SA inf. [The 
site was] [8r] what the Pi-shih calls the Eastern Bank of the T‘ung-ko-li (Tiing- 
geli[g]) Stream #§#%22/)}in] and also what the Yiian shih calls the Tung-ko 
(Tiingge) Swamp. At this place he dispatched an envoy to bring a rebuke 
to Wang Han (Ong Qan) and again moved the army eastward, which is what 
the Pi-shih calls “Straightway arose and departed. Reaching Lake Pa-le- 
chu-na (Baljuna),.... 

{Hence, we may] postulate that his first hiding at Mount Mao Wen-tu-erh 
(Mau [= Ma’u] Undiifr]) was not only for the purpose of avoiding the enemy’s 
morning (= fresh) sharpness (= vigor), but also for the purpose of enticing 





724For the Ulqui or, properly, the Ulqui Siliigeljid River, cf. Pettior and Hamsis, 
op. cit., p. 410, n. 6. 
*25T have not identified the mountain to which Kao alludes. 
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him to. fight far [his own territory] so as to bend him.'*° After being vic- 
torious, speedily he followed him and straightway reached the T‘ung-ko-li 
(Tiinggeli{g]) River—this is to build up our own morale.'*7 He sent mes- 
sengers to bring rebuke—that is to cause his morale +** to deteriorate. Shortly 
after [the rebuke], again, he moved the army eastward—it is what is called 
“ and when we have thus repeatedly harassed and worn it out, leading it wrong 
also in many ways, ... .” 12° Then, moreover, he trumped up the words of 
Ha-sa-erh (Qasar)—it is for the purpose of making the enemy feel puffed up 
and, at the same time, to spy upon the enemy. [When the messenger] re- 
turned and reported, thereby he knew that Wang Han (Ong Qan) deeply 
trusted [the false words] and did not suspect. He [and his staff] feasted in high 
spirits.1°° Thereupon, holding a stick in his mouth (= stealthily) **? he ad- 
vanced rapidly. [This act] issued from their non-anticipation, that is the tactic 
known as being quiet 1°? like a coy virgin and launching out rapidly like an 
escaped hare. One sweep and the K‘o-liech (Kerefyid]) clan ¥¢FI)FE lay in 
waste. Since the historians do not understand geography and do not know 
military tactics, they go in circles 1** [like] a blind man [in] a darkly lac- 
quered room and, going this way and that,'** they stumble and become con- 
fused.18° Their readers are stupified thereat. As for the original commentary 
[by Li], in suspecting that there should have been a battle at the Pan-chu-ni 
(Baljuni) River, [L1] did not know (= should have known) that the battle 
really was at Ha-lan-chen (Qalaljin). It is what the Meng-ku yiian-liu calls 
the lower reaches of the O-no (Ono{n]) River. That which the Hu-lun Pei-erh 
(Kiiliin Buyir) [8v] territory embraces is distant and exactly points to Ha-la- 
ha-le-ch‘ih-t‘i (Qalaqaljid) . 


Although Kao’s meticulous argumentation is based on the data 
of but two sources—the Secret History and the Yiian shih—, it is 
extremely convincing. In fact, when we juxtapose the data of the 
other two sources—the Ch‘in-cheng-lu and the Jami‘ al-Ta- 
warikh **° by Rasid al-Din—with that of the Secret History and 


26T e., “to put him at a disadvantage or in a tight place.” 

727 Lit., “ warrior-spirit.” 

128 Tit., “ambition of the multitude.” 

12° For this citation from the Tso chuan cf. James Lecar, The Chinese Classics 
5.788, 1. 17, and 735, Par. 4. 

18° Lit., “placed wine and elatedly assembled.” 

131 T e., “ without noise.” 

182 Lit., “holding [one’s position] 

183 Lit., “ North and South, East and West.” 

184 Lit., “forward and backward, advancing and retreating.” 

185 Tit., “upside down .and wrong, branch and separate,” i.e., “they split up in 
different directions.” 

136 For this work cef., e.g., W. BartHoLp, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 
Second Edition Translated from the Original Russian and Revised by the Author with 
the Assistance of H. A. R. Gibb, M. A., London, 1928 [= “ E. J. W. Gibb Memonal ” 
Series, New Series, V], pp. 44-48. Cf. also Huna, op. cit., p. 475, n. 97, for other 
references. 


” 
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the Yiian shih, we must acknowledge that, if they do not confirm 
Kao’s hypothesis, they by no means disprove it. 

The scholars who dealt with the problem after the time of Kao 
Pao-ch‘iian do not seem to have taken cognizance of his discussion. 
Furthermore, it was the geographical facet of the problem, rather 
than the historical which seems primarily to have attracted their 
attention. Of the three whose comments I shall cite, the first is 
the Japanese scholar Naka Michiyo #S#J3H1 (1851-1908) whose 
annotated edition of the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu is found in the 
Naka Michiyo isho FEB WIRE +7 under the title of Kdsei zdchi 
Gen Shinsei-roku TEAATERRTCBUMERK [The Gen Shinsei-roku Cor- 
rected and With Additional Notes]. His comments in lines 4-5 on 
page 55 consist, for the most part, of the quotation of those of 
Hone Chiin, which have already been cited above. They read 
as follows: 


T‘ung-shih (Michiyo) observes: The [Yiian-ch‘ao] pi-shih writes Pa-le-chu- 
na (Baljuna) Hai-tzu. The biography 1** of Chu-ch‘ih-t‘ai 7X He | (Jii[r|citei) 
writes Pan-chen (Baljin) Hai-tzu HEIR H+. 

Hune tt f& says: 189 “If we examine it [in] the Russian map, [then we see 
that] within the confines of O-lo-ssu (Oros) (= Russia) north of the Wo-nan 
(Onan) River there is a Lake Pa-erh-chu-na (Baljuna). In the Russian 
pronunciation it resembles Pa-le-ch‘ih-no (Baléino). North of the Lake there 
is a river which is called T‘u-la (Tura) and which enters the Yin-kuo-ta 
(Ingoda) River. To judge by the Russian map, the River and the Lake are 
not connected. Perhaps, when the water [of the latter] swells, it runs into the 
River. Perhaps, nearby, there are still little streams, but the map does not 
indicate them. Hence, the [Yiian] shih and the [Ch‘in-cheng-|lu regard it as the 
name of a river. Russians who have travelled this [far] say that ‘ the area is 
very much wooded, suitable for summer residence, and good as a refuge from 
war. The Mongols still indicate that this area is the place where Ch‘eng-chi- 
ssu Han (Cinggis Han) took refuge.’ Pa-erh-chu-na (Baljuna) is the name 
of a nao-erh (na’ur). The [Yiian-ch‘ao] pi-shih alone [is] right.” 


The further comments by Naka Michiyo in lines 6-10 of the 
same page of his edition of the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu consist in 
part of the quotation of remarks by the Chinese scholar Ho Ch‘iu- 
t‘ao 109K ° (1842-1862). They read as follows: 


137 Tokyd, 1915. 
138 Ty the Viian shih 120(ts‘e 38) .8r7-10r6. 

139 See pages 373-374 above. 

149 For a biography by Tu Lien-ché, cf. Hummet, op. cit., p. 283a-b. 
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[Ho]. Ch‘iu-t‘ao observes: [According to] the biography of Cha-pa-erh 
(jJabar) in the Yiian shih: 1* 

“ T‘ai-tsu had a rift with Wang Han (Ong Qan) of the K‘o-lieh Kere[yid]) . 
One evening Wang Han (Ong Qan) came, moving his troops surreptitiously. 
Taken by surprise and being [entirely] unprepared for [it], the army [of T‘ai- 
tsu] was completely routed. T‘ai-tsu straightway fled. Those who went with 
him were only nineteen men {in number]. Cha-pa-erh (Jabar) was included. 

“When they reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River #£5E JE yy, their pro- 
visions were entirely exhausted and, [since the place was] desolate and remote, 
there was no way to obtain food. It happened that a single wild horse came 
northward. The prince Ha-cha-erh (Qajar) shot it and killed [it]. Thereupon, 
they removed the hide 4 to make a cauldron. They produced fire from a 
stone. They drew the water of the River. They boiled and ate it. 

“ T‘ai-tsu raised his hands and looking up at Heaven swore, saying, ‘If I 
achieve the “ Great Work” (= found the empire), I shall [always] be with 
you men for better or for worse. If I break this [my] word, may I be like the 
water of the River.’ 

“ Among officers and men there was none who was not moved to tears.” 

To judge by what the [Yiian] shih records, the circumstances are slightly 
different from [those] in this book. 

T‘ung-shih (Michiyo) observes: In the “ T‘ai-tsu [pen-|chi” in the [Vian] 
shih, it is said: 

“The water of the River at that time was turbid. The Emperor drank it 
for the purpose of swearing in the band. [. . .] 

“ At that time, while Wang Han (Ong Qan) was strong and mighty, the 
Emperor was weak and uncertain of victory. The band was rather afraid. 

“ As for all those who drank with [him] the water of the River, they are 
called yin-hun-shui (‘ [those who] drank the turbid water’). It means that 
they had once shared hardship.” 

According to the Western History ** (pq §#), Tai-tsu reached the Pa-erh- 
chu-na (Baljuna) twice. He reached it once after the battle at Ha-lan-chen 
(Qalaljin) and, after he had sent a messenger, he reached it again. As to the 
drinking of the turbid water, it occurred at the time when he reached [it] 
after the battle. It says: 

“As the military strength of Wang Han (Ong Qan) was still in the ascen- 
dancy, when Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) saw that he was no match for [him], 
he immediately withdrew. After he had withdrawn, his multitude dispersed. 
And so he escaped to Pa-erh-chu-na (Baljuna). In this area there were 
several small streams, but, at this time, the water was drying up and the flow 
was muddy. They could drink only the turbid water. Ch‘eng-chi-ssu Han 
(Cinggis Qan) bravely *** sipped the water and swore an oath with his fol- 
lowers. That day the followers were not many. He called them Pa-erh-chu-t‘e 


141 See note 89 above. © 

142-The character Fi. (ts‘ao) (“grass”) in Naxa’s text is an error for 3 (ko) 
(“hide”). 

48T e. the Jami‘ al-Tawarikh by RaSid al-Din. See note 136 above. 

*#4Te., unhesitatingly or heroically. 
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EL Gia #e (Baljud) 14° The rewards which they received were to continue to 
later generations.” 

Hwne says,’** “ When we look at the biography of Cha-pa-erh (Jabar), it 
seems that, after the battle, [T‘ai-tsu] immediately reached this [place].” How- 
ever, T‘ai-tsu, after the battle, went up the Wu-le-hui (Ulqui) River Y# 7 
Wii] and, going down along the Ho-le-ho (Qalqa) River 4 & ji], he passed 
Lake Pu-yii-erh (Buyur) #567). Having reached the eastern shore of 
the T‘ung-ko-li (Tiinggeli[g]) Stream €#%3Z/)>i0J , afterwards he sent a 
messenger. Before he sent a messenger, he never reached Pa-erh-chu-na (Bal- 
juna). The Western History, I fear, is in error. 


The second of the three scholars, whose comments I shall cite, 
is T’u Chi 4 ™" (18??-19??). It is with reluctance, however, 
that I cite his comments, for they are not characteristic of 'T‘u 
Chi at his best. Relative to the name Dalan Baljud which, with 
no justification whatever, he wrote Ta-lan Pa-le-chu-na &ME 
Ww, Tv Chi remarked in his Meng-wu-erh shih-chi 3@ L5R 
ae '*® 2 (ts‘e 1) .12r9-12: 


A place name. It appears in the [Yiian-ch‘ao] pi-shth in the Mongolian 
language. The meaning of Ta-lan (Dalan) is 4B )I] (p‘ing-ch‘uan) (“ Flat 
River-Valley ”).14° The meaning of Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) is Rij (ch‘ien) 
(“tront -)2°" 

It may be observed: [According to] the map of the Hei-lung-chiang F#{T. 
based on a new survey, southwest of the Hu-lun Nao-erh PEAR ys ff (Kiiliin 
Na’ur) there is a small lake which is connected to it. The name [of it] is Pa- 
le-chu-na Wu-su O-mo ELH? 418 BRERA Yt (Baljuna Usu Omo). The 


“© Tle. p’Onsson’s “ Baldjouniens” (op. cit., p. 72). Although Pexuior and 
Hampis, op. cit., p. 44, n. 1, are of the opinion that Raid al-Din’s go bl should 


be transcribed Baljanti, not Baljin(a)ta, I am inclined to believe that only the 
latter transcription is acceptable, whatever be the reason for which the @ vowel is not 
noted between the n and the ¢. 

46 See page 374 above. 

“7 The dates of this scholar of the late Ch‘ing and early Republic seem to be 
undetermined. The remark by Petiior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1, that “ T’ou Ki 
est mort en 1899,” in any case, is erroneous. 

48 For this work cf. the Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography 1 (1934) .219. 
Cf. also Hune, op. cit., p. 433. 

‘4° This is but one of many instances in which T‘u Chi who, apparently, had little 
or no knowledge of Mongolian ventured to “translate” a name or term under discus- 
sion. Dalan in Mongolian means “Seventy.” Cf. Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 40, 
ns as 

16° This, of course, is incorrect. The meaning of Baljuna is unknown. Cf. PELLIoT 
and Hampts, op. cit., p. 49, n. 1. 

8! Cf. Pe.xiot and Hampis, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1. 
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meaning is Rij7K}H (ch‘ien-shui-p‘o) (“ Front-Water-Lake ”) .1°* Its water 
comes from a branch (4> ¥ ) in the lower reaches of the K‘o-lu-lien (Keriilen) 
River. The southeast course is called the Wu-erh-k‘un 3 #4 (Orqon) and 
Cha-erh-ma #Lfifsi§ °* (Sarma) Rivers. They collect ** to form this lake. 
It also overflows '*° out of the northeastern corner of the lake to form [the] 
Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) [River]. It is also called the Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) 
Shui (“River”). It pours into the Hu-lun Nao-erh (Kiiliin Na’ur). The 
Ch‘in-cheng-lu calls it the Hu-t‘u (Qutu) Swamp #2 fa fe.°* The book by 
La-shih-t‘e $f ffi (RaSid) calls it Hu-tun Nao-erh (Qudun Na’ur) JE #K 
yiflg (“ Qudun Lake ”).1°* The variant orthographies Hu-t‘u and Hu-tun 
[also] are written Huai-t‘u #¢@7§. In the Mongolian language, it [= Iuai-t‘u] 
has the meaning of 7% (hou) (“behind”). The two lakes are connected to 
each other. One is found in the southwest; one is found in the northeast. 
Hence, “ front ” and “ back ” are taken as the meanings.1** This battle-ground 
lay in the flat river-valley, south of the Pa-le-chu-na Wu-su O-mo (Baljuna 
Usu Gmo). Hence, it is called Ta-lan Pa-le-chu-na (Dalan Baljuna). The 
Ch‘in-cheng-lu and the “ T‘ai-tsu [{pen-Jchi” in the Old History (= Viian 
shih) write “ the region of Ta-lan Pan-chu-ssu 2 ARFE (Dalan Baljus) .” 
After Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis) had fought with Wang Han -F-%2 (Ong Qan), 
together with nineteen men he drank the water and made a covenant here. 


Finally, I shall cite comments of the great scholar Wana Kuo- 
wei LIEM#E *°° (1877-1927) from whose edition of the Sheng-wu 
ch‘in-cheng-lu I have cited the passage relative to the Baljuna 
covenant.’ WaNnG’s commentary on this text reads as follows 
(op. cit. 47v7-48v6) : 


Ni-erh-chin (Nirgin) is close to the sound of Yiieh-erh-chin Fj §& Jy (Yor- 
gin) in the text above,’®! Yao-erh-chin J£ 52 Fe (Yiirgin) in the “ ‘f‘ai-tsu 





*°? Baljuna does not mean “ front.” See note 150 above. Usu does mean “ water” 
or “river” in Mongolian. Omo means “lake” in Manchu. Cf. Petiior and {ianinis, 
op. cit., p. 48. 

163 T have not identified the river to which T‘u Chi refers. 

154 Tit., “ pool themselves.” 

155 The character [ is an error for Yr. 

19° Cf. Petuiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 415, n. 9. 

7°7 Cf. Petitiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 415, n. 9. 

*°8 While it is true that qoyitu means “behind” in Mongolian, there can be no 
question of such a word here. The theory of T‘u Chi, as observed by Peuuror and 
Hampis, op. cit., p. 415, n. 9, is quite unfounded. 

7° Cf. the “Nécrologie” by Paul Petuior in TP 26(1929).70-72. For further 
references to WancG in Western Sinological literature cf. Cueaves, “A Chancellery 
Practice ... ,” HJAS 14(1951) .497, n. 10. 

169 See pages 371-372 above. 

791 Cf. the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu chiao-chu 17r5. Cf. also Petuior and Hamuts, 
op. cit., p. 192 and pp. 200-201, n. 4. 
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[pen-|chi,” 7°? and Yiieh-li-chin #8 J (Yorgin) in the “Shih-hsi piao” +t 
32% 1° in the VYiian shih. As for Yiieh-erh-chin, the Pi-shih writes Chu-erh- 
ch'in = 53,91 (Jiirkin). As for Nii-chen 4 JA, the Pi-shth also writes Chu- 
erh-ch‘e-tai + 5 HEA *© (Jiréedei). Hence ni also alternates with the sound 
of chu. According to the Pi-shih, 4,1®° [the term] Chu-erh-ch‘in (Jiirkin) [has] 
the meaning of “unrivaled bravery.” 1®7 Hence, the various tribes outside 
the Pass frequently have this tribal name. The Mongols had the Chu-erh- 
ch‘in (jiirkin) and the Ch‘ieh-lieh #:¥) (Kerefyid]) tribe had the Chih-erh- 
chin BEEF (Jirgin). This name Ni-erh-chin (Nirgin) of a separate tribe 
of the Hung-chi-la (Qunggira[d]) also took this meaning.?®* 

As for the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River, the Pi-shih writes Pa-le-chu-na 
(Baljuna) hai-tzu. 

Hwne shih-lang says: 1°° “[If we examine it (in)] the Russian map, [then 
we see that] within the confines of O-lo-ssu (Oros) (= Russia) north of the 
Wo-nan (Onan) River there is a Lake Pa-erh-chu-na (Baljuna). In the 
Russian pronunciation it resembles Pa-le-ch‘ih-no (Baléino). North of the 
Lake there is a river which is called T‘u-la (Tura) and which enters the Yin-kuo- 
ta (Ingoda) River. To judge by the Russian [48r] map, the River and the Lake 
are not connected. Perhaps, when the water [of the latter] swells, it runs into 
the River. Perhaps, nearby, there are still little streams, but the map does 
not indicate them. Hence, the [Yiian] shih and the [Ch‘in-cheng-|lu regard it 
as the name of a river. Russians who have travelled this [far] say that ‘ the 
area is very much wooded, suitable for summer residence, and good as a 
refuge from war. The Mongols still indicate that this area is the place where 
Ch‘eng-chi-ssu Han (Cinggis Qan) took refuge.’ ” 

T‘v Ching-shan ffl 2° says: 172 “[According to] the map of the Hei- 
lung-chiang based on new survey, southwest of the Hu-lun Nao-erh (Kiiliin 
Na’ur), there is a small lake which is connected to it. The name fof it] is Pa- 





782 As remarked by Petiior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 200, n. 4, the name of the 
tribe is not mentioned and in the corresponding passage in the Yiian shih 1 (ts‘e 1) .5v6. 
Wane’s reference appears to be inexact. Cf., however, Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 200, n. 4, for a reference to the same transcription elsewhere in the Yiian shih. 

*°3 Cf. the Yiian shih 107 (ts‘e 36) .2r. Cf. also Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 200, 
n. 4. Cf. also Hamais, op. cit., p. 17, n. 12. 

*°4 Cf. the YCPS 3(ts‘e 3).41v2 et passim. Cf. also Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., 
p. 200, n. 4. 

265 Wanc’s statement is not correct. Jiiréedei in the Secret History is the name of a 
person. (See note 54 above.) The name of the Nii-chen in the Secret History is 
Jiiréed. Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shi), Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1939, p. 179a. 

78° Cf. the YCPS 4(ts‘e 4) .26v2. 

187 Or, more literally, “There was not anyone who could resist [them].” For a dis- 
cussion of this question ef. Pettior and Hamais, op. cit., pp. 200-201, n. 4. 

168 Wanc’s conclusion, of course, is entirely unfounded. 

76° See page 374 above. 

170T e., T‘u Chi. See note 147 above. 

‘71 See pages 383-384 above. 
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le-chu-na Wu-su OC-mo (Baljuna Usu Omo). The meaning is ch‘ien-shui-p‘o 
(“ Front Water Lake”). Its water comes from a branch in the lower reaches 
of the K‘o-lu-lun (Keriiliin) River. [The southeast course]!** is called the 
Wu-erh-k‘un (Orgon) and Cha-erh-ma (Jarma) Rivers. They collect to form 
this lake. It also overflows out of the northeastern [corner] of the lake to 
form the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) [River]. It is also called the Pa-le-chu-na Shui. 
It pours into the Hu-lun Nao-erh (Kiiliin Na’ur).” 

According to these two theories, at the present time the territories of China 
and Russia each have a lake called Pa-le-chu-na, but, according to what the 
Pi-shih records,** “ There was a Hui-hui [Ej[E] (‘Moslem’) named A-san 
faj= (Asan) who had one thousand sheep and one white camel who came 
down the E-erh-ku-nieh (Ergiine) River 4A iifii {YB i] to exchange [them] for 
sables and squirrels. When he reached Lake Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) and 
watered the sheep, he encountered Ch‘eng-chi-ssu (Cinggis), etc., etc.” This 
being so, then A-san (Asan) had to come along the E-erh-ku-nieh (Ergiine) 
River before he reached Lake Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna), which means that this 
Lake must have been at the lower reaches of the E-erh-ku-nu (Ergiine) River. 
It not only could not have been north of the Wo-nan (Onan) River but also 
could not have been southwest of the Hu-lun Nao-erh (Kiiliin Na’ur). [This 
means] that what Hune and T‘v described in either case is not this lake. Yet 
we observe that, after T‘ai-tsu stayed over at the Tung-ko (Tiingge) [48v] 
Swamp, [since the] water and grass had become abundant and fine, the tribes 
and multitude (=his followers) congregated in great numbers. As, when he 
sent envoys to deliver [a message of] rebuke to Wang K‘o-han (Ong Qayan), 
he already had the intention of punishing him,’ it is not permissible [for us] 
to think that at this time he would retreat to the northeast and halt at the 
lower reaches of the E-erh-ku-no (Ergiine) River #4 #74 3A. [Our] con- 
jecture is that, the Pi-shih, in recording the story of A-san (Asan), only meant 
to say that he intended to go along the E-erh-ku-nieh (Ergiine) River and 
did not mean to say that he had already reached that River. It is merely that 
the account is not complete. When we observe that the fact that the Pi-shih 
records that T‘ai-tsu moved his army from the Pa-le-chu-na (Baljuna) and 
straightway hastened to the K‘o-lu-lien (Keriilen) Z¢4@jfijnj River, [this 
means that] T‘v’s theory about the small lake southwest of the Hu-lun Nao- 
erh (Kiiliin Na’ur) is, indeed, reasonable.'7> Again, it seems to corroborate 
the explanation about the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River being “the present 
Lung-chii River ” [as given] in the biography of Su-pu-t‘ai (Siibiitei) in the 
Yiian shih.17® 


As to the passage in the Ch‘in-cheng-lu relative to the second 


172 The words Coa opt of T‘u Chi’s text, op. cit. 2(ts‘e 1) .12r10, seemed to have 
been inadvertently omitted by Wana. 

73 Cf. the YCPS 6(ts‘e 6) .44v2. See also pages 367-368 above for the translation of 
§182 of the Secret History. 

*74 Lit., “ asking [him] about [his] crime,” i.e., “ making him pay for his crime.” 

75 Lit., “especially has that which meets one’s heart.” 

176 See note 110 above. 


‘ 
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arrival of Cinggis Qan at the Baljuna, WANG commented as fol- 
lows (op. cit. 50v7-10) : 


The Ho {pf ‘77 copy does not have these twenty characters.17® We have 
added [them] on the basis of the Shuo-fu 2#39)$ 17° text and the Wane 
¥E *°° copy. [According to] the Book of La-shih-t‘e (RaSid) ,1*1 in the autumn 
of this year [1203] the Emperor advanced his army from the Pa-erh-chu-na 
EL M778 (Baljuna) and was about to attack Wang Han (Ong Han) from 
the Wo-nan (Onan) River.” It is exactly identical with this. However, 
according to the Pi-shih, the Emperor advanced his army from the Pa-le-chu- 
na (Baljuna) and proceeded directly to the K‘o-lu-lien (Keriilen) River. 
There was no reason for him to take a round-about way to the source of the 
Wo-nan (Onan) River. This [text] and the Book of La-shih-t‘e (Rasid), 
perhaps, are both wrong. 


Valuable as they are, it must be admitted that the remarks by 
Naka Michiyo, T‘u Chi, and Wane Kuo-wei are of little help in 
the solution of the Baljuna problem of which the crux unquestion- 
ably is that of the sequence of events. Linked, however, with the 
question of the sequence of events is another of no less relevance: 
Did the battle which took place in the Qalagaljid Sands in 1203 
between Ong Qan of the Kereyid and Cinggis Qan of the Mongyol 
spell victory or defeat for the latter? For Rasid al-Din, as may be 
seen from the account of the battle and subsequent events as 
narrated by v’Ousson (op. cit. 1.69-72), it was a defeat, for 
Cinggis Qan, “ malgré tous ses efforts, dut 4 la fin céder au nombre 
et chercher son salut dans la fuite (1) .” *** Then, in the words of 
p’Ousson (op. cit. 1.71-72) : 

. . . Abandonné pour lors de la plus grande partie de ses troupes, il se 
retira prés de la Baldjouna, qui était presque a sec; il fut réduit 4 boire l’eau 
qui était exprimée de la vase. Touché de la fidélité de ceux qui ne I’avaient 


point quitté dans sa détresse, il leur promit, les mains jointes, et les yeux 
levés au ciel, que [72] désormais il partagerait avec eux le doux et l’amer, 


177 See note 140 above. 
8 Cf. the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 50v6. Cf. also Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., 


p: 43, n. 1. 

179 For this text of the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu cf. Pettiot and Hamais, op. cit., 
pp. Xxiii-xxiv. 

280T e. Wane Jen YE #. Cf. Pevtior and Hamais, op. cit., p. xxiii. 

181 See note 136 above. 

182 Cf. p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.71. p’OHsson’s note reads as follows: 

“(1) «Cette bataille de Calantchin Alt, dit Raschid, est célébre chez les Mongols. 
Tis la citent encore aujourd’hui.» 
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disant que s’il manquait 4 sa parole, il voulait devenir comme |’eau bourbeuse 
de la Baldjouna(1); en méme temps il but de cette eau, et présenta la coupe a 
ses officiers, qui jurérent 4 leur tour de ne jamais l’abandonner. Ces cam- 
pagnons de Témoutchin furent distingués dans la suite, par le surnom de 
Baldjouniens, et récompensés avec munificence de leur fidéle attachement. . . .1°° 


Yet, in the next paragraph, p’Ousson (op. cit. 1.73) goes on 
to say: 

Témoutchin se rendit ensuite sur le bord de la riviére Or, d’ot il atteignit un 
lieu nommé Galtakai-Cada, prés du fleuve Cala (1). Il y fut joint par quelques 
troupes; ses forces s’élevérent & quatre mille six cents hommes. Cotoyant la 
Cala, il alla poser son camp sur le bord du lac Tounga, 4 un endroit nommé 
Tourouca Courgan, d’ou il députa vers le Khan Keéraite un certain Erti-Djioun, 
de la tribu Itourkine, avec ce message: 8* 


It seems strange that, if he had suffered in the Qalagaljid Sands 
a defeat of such gravity that he was not only forced to retreat, 
but, further, was deserted by the majority of his forces, Cinggis 
Qan could suddenly muster 4,600 men at Keltegei Qada. It seems 
to me that Rasid al-Din, whatever be the reason or, indeed, the 
purpose, if any, in so narrating the events immediately subsequent 
to the battle in the Qalaqaljid Sands, is in error. None of the 
other sources—the Secret History, the Yiian shih, and the Ch‘in- 
cheng-lu—regards the outcome of the battle as a defeat '* for 
Cinggis Qan and none of the other sources places the Baljuna 
episode immediately after that battle. Leaving aside a number 
of conflicting points such as the fact that the Ch‘in-cheng-lu **° 


783 p’Ousson’s note reads as follows: 

“(1) Vassaf dit la source de Baldjouna, et ajoute que ce nom signifie eau bourbeuse. 
L’Histoire des Youans rapporte que Témoutchin se retira sur le bord de la riviére 
Bantchour, p. 28.—Sur un plateau, au nord de l’Onon, est un petit lac peu profond, 
nommé Baldjina, d’oi sort la petite riviére de Toura, qui se jette au nord dans 
l’Ingoda.” 

184 »)’Ousson’s note reads as follows: 

“(1) La Cala est peut-étre la riviére appellée aujourd’hui Kalka, qui sort des monts 
Hingan et afflue dans le lac Bouyour.” 

Several of the proper names in this passage of p’Ousson’s account are distorted. 
Thus, for example, Cala, indeed, is the Qalga, Galtakai-Cada is Keltegei Qada, and 
Erti-Djioun appears to be.a telescoping and corruption of Argat Qasar and Siigegei 
Je’iin. 

185 Pe_uioT and Hamais, op. cit., p. 46, n. 1, tracing the movements of Cinggis Qan 
after the battle of the Qalaqaljid Sands, refer to “sa victoire & la Pyrrhus, qui fut 
peut-étre une défaite.” 

186Cf, the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 37v2-9. 
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and Ra&id al-Din *** put the number of the troops of Cinggis Qan 
at 4,600, the Secret History ‘** at 2,600, and the Yiian shih** 
fails to mention them at all, let us rapidly and tentatively retrace 
the sequence of principal events immediately preceding and sub- 
sequent to the battle in the Qalaqaljid Sands as they are reported 
in one or more, if not all, of the four sources. 

In the spring of the year 1203 Ong Qan and his son Senggiim 
invited Cinggis Qan to a betrothal feast ostensibly to give Ca’ur 
Beki, Ong Qan’s daughter and Senggiim’s sister, to Cinggis Qan’s 
eldest son Jodi to wife.’ Cinggis Qan set out with ten riders and 
stopped on the way at the tent of Father Miinglig who dissuaded 
him from proceeding to the feast.’*' Warned by two herdsmen, 
Badai and Kisiliy, that the invitation was, in effect, nothing more 
than a ruse to lure him into a trap, Cinggis Qan abandoned his 
impedimenta, fled at night, and reached the Qalagaljid Sands at 
noon the next day.'®* In the early afternoon, he joined battle with 
his Kereyid adversaries and fought until the evening when he 
withdrew, gradually making his way to the Qalqa River.*®* Split- 
ting his forces he marched along the western bank of the River 
with half of them and the other half—Uruyud and Mangyud 
troops—marched along the eastern bank.’ At Keltegei Qada of 
Mount Or Nu’u he buried the loyal and devoted Quyildar.’” Send- 
ing Jiiréedei of the Mangyud to obtain the surrender of the Qung- 
girad chiefs who were at Lake Buyur, he hurried on to the Tiingge 
Stream.’*® From there he sent a long message to Ong Qan and 


187 Cf. p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.73. 

TOU CE, S176: 

189 Cf. the Viian shih 1(ts‘e 1) .10v9. 

1°Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).10r9; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 35r8; the Secret 
History §168; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.69. 

191 Cf. the Viian shih 1(ts‘e 1).10v1; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 35r8; the Secret 
History §168; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.69. 

192 Cf. the Yiian shih 1 (ts‘e 1) .10v2-4; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 36r10-37r3; the 
Secret History §§169-170; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.70. 

193 Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1) .10v5-9; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 37r6-87v2; the 
Secret History §§170-175; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.71-78. 

194 Cf, the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 37v2-9; the Secret History §175; and p’Ousson, 
op. cit. 1.78. 

196 Cf. the Secret History §175. 

2° Cf. the Viian shih 1(ts‘e 1).10v9; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng lu 38r2; the Secret 
History §177; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.73. 
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Senggiim by Argai and Siigegei Je’iin.*’ Upon their return he 
sent a further message.’** A branch of the Qunggirad known as 
the Nirgin were captured at that time’ and then Cinggis Qan 
reached the Baljuna River (or Lake Baljuna).*”° It is at this 
point that the Secret History,’ the Yiian shih,’ and the Ch‘in- 
cheng-lu °° place the Baljuna episode and that Rasid al-Din *” 
who has already narrated the episode is content to state that 
Cinggis Qan passed the summer of 1203 at the Baljuna River (or 
Lake Baljuna). As to the episode itself, the Yiian shih °° and 
the Ch‘in-cheng-lu**’ both relate the sealing of the covenant 
which, as we have seen, is omitted from the Secret History and 
placed immediately after the battle in the Qalaqaljid Sands by 
RaSid al-Din. Then the messengers Qali’udar and Caqurgan were 
sent to Ong Qan who sent an envoy in return.*” In the autumn 
of this same year Cinggis Qan moved his troops from the Baljuna 
to the Keriilen River, as the Secret History ** has it, or to the 
Onan River, as the Ch‘in-cheng-lu °°? and RaSid al-Din **° have it. 
After messengers were sent once again, Cinggis Qan attacked Ong 


187 Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).10v9-12r5; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 38r7-47r2; 
the Secret History §177; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.73-78. 

2°8 Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1) .12r6-7; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 47v5; and the 
Secret History §§177-181. 

289 Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).12r7-12v1; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 47v6; 
p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.79. 

°° At this juncture I should reiterate the fact that, in drawing up this tentative 
summary of events which occurred from the spring of the year 1203 to the time when 
Cinggis Qan withdrew to the Baljuna River (or Lake Baljuna), I have omitted a 
number of conflicting details which do not seem to have any material relevance to the 
main thread of events. These are details, however, which must, in due course, be 
subjected to careful scrutiny for the magnitude of the problems they raise, individually 
and collectively, cannot be minimized. 

°°? Cf. the Secret History §182. 

202 Cf. the Yiian shih 1 (ts‘e 1) .12r7-12v1. 

*03 Cf. the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 47v6-48v11. 

2° Cf. p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.80. 

°° See note 202 above. 

206 See note 203 above. 

207 Cf. the Yiian shih 1 (ts‘e 1) .12v5-9 and the Secret History §183. 

2°8 Cf. the Secret History §183. 

20° Cf. the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 50v6. 

21° Cf. p’'Ousson, op. cit. 1.80. 
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Qan at Jer Qabéiyai of Jeje’er Heights and, all sources agree, the 
Kereyid were defeated.”" 

The question we must now ask is this: Is the sealing of the 
Baljuna covenant by Cinggis Qan with a small band of followers 
—nineteen, to use a number which may be exact—as here repre- 
sented consistent with the circumstances as reported in the Yiian 
shih, the Ch‘in-cheng-lu, and even in the Secret History which 
does not mention the covenant? The answer, it seems to me, 
obviously is a negative one. There is nothing in the circumstances 
immediately preceding the Baljuna covenant, as they are reported 
in those sources, which suggests that Cinggis Qan was reduced to 
the extremity dramatized by the Baljuna covenant. It is en- 
tirely possible that Rasid al-Din was aware of this fact and, 
troubled by it, placed the Baljuna episode at the point which to 
him seemed most logical, that is immediately after the battle in 
the Qalaqaljid Sands. But, as Cinggis Qan appears almost im- 
mediately thereafter at the Qalga River with 4,600 troops, it is 
difficult to believe that he could recoup his losses so speedily. 

The only solution, it seems to me, is that proposed by Kao: 
the Baljuna covenant was sealed by Cinggis with his followers in 
the course of his flight, after being warned by Badai and Kisiliy 
of the fate which awaited him, if he proceeded to the betrothal 
feast. Inasmuch as the Secret History specifically states that 
Cinggis Qan fled the very night that he received this intelligence 
and arrived at the Qalagaljid Sands the afternoon of the following 
day, it is possible that the covenant was sealed early in the morn- 
ing of the day of the battle. On the other hand, it is, perhaps, not 
necessary to take the Secret History’s chronology of these events 
quite so literally. Be that as it may, only the circumstances under 
which Cinggis Qan took flight upon being warned are consistent 
with those under which he was impelled to seal the covenant with 
his followers. At that moment he was weak and Ong Qan was 
strong. Surely it was not then that he sent to Ong Qan the mes- 
sage which, in effect, was an ultimatum. In favor of Kao’s solu- 
tion, too, is a point which he failed to mention: the fact, accord- 


211Cf. the Yiian shih 1(ts‘e 1).12v9; the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu 51v3-10; the 
Secret History §§185-186; and p’Ousson, op. cit. 1.80. 
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ing tothe Yiian shih and the Secret History, that, when Cinggis 
Qan set out to go to the betrothal feast, his party consisted of 
but ten persons. That the number had increased from ten to 
nineteen by the time Cinggis Qan sealed the Baljuna covenant is 
quite understandable, especially when we recall that it is specifi- 
cally stated in the Secret History that, before fleeing to the Qala- 
qaljid Sands, he sent a message to trusted partisans in the vicinity. 
It is entirely conceivable that the Baljuna River (or Lake Bal- 
juna) was designated in the message as the rendez-vous, being a 
point more or less mid-way between the place in which Father 
Miinglig had pitched and the Qalaqaljid Sands. It must have been 
a marshy terrain with thick undergrowth, suitable for refuge from 
one’s adversaries. In view of all these factors, therefore, I am 
inclined to the belief not only that there is a displacement of the 
Baljuna episode in the account by Rasid al-Din, but also that 
there is a similar displacement of it in the Secret History, the 
Yiian shih and the Ch‘in-cheng-lu.?” 

As to those who participated in the Baljuna covenant, Hsi 
Sung, as the Arch. Palladii tells us, “ found the names of fourteen 
of them.” Of these names, only that of Cha-pa-erh Huo-che 
(Jabar Qoje) is cited by the Arch. Palladii. 

Cu‘ten Ta-hsin BAM (1728-1804) ,7"* however, had already 
cited the names of fourteen participants in his Nien-erh-shih k‘ao-i 
HoOHWR 4 [Notes on the Twenty-Two Histories]. In the edi- 
tion of the Nien-erh-shih k‘ao-t in 100 chiian published in the 
Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu BARES *° (ts‘e 313-330) , we find the fol- 
lowing entry in chiian 93 (ts‘e 329) . 10r7-10v2: **° 


212 No definitive solution of the problem can be expected, until a more thorough 
study of it is made on the basis of all the extant, relevant source material. 

*13 Ror a biography by Tu Lien-ché, cf. HuMMEL, op. cit., pp. 152b-155a. 

14 For this work cf. HuMMEL, op. cit., p. 153a. 


*16 For this work cf. HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 28b. 

*16 See pages 396-397 below for the translation of the complete account of the Baljuna 
episode as related in the biography of Jabar Qoje. The texts from which Cu‘ten Ta- 
hsin drew the names listed in his note relative to the “nineteen” men who fled to 
to the Baljuni River with Cinggis Qan, with the single exception of the passage already 
cited from the “ T‘ai-tsu pen-chi” (see pages 370-371 above), are found in the several 
biographies of the persons so mentioned. As these texts all are cited below, I shall not 
identify them individually at this juncture. 
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The Biography of Cha-pa-erh Huo-che (Jabar Qoje) 


T‘ai-tsu straightway withdrew and fled. Those who went with [him were] 
only nineteen men [in number]. Cha-pa-erh (Jabar) was included. 


When they reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River, [. . .]. 

Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) sometimes is written Pan-chu-chii ho $E7RFE i 
and sometimes is written Pan chun ho Pi inf. At this time, those who 
drank the water of the river, were nineteen men [in number]. As to those 
of them who can be attested (4%), [they are] Po-t‘u <@f: (Botu) —An 
I-ch‘i-lieh Jf, ¥) (Ikire[s]) tribesman, he is [the same as] Po-t‘u 7 
(Botu) —, Cha-pa-erh (Jabar)—{of] the Sai-i JEH#§ (Sayyi[d]) clan—, 
Chen-hai $i }/j:-—{of] the Ch‘ieh-lieh-t‘ai J: 4) 4; (Kere[yiltei) clan—, Ha- 
san-na Wi #y—{[of] the Ch‘ieh-lieh-i tJ: 4) JK (Kereyi{d]) clan—, Huai-tu 
(#86 (Qaidu)—{of] the Meng-ku Chiieh-lieh 37 A tEY) (Mongyofl] 
Kere[yid]) clan—, Shao-ku-erh £3 4 §—{of] the Mai-li-chi-t‘ai 7 BFA 
(Mergitei) clan—, Hsiieh-li-chien Na-yen <A & JH} Aq (? Sorgen Noyan) 
—{of] the Ch‘e-wu-t‘ai #IL A ((?]Ce’iitei) clan—, A[10v]}-chu-lu pay FR 
(?Ajulu[y])—{of] the Wo-lu-na-t‘ai 44747 (Orunafr]tai) clan—, 
T’a-hai Pa-tu-erh 2 YEHC AKG (Tayai Badur)—{of] the Sun-tu-ssu 3% 
@b RA (Suldus) clan. Yeu-ri Tu-hua FREER FE, Yeun-vt A-hai Hse 
buy #g:, and Ha-sa-erh sAF%58 (Qasar), father and son, should also be 
included. As to the rest, we are not informed. 


Wer Yiian ®aiii (1794-1856) "7 the author of the Viian-shih 
hsin-pien JCS Hitt ,2"* devoted an entire chapter of his history to 
the Baljuna question. Entitled “Shih hun-ho kung-ch‘en” %# 
%J5jEt (“The Meritorious Ministers [Who Participated] in the 
Oath at the Turbid River ”) , it constitutes chiian 23 (tse 7) .1r2- 
8r7. It opens as follows (113-9) : 


Just at the time when T“ai-tsu became ho-han (qayan), he was attacked 
by Wang Han (Ong Qan), father and son, of the K‘o-lieh (Kere[yid]) tribe. 
The enemy’s potential being strong and victory [for T‘ai-tsu] being uncertain, 
then he drank the water of the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River in order to swear 
in the band. 

In the Old History (= Yiian shih) sometimes it is written Pan-chu-ni 
ho PEFR JE ja], sometimes it is written Pan-chun ho }H Efi Yay, sometimes 
it is written Pan-chen ho Hf iA Ya], sometimes it is written Hei-ho 
iJ, and sometimes it is written Hun-ho jfaftinf. In the Yiian{-ch‘ao] pi- 
shih it is written Pa-le-chu[-na] hai-tzu ©, hil #4)? Hef (“ Lake 
Baljuna ”). 

*17 For a biography by Tu Lien-ché, cf. Arthur W. Hummet, Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) , Volume II, P-Z, Washington, 1944, pp. 850b-852a. 

*18 Cf. HUMMEL, op. cit., p. 85la. 

21° This character does not appear in We1’s note. 
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Those who drank this water with [him] were altogether nineteen men [in 
number]. They are called the “ meritorious subjects who drank [the water of] 
the Turbid River.” It means that they had once experienced hardship to- 
gether. In the Old History [their names] are scattered among the various 
biographies. [We] calculate that, excepting [those among] the “ Four Heroes ” 7° 
( PGE) and the “Four Vanguards”**! (PQ4E2%), 
The Yiian shih, in narrating the deeds of the “Four Heroes,” only, 

[in the case of] Po-erh-hu fi##f7, °*? (Borfo}yu[l]), mentions his drinking 

the water of the Turbid River.??* As to the others, in that which is said 

[about them] there is no mention of it. 
those who can now be ascertained are fifteen men [in number]. Excepting the 
several separate biographies of the three men Po-erh-hu (Bor{o}yu[l] and the 
imperial son-in-law Po-t‘u (Botu) and Su-pu-t‘ai #8 7R4 (Siibiitei) , now, as 
to these twelve men, in some cases [they have] separate biographies and in 
some cases they are mentioned in the biographies of their descendants. [We] 
classify [them] as follows: ?** 


Wer Yiian then cited (1rl0-7v3) the pertinent passages from 
the biographies to which he had previously made reference. In 
conclusion (7v4-8r7) , he began by saying (7v4-6) : 


It may be observed that the nineteen meritorious ministers [who parti- 
cipated] in the oath at the Turbid River were not necessarily all talents of 
“the vaporization of the clouds or the metamorphosis of the dragon,” 275 yet 
[T‘ai-tsu (= Cinggis Qan), even as Kuang-wu J6¢3R of the Han ff remem- 
bering] “the cooked wheat of Hu-t‘o-ho 72j’E {iJ and the bean gruel of Wu- 
lii-t‘ing 4gHE=t ,” °° indeed, surpassed ten thousand times ten thousand 


*2°T e., Boyortu, Muqali, Boroyul, and Cilayun. 

217 ¢., Jebe, Qubilai, Jelme, Siibegetei. 

*22 For a discussion of this and other transcriptions of the name of Boroyul ef. 
Pe.uior and Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 372-378, n. 31. 

*28T regret to state that I have not succeeded in finding the passage which Wer 
Yiian seemed to have had in mind. 

224 As I have preferred to cite the pertinent texts directly from the Yiian shih and 
in the sequence in which they therein occur, I have abstained from including a trans- 
lation of them as they were presented by Wer Yiian. 

25The words Sz ARF sA (yiin cheng lung pien) are found in the Shih chi 90 
(ts‘e 23).5v9. The passage in which they occur reads as follows (5v9-10): “If they 
(i.e., Wer Pao FRFI and P'rena Yiieh CR) should be able to lay hold of a 
scepter of [but] a ch‘th FR or a ts‘un +f in length (i.e., of just a little power), [then, 
amidst] the vaporization of the clouds or the metamorphosis of the dragon (i.e., 
numerous vicissitudes which are difficult to predict), there might be some opportunity 
which would give them a chance.” The historian means that these were men who were 
extremely resourceful. They felt that, as long as they were alive, their cause was not 
yet hopeless. Hence, they accepted imprisonment. 

26 This is an allusion to the passage in the biography of Fenc I {{§3% in the 
Hou-Han shu 17 (ts‘e 8) .1r4-15v8, which reads (8r3-9): 

“(Kuang-wu 363A] reached Wu-lii-t‘ing ne oir in Jao-yang 2 i. At that time 
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‘those of former times who, [once] the birds were all caught, laid [their] bows 
aside.” 227. Now those [of the nineteen] who can be ascertained are fifteen men 
[in number]. There still are four men wanting. Might they [not] be among the 
“Four Heroes ” and the “ Four Vanguards ” ? 


The Japanese scholar Naxa Michiyo, for his part, also cited in 
his Chingisu-kan jitsuroku BO BF BR > (pp. 209-213) the 
passages in the biographies in the Yiian shth relative to the Bal- 
juna covenant. 

As we have seen, only one of the passages in the biographies in 
the Yiian shih in which there is mention of the Baljuna covenant 
states that those who accompanied Cinggis Qan when he fled from 
Ong Qan were nineteen in number: that in the biography of the 
Mohammedan Jabar Qoje. However, there is, as we shall see, 
another source, apparently hitherto unnoticed, which confirms 
this figure. Of the nineteen men, thirteen were identified by 
Cu‘ten Ta-hsin and fifteen by Wer Yiian.*” As to the remaining 
four, his suggestion that they are to be found among the “ Four 


the weather was severely cold. The troops all were famished and weary. [Fence] I 
offered up bean gruel. The next morning Kuang-wu addressed the generals, saying, 
‘Yesterday, when I got the bean gruel from Kung-sun 48%, hunger and cold both 
left me.’ 

“ When [Kuang-wu] reached Nan-kung we, he encountered a great wind and rain. 
Kuang-wu drew his cart into an empty house by the side of the road. [Fena] I 
gathered firewood and Tene Yii Sh AS lit a fire. Kuang-wu dried his clothing before 
the fireplace. [Fence] I, in turn, presented cooked wheat and rabbit shoulder (l= 
Re JA). And then [Kuang-wu] crossed, the Hu-t‘o-ho Reve and reached Hsin-tu 
{4 oh.” 

Again, in the same biography, we also read (12r7-8): 

“[Kuang-wu] decreed, saying, ‘The generosity [exemplified in respect] of the im- 
provised bean gruel of Wu-lii-t‘ing and the cooked wheat of Hu-t‘o-ho has not been 
announced for a long time.’ ” 

By this Kuang-wu meant that for a long time he had not had the benefit of the 
advice of Fena I, of whom many people were jealous, and that he wondered why 
Fene I did not continue to advise him. 

*27This is an allusion to a passage in the account of the “Hereditary House of 
Kou-chien, King of Yiieh” RE) REPER in the Shih chi 41(ts‘e 15) .1r2-15rl 
(7r7-8). Edouard Cuavannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, Tome 
quatrieme (Chapitres XXXI-XLII), Paris, 1901, p. 432, translated it as follows: 

“ Fan Li était aussitét parti, et, (du pays) de 7's’i, il envoya au grand officier (Wen) 
Tcheng une lettre dans laquelle il lui disait: «Quand l’oiseau qui vole a été atteint, 
le bon arc est caché; quand le liévre rusé est mort, le chien agile est mis @ cuire . . . >.” 

°°8 Toky6, 1907. 

°2° See pages 393 and 394 above. 
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Heroes ” and the “ Four Vanguards” is an excellent one. How- 
ever, there is not even a hint of the participation of either the 
“ Heroes ” or the “ Vanguards ” in the Baljuna covenant in any 
of their biographies in the Yiian shih. The question, then, which 
awaits an answer is this: Who were the other four men? 

It is, perhaps, not without interest to observe that WotrFr in his 
account of the Baljuna episode on pages 42-44 of his Geschichte 
der Mongolen oder Tataren, quite independently of Wri Yiian, 
included the “Four Heroes ”—Mugali, Boyorcu, Boyorul, and 
Cilayun—among those who participated in the Baljuna covenant: 

... An dem Wasser Baldschune verband sich Temudschin mit seinem 
wiedergekehrten Bruder Chassar Esen, seinem Schwager, den Olchonod- 
Chonkiraten Wadschir Ssetsen, seinen sogenannten 4 Unerschrockenen Muchuli 
oder Muhuli, dem Dschelairen, Boghordschi, dem Arulaten Bughurul oder 
Borguhl, dem Uegiischin, Tschilaghon, dem Ssuldus und anderen seiner Ver- 
wandten und hohen Befehlshaber durch einen feierlichen Eid, indem er zuerst 
von dem mit Pferdeblut gemischten Wasser des Baldschune trank, gelobend, 
mit seinen Gefihrten Siisses und Bitteres zu theilen und wenn er sein Geliibde 
nicht halte, wolle er werden, wie das Wasser, welches er trinke. Alle Anwesen- 
den legten denselben Schwur [44] ab und war es spiiter, von einem der Bald- 
schunier abzustammen, eine hohe Ehre. 


I do not, of course, regard this undocumented account as the 
answer to the question. 

The pertinent passages in the several biographies in the Yiian 
shih are extremely important not only for the details they furnish 
concerning the Baljuna covenant as such, but also because they 
reveal that, when the Yiian shih was compiled in 1369, participa- 
tion in the covenant was looked upon as a singular event not only 
in the life of the individual concerned, but also in the history of 
his line. It obviously was a mark of the highest distinction. In 
presenting these passages in translation, I have observed the 
sequence in which they occur in the Yiian shih itself. They read 
as follows: 

1) The biography of Cha-pa-erh Huo-che 4LASLA (Jabar 
Qoje) *°° in the Viian shih 120 (ts‘e 38) .6r7-8r6 (6v1-7) : 


are The Chinese transcription of this name is based on the Mongolian form of the 
Persian Ja‘far Xwajah, i.e., “Lord Ja‘far,” a Sayyid, a descendant of the Prophet. Cf. 
Paul Petuiot, TP 28 (1932) .427; 29 (1932) .178; 31 (1932) .163. 
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~I 


T‘ai-tsu had a rift with Wang Han (Ong Qan) of the K‘o-lieh #5 J, (Kere- 
[yid]). One evening Wang Han (Ong Qan) came, moving his troops sur- 
reptitiously. Taken by surprise and being [entirely] unprepared for [it], the 
army [of T‘ai-tsu] was completely routed. T‘ai-tsu straightway withdrew and 
fled. Those who went with [him were] only nineteen men [in number]. Cha- 
pa-erh (Jabar) was included. 

When they reached the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River #£4¢ Je jij, their pro- 
visions were entirely exhausted and, [since the place was] desolate and remote, 
there was no way to obtain food. It happened that a single wild horse came 
northward. The prince Ha-cha-erh VAAL 5, ?** (Qajar) shot it and killed [it]. 
Thereupon, they removed the hide to make a cauldron. They produced fire 
from a stone. They drew the water of the River. They boiled and ate it.** 

T‘ai-tsu raised his hands and looking up at Heaven swore, saying, “ If I am 
able to achieve the ‘Great Work’ (= found the empire), I shall [always] 
share with you men ‘ the sweet and the bitter.’ *°* If I break this [my] word, 
may I be like the water of the River.” 5+ 

Among officers and men there was none who was not moved to tears. 


2) The biography of Chu-ch‘th-t‘ai RARE 29 (J ii[r|citei) in the 
Yiian shih 120 (ts‘e 38) .8r7-10r6 (9r2-3) : 


Chu-ch‘ih-t‘ai (Jii[r]¢itei), in the beginning accompanied [T‘ai-tsu] and 
campaigned against the Ch‘ieh-lieh-i }:AijJf (Kereyi[d]). He started °° from 
Han-ha 22% (Qal[a]qa[{ljid Eled]) and went through [the] Lake Pan-chen 
(Baljin[a]) Hf i y+ [episode].?*” 


8) The biography of Chen-hai #&## *°* in the Viian shih 120 
(ts‘e 38) .10r7-lir9 (10r8-9) : 


*51 See note 46 above. 

*82Te., the wild horse. 

*93 See note 109 above. 

*°4The meaning of these words is not immediately apparent. It may be that 
Cinggis Qan meant: “ May I be as helpless as this water which may be taken up and 
drunk.” In other words, “ May I be drunk up by others.” 

*%5 In Jiircitei we have an alternate form of the more usual Jiiréedei of the Seerct 
History. See note 54 above. 

*3° Lit., “led the way.” For the locus classicus of FEF (ch‘i hsing) cf. Lecce, 
op. cit. 4.283. 

*87 This text would seem to place the Baljuna episode after the battle in the Qala- 
qaljid Sands. In this respect it coincides with the sequence of events as narrated by 
RaSid al-Din. See note 212 above. 

*°8 This was the famous protonotarius of Giiyiig called Chingay by Fr. Iohannes de 
Plano Carpini in his Ystoria Mongalorum, Cap. IX, pp. 119 and 123. Cf. P. Anastasius 
VAN DEN Wynaaert, O.F.M., Sinica Franciscana, Volumen I, 1929, pp. 119 and 123. 
Paul Peiiror wrote his name “Cingai” in the TP 15 (1914) 628-629 and “ Cingai ” 
in the TP 28 (1932) .418, not to mention other references. A discussion of the original 
form of the name of the protonotarius is beyond the scope of this article, but elsewhere 
I may have the opportunity to demonstrate that it was Cinggai. 
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Chen-hai [was of] the Ch‘ieh-lieh-t‘ai $27) 4 (Kerefyiltei) clan. In the 
beginning as a military-rank officer (iff. {%) he accompanied T‘ai-tsu and 
participated in drinking the water of the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River EF 


Je wy. 
4) The biography of Su-pu-t‘ai 2A *° (Siibiitei) in the 
Yiian shih 121 (ts‘e 38) .1r4-8v8 (1r9-1v1): 


When T‘ai-tsu was at the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River, Ha-pan DASE *4° 
(Qaban) drove [thither] a flock of sheep to present [to him]. Encountering 
robbers, he was held [by them]. Hu-lu-hun 7 4jmf *42 (Quruyun) and 
Su-pu-t‘ai (Siibiitei) arrived straightway and stuck [lv] them with [their] 
spears. Both men and horses were overturned. The rest of the band escaped 
and fled. And so they extricated [their] father from danger and [thus] the 
sheep succeeded in arriving at the place where the [imperial] quarters were 
located. 


5) The biography of Hsiieh-pu-t‘ai 2¢#77 **° (Sdbiitei) in the 
Yiian shih 122 (ts‘e 38) .10r8-12r2 (10v1-3) : 


T‘ai-tsu first established [his] “ rising capital” (4 #}) °*° at the Pan-chu-ni 
(Baljuni) River HESE YE], which is now [known as] the Lung-chii River 
fe Eiy.7** Ha-pan (Qaban) drove [thither] a flock of sheep to present as 
tribute. Encountering robbers he was held [by them]. Hsiieh-pu-t‘ai (Sobi- 
tei) and his elder brother Hu-lu-hun (Quruyun) arrived straightway. Sticking 
the robbers [with their spears] they killed them. The band dispersed and fled. 
[Thus] Ha-pan (Qaban) succeeded in presenting [his] sheep at the place where 
the Emperor was [residing].**° 


28° This transcription of the name of the great general is based on a current pro- 
nunciation of the period. It alternates with that of Sébiitei below. Siibiitei ~ Sébiitei < 
Siibétei ~ Sébétei < Siibe’etei ~ Sébe’etei < Siibegetei~Sébegetei. In the passage of -é-> 
-ii- we have an instance of progressive assimilation which is so extremely common 
in Mongolian phonology. Cf. also Petuior, “ A propos des Comans,” p. 163, n. 1. 

For a biography of Siibiitei in a western language, cf. Apet-Rémusat, “ Souboutai, 
Général mongol,” Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, ou recueil de morceaux de critique et 
de mémoires retalifs aux religions, aux sciences, aux coutumes, a Uhistoire et a@ la 
géographie des nations orientales, Tome second, Paris, 1829, pp. 89-97. Cf. also Herbert 
A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, London-Shanghai, 1898, p. 680, no. 1784. 

240T e., the father of Siibiitei. His coming to the Baljuna with a flock of sheep is 
singularly similar to that of Asan with his thousand wethers. 

*41 This name seems to be the word which means “ Finger.” 

243 See note 289 above. The existence of two biographies of Siibiitei in the Yiian shih 
is well-known evidence of the haste with which it was compiled by the Ming histori- 
ographers. Cf., e.g. Pexxior, “A propos des Comans,” p. 163. 

*48 T‘y Chi seems to have regarded these words as constituting the name of the 
first capital established by Cinggis Qan. Cf. Petuior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1. 

*44 Cf, Pettiot and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 47, n. 1. Cf. also Petuior, TP $1 (1934). 
166-167. 

*45 See pages 406-407 below for a still earlier account of this event. 
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6) The biography of Ha-san-na "230 **° in the Viian shih 122 
(ts‘e 38) .18r8-18v7 (18r9-10) : 

Ha-san-na [was of] the Ch‘ieh-lieh-i (Kereyi{d]) clan. In the time of T‘ai-tsu 
he campaigned under [him] against Wang Han (Ong Qan) and rendered 
meritorious service. [T‘ai-tsu] ordered [him] to participate in drinking the 
water of the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River. Moreover, he said, “ Those who 
jointly drink this water with me shall be employed by me [from one] genera- 
tion [to another].” 


7) The biography of A-chu-lu PUR *7 (?Ajulu[y]) in the 
Yiian shih 123 (ts*e 38) 4v4-10 (4v5-6) : 

A-chu-lu (?Ajulufy]) [was of] the Meng-ku 337 (Mongyol) clan. In the 
time of T‘ai-tsu, he *4* ordered [him] to participate in drinking the water of 
the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River. 


8) The biography of Shao-ku-erh #37 5d **° (?Sa’uyur) in the 
Yiian shih 198 (ts‘e 38) .br1-5v6 (512-8) : 


Shao-ku-erh (?Sa’uyur) [was of] the Mai-li-chi-t‘ai 2 EBFAA (Mergitei) 
clan. He served T‘ai-tsu who ordered [him] to participate in drinking the water 
of the Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River. 


9) The biography of Su-ko 3£#f * (Siige) in the Yiian shih 
124 (ts‘e 39) 9r9-11v7 (9r10-9v2) : 


Su-ko (Siige) [was of] the Ch‘ieh-lich ¢: 4) (Kerefyid]) clan of the Meng-ku 
(Mongyol) .2° It is generally said that he was related to the Li-T‘ang 4 
ji¢ *°* through the marriage of one of his ancestors. 

His father Huai-tu $f (Qaidu) served T‘ai-tsu. Once [9v], in his com- 
pany, he drank the water of the Pan-chu-ni *°* (Baljuni) River. Su-ko (Siige), 

*4° For a complete, annotated translation of this biography, cf Paul Prturor, “ Une 
ville musulmane dans la Chine du Nord sous les Mongols,” JA 211 (1927) .261-279 
(pp. 264-268) . 

?47 My reconstruction of this name is tentative. (?) Ajulu[y] is also mentioned in the 
biography of his grandson Qaidu in the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 41) .17v7-19v6(17v8). 
See page 401 below. 

748 T e., T’ai-tsu. 

4° My reconstruction of this name is tentative. 

*5°' The name Siige seems to be an alternate form of Siike “ Axe.” 

*°1 For the use of Meng-ku (Mongyol) as an attribute of tribal names cf. Pe.uior 
and Hamgsis, op. cit., p. 6. 

*52T e., the T‘ang dynasty (618-907) of which the founder was Li Yiian ae. Cf. 
Robert des Rorours, Le Traité des examens, traduit de la Nouvelle Histoire des T‘ang 
(chap. xliv, alv), Paris, 19382 [= Bibliotheque des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Volume 
IT\, p. 348, for the dates of his ascension, abdication, and death. 

*58 The text has Pan-chu-chii_ (Jf), an obvious error for Pan-chu-ni (JB). Cf. also 
Pe.iior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 43. 
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as a man, outwardly looked simple, but inwardly he really was firm and 
resourceful. 


10) In the biography of T‘u-t‘u-ha —-E% ** (Tuly]tuya) in 
the Viian shih 128 (ts‘e 40) .14r2-18v2 (1714-7) : 


In the seventh moon, in the autumn [. . . of the twenty-sixth year . . . of 
Chih-yiian 327C (19 July-16 August 1289) ], when Shih-tsu -jif] *°° made a 
tour of inspection along the Northern Frontier,?°* he summoned [him] *57 to 
audience and comfortingly instructed him saying, “ Formerly T‘ai-tsu drank 
the water of the Pan-chu (Balju[na]) 2° River with those of his subjects who 
had shared hardships with [him] in order to commemorate [their] merits. [Our] 
experiences of the present day (= these days) [being such], how we need to 
be ashamed of ourselves [in comparison with] men of former times. May you 
do your best! ” 259 

When he returned to the capital Ji fifi, there was a grand banquet [in 
celebration of the successful conclusion of the campaign]. 


11) The biography of A-t‘a-hai PUSRRE *°° (?A[y]taqai) in the 
Yiian shth 129 (ts‘e 40) .9v9-11r8 (9v10-10r1) : 


A-t‘a-hai (?A[y]tayai) was a Sun-tu-ssu 34 Hi (Suldus) [tribes]man. His 
grandfather [was] T‘ai-hai Pa-tu-erh #2 ¥g¢ KAP 57 °° (Tayai Badur). Brave 
and courageous he was skilled in battle. Once,-in the company of T‘ai{10r]-tsu 
he participated in drinking the water of the Hei-ho 4 ynJ (“ Black River ”) .?° 


*°4For the reconstruction of this name I follow Paul Pexuior, “A propos des 
Comans,” JA 15 (1920) .125-185 (p. 164, n. 1). Cf. also Paul Petuiot, “ Notes sur le 
“ Turkestan ” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .12-56 (p. 24). 

755 Cf. note 114 above. 

*°°T e., in Mongolia proper. 

°°7 Te, Tuly]tuya. 

58 Tt is difficult to say whether we should restore the syllable -na or the syllable -ni 
or regard this transcription as one based on a form Balju of which, in the opinion of 
Petuiot and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 48, Baljuna would be “ une forme secondaire.” 

*5° The first translation of the words {FJ att AX would appear to be: “ Why should 
we be ashamed [in comparison with] the men of former times? ’—the implication being 
that we are as good as they. However, on the basis of the general context, it would 
appear to mean the opposite: “I am the Qayan. Many people went over to Qaidu, 
but you stayed with me through thick and thin.” 

*°° My reconstruction of this name is tentative. It would appear to be a derivative 
in -gai of Ayia “ Gelding.” 

261 This reference to Tayai Badur or Tayai Ba’atur as he is called in the Secret 
History (cf., e.g., §186) is particularly valuable as evidence in support of the his- 
toricity of the Baljuna covenant in that we know from §186 of the Secret History that 
Tayai Ba’atur not only participated in the defeat of the Kereyid, but was given one 
hundred jirgin by Cinggis Qan because of his distinguished service. 

*°? For this purely Chinese name designating the Baljuna cf. Petuior and Hamuis, 


op. cit., p. 44, n. 1. 
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12) The biography of Huai-tu {#48 (Qaidu) in the Viian shih 
131 (ts‘e 41) .17v7-19v6 (17v8): 


Huai-tu (Qaidu) [was of] the Wo-lu-na-t‘ai 444,949 G °°* (Orunafr]tai) clan. 
His grandfather, A-chu-lu (?Ajulufy]), had participated in drinking the water 
of the Hei-ho (“ Black River”) with T‘ai-tsu. 


13) The biography of Mai-li &# *** (Meli[g]) in the Yiian 
shih 132 (ts‘e 41) .6v7-7r6 (N. B. the margin has GZ/\) (6v8-9) : 


Mai-li (Meli[g] [was of] the Ch‘e-wu-t‘ai 7X ILE?” ([?]Ce’iitei) clan. His 
grandfather Hsiieh-li-chien Na-yen 2 FA RLF BA °° ([?|Sérgen Noyan), in the 
company of T‘ai-tsu, battled with Wang Han (Ong Qan) and participated 
in drinking the water of the Pan-chen (Baljin) River HEIR yay.?°" 


14) The biography of Yrx-Li T‘u-hua IRAEZE4E ** in the Yiian 
shih 149 (ts‘e 45) 22v10-25r1 (23r1-3) : 


Yeh-lii T‘u-hua [was] a Ch‘i-tan 32f} (Qitan) man. For generations [his 
family] had resided at Huan-chou. At the time of T‘ai-tsu, he came at the 
head of his multitude to submit. When the Great Army entered the confines 
of the Chin ¢, he served as guide [with the result that] one captured very 
many of the horses which he had [previously] pastured.?*® Later he waited 
upon T‘ai-tsu and participated in drinking the water of the Pan-chu 27° (Bal- 
ju[na]) River. 


15) The biography of Yeu-Lii A-hai IBFEPIH 2" in the Viian 
shth 150 (ts‘e 45) 9rl-11rl (9r8-10) : 


*©2 The character 5@, (erh) has been omitted from this transcription which properly 
should be Wo-lu-na-erh-t‘ai. 

*°4 For another transcription of the name Melig< Persian (< Arabic) M(aJl(i)k 
“ King,” cf. Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 72-738, n. 7. 

265 Although the text has RIC EE Ch‘e-wu-t‘ai, such a tribal name is unknown to 
us. If the character bisa (ch‘e) were an error for id (san) and the character 
(chih) were restored immediately after it, San-chih-wu-t‘ai would be a regular tran- 
scription of Salji’utai. Cf. Pettiot and Hamas, op. cit., p. 399, n. 3. If this emen- 
dation of the text were correct, Uyer would not have been the only Salji’ud to be 
associated with Cinggis Qan, as suggested by Pettior and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 400, n. 3. 

26° To have had the title Noyan, Sérgen must have been a person of some eminence. 
Although the reconstruction of the name Sérgen seems certain, its etymology is obscure. 

*°7 For this form of the name of the river cf. PeLuiot and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 48, n. 1. 

268 For this man who, after serving under Mugali, was named “Grand Preceptor,” 
cf. Paul Peturor, “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1930) .12-56 
(pp. 46-47). See also note 279 below. 

26° Or, “which [the Chin] had pastured.” 

*70'The character AX (mu) is an error for Ar (chu). For the problem of the 
reconstruction of this name see note 258 above. 

271 Ror this man, the elder brother of Yeu-Li T‘u-hua, cf. also Pexiiot, op. cit., 
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When the cyclical year was jen-hsii =f-)-% [1202], Wang K‘o-han (Ong 
Qayan) revolted and, in league [with others], plotted to succeed T'ai-tsu. 
T‘ai-tsu with those members of the imperial clan and “ grand ministers” 
who had shared his joys and sorrows drank the water of the Pan-chun (Bal- 
jun) River #¢ ri jn) *7* and [thus] made a covenant. As for A-hai, both [he,] 
the elder brother, and [T‘u-hua #§4§ ,] the younger brother, participated in it. 


On the basis of the texts which have been cited from the 
Secret History, the Yiian shih, and the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu, 
we may draw up the following alphabetized list of participants in 
the Baljuna covenant with their tribal or ethnic identifications: 


Ajulu[y] (?) —Mongyol 

Botu ~ Butu—Ikires 

Chen-hai (Cingqai) —Kereyid 
Cinggis Qan—Mongyol 
Ha-san-na—Kereyid 

Jabar Qoje—Mohammedan 
Jiiréedei ~ Jii{r]¢itei—_Mangyud 
Qaidu—Kereyid 
Qasar—Mongyol 

Sérgen(?) Noyan—Ce’iitei(?) 
Sa’uyur(?)—Merkid 

Tayai Badur—Suldus 

Yeh-lii A-hai—Qitan 

Yeh-lii T‘u-hua—Qitan 


In this list of fourteen I have included Cinggis Qan. Cu‘ten ‘T'2- 
hsin, as we have seen, included Toqu (~Tuqu) , the son of Qasar, 
but it is doubtful, I think, that even were he present with the 
others—the Secret History specifically states that Qasar left him 
in the hands of Ong Qan—, he would have participated in the 
covenant. Wer Yiian, as we have seen, included Boroyul (~ Bo- 
ro'ul) , ete., but I have not found the source of his authority for 
so doing. 

The name of still another participant was furnished by the illus- 
trious Russian historian W. Bartuo.p who, for his part, described 








pp. 47-49. For an explanation of his personal name A-hai cf. also Pexutort, op. cit., 


p. 49, n. 1. 
72 For this transcription in which the character Hi is read chun, not t'un cf. 


Pe.uiot and Hamsis, op. cit., p. 43, n. 1. 
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the Baljuna episode on page 875b of his entry “ CINGIZ-KHAN ” 
in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol I, A-D,’” pp. 856-862a, as 
follows: 


. The army collected by Djamika was soon defeated and scattered; but 


he afterwards succeeded in winning the confidence of the Sengiin and his 
father and estranging them from their former ally. This breach had the 
gravest consequences for Temi¢in; abandoned by almost all his followers, he 
had to retire with a small body of faithful retainers to the small lake of 
Baldjiyina and drink its bad water. Nevertheless he succeeded in cunningly 


baffling his opponents and surprising them by an unexpected attack. . . 

The faithful few, who had remained true to TemiCin even in the dark days 
at Baldjiyiina, afterwards enjoyed great privileges as “ Baldjiyinti ” in the 
empire founded by Cingis-Khan. It is important to note that three Muham- 
madans are mentioned among them: Dja‘far-Khodja, Hasan and Danishmand- 


Hadjib; the two latter accompanied their sovereign many years later on his 


campaign against the kingdom of the Kh’arizmshah and rendered great service 
to him by carrying on the negotiations between him and the inhabitants of 
these lands; Danishmand must have been much younger than Temicin, for he 
survived him by 25 years and is mentioned as tutor to his grandson Melik 
(one of Ugedei’s sons). These Muhammadans could only have come to this 
part of the world as traders; ... . 


BaRTHOLD’s ‘ * Dja‘ far-Khodja ” is the “Jabar Qoje” of the 
Yiian shih and his “ Hasan ” is the “ Asan ” of the Secret History, 
but his “ Danishmand-Hadjib ” does not seem to be attested in 
the Chinese sources. From the very fact that BARTHOLD mentions 
“ Danishmand-Hadjib ” as one of the three Mohammedans who 
participated i in the | Baljuna covenant, it is obvious that a defini- 
tive solution—positive or negative—of the problem of the Baljuna 
covenant is out of the question until the relevant Arabic and 
Persian sources are carefully explored. 

Turning our attention now to those Chinese sources in prose 
and verse which, in my opinion, are of the greatest importance in 
terms of the historicity of the Baljuna covenant—some of which, 
as we shall see, are parallel with the accounts which appear in 
some of the biographies in the Yiian shih—, let us examine them 
in a sequence which is chronological or approximately so. 

The earliest Chinese reference to the Baljuna episode is found in 


278 Leyden-London, 1913. 
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an author’s note in the “Chung-t‘ang shih-chi” P3act 27 
[““ Mémoires of the Affairs of the Chung-t‘ang”] by Wana Yiin 
SETH 27> (1228-1304) in the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-sheng ta-ch‘iian 
wen-chi UMFELAKAKSH *° 80-82 (ts‘e 20), where we read (82. 
8v6-9r1) : 


On hsin-ssu 3, , the twenty-first day [of the seventh moon, the autumn, 
of the second year of Chung-t‘ung Hiffg (18 August 1261)] there was an 
Imperial Directive: 

“{As to] the boy of [Our] ‘ hereditary servant’ ({H-—r),?°7 Mai-chu RAE 
(Maiju) ,?78 

The family name of T‘u-hua 7§7— t‘ai-fu Ze iil °° was Yeu-Lt Hs 
44. In the time of the former Chin 4 he was garrisoning Huan-chou 
#a 4} 28° His office [was that of] ai-li-te 3 FA ffi 28 [This] is shou-shu- 
chang Ff PKfe (“garrison chief”) in Chinese. Later, with eighteen 
{other] men, in the company of T“ai-tsu shen-yiian huang-ti >-ji pi IC 
247, he participated in drinking from the Hei-ho-tzu Synj-j- (“ Black 
River”). In [the number of] the ‘prime meritorious’ (73%) 2°? who 
assisted the Mandate, His Excellency was one of them. Mai-chu (Maiju) 
[was] the second son of the t‘ai-fu. He died at an early age. His son, 


*74 For other citations from this valuable source for early Yiian history cf. Cleaves, 
“A Chancellery Practice ... ,” p. 506, n. 45, and Antoine Mostagrrr and Francis 
Woodman C eaves, “ Trois documents mongols des Archives secrétes vaticanes,” HJAS 
15 (1952) .419-506 (p. 489). 

75 Although I have previously read this name Wane Hui, e.g., in “ A Chancellery 
Practice . .. ,” p. 505, n. 40, and “Trois documents mongols ... ,” p. 489, the 
reading Wana Yiin seems preferable. 

7° Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

*77 For this term cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1338 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951) .1-104 (p. 48, n. 89). 

*7° The name Maiju appears to be an alternate form of Baiju, the alternation of b 
and m being very common in Mongolian. Cf., e.g., beéin~meéin “monkey.” For 
mention of Maiju in the biography of Yeu-ti T‘u-hua cf. the Yiian shih 149 (ts‘e 45). 
23r8 and 9. 

7° T.e., “Grand Preceptor.” Cf. Pexuior, “ Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’... ,” p. 47. 
See also note 268 above. 

8° This was “90 li northwest of T‘ung-kou {Ja)}# in Chi-an #4 County, Liao- 
ning.” Cf. Karl A. Wirtrocen and Fina Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society: Liao 
(907-1125), Philadelphia, 1949 [= Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge, New Series—Volume 36, 1946), 
p. 70. 

251 This is a Jiiréen word. 

*8? For this term cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 


of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,” HJAS 13(1950).1-131 (p. 36, n. 38) and 
Cuixgaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1888 . . . ,” p. 48, n. 88. 
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Ming-an-tai-erh AAj%77 53 (Ming’andar) ,*** is now at the age of three 
and ten. The present Wei-hui-lu tsung-kuan fej PRAT 7°* Yeu-Lt 
Han-chieh Ji #tyH GE,?* is his elder brother. 
[since by] Sacred Directive [We] have already issued instructions that he be 
allowed to visit [his] family (= to go home), let him be given a document to 
take with him.” 

The text of the patent reads: 

“At the beginning of the foundation of Our Dynasty, thy grandfather 
contributed constructive 2°* labor. [Although] people now do not see [him], 
how could [his] service be forgotten? Although thou art not yet an adult in 
body, [can We] in Our heart bear [the thought of] letting [him] be without a 
successor? [Thou] mayest now receive the erstwhile title in order to make 
manifest the ‘ prime meritorious.’ As soon as [thou] hast reached the years 
of maturity, [9r] [thou] shalt be allowed to take over the duties of the office.” 


This testimony of Wana Yiin, here cited for the first time, can- 
not be assessed too highly. Not only is it earlier than that in the 
Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng-lu, not to mention the Yiian shih, but it is 
from the pen of a man whose credibility is not open to question. 
GROUSSET, we recall, interpreted the silence of the Secret History 
on the Baljuna covenant to be “ proof, it seems, that the legend 
had not yet crystallized in Mongolia even thirteen years after the 
death of the conqueror, that which renders more subject to criti- 
cism the later Persian and Chinese echoes of it.” For my part, I 
find this interpretation unconvincing and undemonstrable. The 
Secret History, regrettably, is silent on many events and many 
persons of which the historicity is not to be doubted.”*” While we 
may deplore the failure of the author (or authors) of the Secret 
History to mention the episode of the covenant as such, although 
including certain elements of the attendant circumstances, in view 
of the testimony of Wane Yiin, I find it difficult to imagine that 
the covenant was not historical. 


*88 The name Ming’andar < *Mingyandar is a derivative in -dar of Mingyan “ Thou- 
sand.” It means “ The Thousand.” There is no mention of him in the biography of 
Yeu-Li T‘u-hua. 

*84T e., “the tsung-kuan of the Wei-hui Circuit.” For this circuit cf. the Yiian shih 
58 (ts‘e 19) .18v5-8. 

285 There is no mention of him in the biography of Yeu-tw T‘u-hua. 

286 For an example of the Shih ching expression EBS (ching ying) cf. Leaag, op. 
cit. 4.861. 

*87 For example, there is no mention of the future protonotarius Chen-hai nor of the 


immortal Yeu-Liy Ch‘u-ts‘ai HSAs. 
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We have already read in the passages cited from each of the 
biographies of Siibiitei~Sébiitei how he and his elder brother 
Quruyun rescued their father Qaban from a band of robbers as 
he made his way to Lake Baljuna with a flock of sheep for the 
larder of Cinggis Qan. While it cannot be unequivocally asserted 
on the basis of these passages that Qaban brought the sheep to 
Cinggis Qan on the occasion of the Baljuna covenant, the circum- 
stances would suggest that he did so. Be that as it may, it is im- 
portant to note that an account paralleling those in these passages 
in the respective biographies is to be found in the text of an 
inscription by the same Wana Yiin, entitled “'Ta Yiian kuang-lu- 
ta-fu p‘ing-chang-cheng-shih Wu-liang-shih hsien-miao pei-ming ” 
KEHARAKAA BH IC BR RFCS (“ Epitaph on the Stele at 
the Ancestral Temple of Wu-liang{-hai] [Uriyang(qai)],°°° Kwang- 
lu-ta-fu,** P*ing-chang-cheng-shih,*” under the Great Yiian ”’) 
and found in the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-sheng ta-ch‘iian wen-chi 50 
(ts‘e 14) .1r2-14r2, where we read (1v9-2r2) : 


His °°! grandson in the third generation, Ho-ch‘ih-wen Pa-tu 4-7p{RW 
#15 °°? (Qaéi’un Badu{r]), begot two sons called Ha-pen MEHE (Qaban) and 
Ha-pu-li 127. HB ?°* (Qabul). Ha-pan (Qaban) begot two sons. The elder 
was called Hu-lu-hun 4% 4§ {ff (Quruyun). The younger was called Su-pu-t‘ai 
RARE (Siibiitei) . 

At the time when T'ai-tsu huang-ti was at Lake Pan-chu-na (Baljuna) 
PETRA HE.°** their father Ha-pan (Qaban) once took a flock of sheep to feed 


*88 This inscription is in memory of A-chu bay 7S (Aju), a descendant of Sibiitei 
(~Subiitei), of the Uriyanggai. 

*8° This title was the seventh of the forty-two honorary titles granted civil officials. 
In rank it was secondary first grade. Cf. the Yiian shih 91 (ts‘e 30) .17v1. 

29° For this office cf. the Yiian shih 85(ts‘e 28).3r10-3v10. Cf. also Francis W. 
Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1882 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” 
HJAS 12(1949) 1-183 (p. 46, n. 45). 

*°1 This refers to Po-hu-tu Pa-tu $272, AIK (?Boqudu Badu[r]) in the preceding 
line (1r8). 

°°? The name Qaéi’un (< Qaciyun), a derivative in -yun of Qadi, is the same as, for 
example, that of one of the seven sons of Menen Tudun, an ancestor of Cinggis Qan. 
Cf. the Secret History §45. For its etymology cf. Pexuior and Hamais, op. cit., 
p. $95, n. 2. ; 

*°° The name Qabul is the same as, for example, that of the great-grandfather of 
Cinggis Qan. Cf., e. g., the Secret History §48. 

*°4 This is one of, at least, two examples in the Chinese sources which contradict 
the statement by Petuior and Hamais, op. cit., p. 43, n. 1: “La forme Baljuna ne se 
rencontre en chinois que dans |’Histoire secréte. . . .” See also note 308 below. 
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the Emperor. Midway he encountered robbers and was seized [by them]. Hu- 
lu-hun (Quruyun) and his younger brother arrived straightway and stuck the 
robbers with [their] spears and killed [2r] them. The rest of the band escaped 
and fled. And so they extricated [their] father from danger and the food 
convoy finally reached His Majesty. From this [time on] the reputation for 
filiality (2) and righteousness ($€) of the elder brother and the younger 
brother was [much] heard among the northern tribes. 


Although, as we have seen, it is specifically stated in both the 
Ch‘in-cheng-lu and the Yiian shih that Botu of the Ikires partici- 
pated in the Baljuna covenant, it is strange that there is no 
reference to this fact in his biography in the Yiian shih 118 (ts‘e 
37) .7r9-8v1, especially since there is reference to it in the text of 
an inscription which seems to have served as a source for the 
biography in the Yiian shih. I refer to the “ Fu-ma Ch‘ang-wang 
shih-te pei ” SH35& EH4SHR (“Stele [in Commemoration] of the 
Ancestral Virtues ** of the Prince of Ch‘ang,** Imperial Son-in- 
Law ”) by Cuane Shih-kuan ‘27 *°" in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei 
BUI **° 25 (ts‘e '7) .10v1-13v6, where we read (11r6-11v9) : 


According to the genealogy the princely family is [of] the I-ch‘i-lieh Jf 2¥ Fi] 
(Ikire[s]) clan. He goes by his hsiao-tzu s}s442°°° A-shih Paf5& %°° (AS). 

Chung-wu #2 3% °°! (“ Loyal and Martial [Prince of Ch‘ang]”) early en- 
countered the rising fortune [of our dynasty]. He accompanied T‘ai-tsu huang- 
ti when he rose in the Northern Quarter and participated with the various 
heroes in drinking the water at the Hei-ho Synf (“Black River”). They 
mutually bound themselves in covenant and oath. He experienced °°? the ex- 
pansion of the Imperial Domain. 


As to Chen-hai of the Kereyid, of whom the historicity has 


#°°T.e., “ Glories.” 

*°° See note 300 below. 

°°7 For the partial translation of another piece by this writer who flourished early 
in the fourteenth century cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “A Medical Practice of the 
Mongols in the Thirteenth Century,” HJAS 17 (1954) 428-444 (pp. 438-440). Cf. also 
Pe.uiot and Hamais, op. cit., p. 45, n. 1, for a reference to the occurrence of Hei-ho 
(“ Black River’’) in the present text. 

°°8 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

29° Te, “little style” or “ milk-name.” 

800° This name means “Food” in Turkish. Cf., e.g., C. Brockenmann, Mittel- 
tiirkischer Wortschatz nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk, Budapest- 
Leipzig, 1928 [= Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica I}, pp. 18-14. An imperial son-in-law, 
A8 was invested Prince of Ch‘ang in 1317. Cf. the Yiian shih 108 (ts‘e 36) .4r. 

°° T.e., Botu. See note 69 above. 

802 T e., shared in. 
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never been questioned, even though his name, unlike that of Botu, 
does not appear in the Secret History, there is the text of an in- 
scription entitled “ Yiian ku yu-ch‘eng-hsiang Ch‘ieh-lieh Kung 
shen-tao-pei ming ” TA AKHTE AA ie (“ Epitaph on the 
Spirit-Way Stele [in Memory] of the Late Yu-ch‘eng-hsiang,*” 
His Excellency Ch‘ieh-lieh (Kere[yid]), under the Yiian”) by 
Hsis Yu-jen #FAE ** (1287-1364) in chiian 10 of the Kuei-t‘ang 
hsiao-kao 2248/3 *° in the San-i-t'ang ts‘ung-shu = tHitw 
PF 5° (ts‘e 22) 5r5-8r1. Hsti Yu-jen whose credibility, it seems to 
me, is undoubted referred three times to the Baljuna covenant 
in the text of the inscription, twice in the text in prose and once 
in the text in verse. 

The first of the two prose references is the source of the cor- 
responding passage in the biography of Chen-hai in the Yiian shih. 
It reads (5v7-9): 


In [the cyclical year] ping-yin fy fq [1206] he was made captain of a 
hundred men (4% —j) *°’ and accompanied the royal princes and the sundry 
officials to the Pan-chu-wu-na PEP JCF (Balju’una) *°* Hei-ho 3 yny (“ Black 
River”) and participated in the covenant. 


The second prose reference reads as follows (7r6-8) : 


It is often said that to have drunk water [from] the Hei-ho Sjmj (“ Black 
River”) constituted [the mark of] the highest meritorious companions [of 
T‘ai-tsu]. His Excellency really was one of them. The National History (i 
31) known as T‘o-pi-ch‘th-yen Ht REA (Tobéiyan) is most secret. Unless 
one has merit, he is not recorded, but His Excellency’s name is found therein.®°® 


In the verse of the epitaph proper, Hst Yu-jen recapitulated 
the prose references in the following manner (7v2-3) : 


*°8 T.e., “ Minister of the Right.” 

8°4 For the translation of his biography in the Yiian shih 182 (ts‘e 54) .7v1-12v7, cf. 
Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1346,” HJAS 15 
(1952) 1-123 (pp. 46-53, n. 54). 

8° For this work by Hst Yu-jen cf. Cieaves, op. cit., p. 26, n. 6. 

896 J have used the edition of 1921. 

8°7T e., a centurion. 

5°8 See note 294 above.’ This form of the name is in itself extremely interesting, for 
it suggests a Mongolian original Balju’una < *Baljuyuna. For another instance of -u- 
~w’'u<-wyu in the early language, cf. the verb turbi-~tu’urbi-< tuyurbi- discussed by 
Mostarrt and CieEaves, op. cit., pp. 474-475. 

5°? For a discussion of this extremely important passage in reference both to the 
Tobéiyan and the Baljuna covenant cf. Hung, op. cit., pp. 484-4865. 
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Wu-ho +i! [The most marvelous] achievement in the world! **° 

The founding of the empire thereby **1 began. 

The covenant [at] the Hei-ho (“Black River ”) 

Was as clear as white water.*!? 

Encompassed [by convenanters] in [his] carriage-tracks and campaigning 
with them in [his] retinue,*** 

What stronghold did he *** not break down? 

[Whose] merits in battle are said to be many? *?° 

We, in truth, had him.?7¢ 


Although the passage which has been cited from the biography 
of T‘u-t‘u-ha (Tu[y]tuya) in the Yiian shih is, as it stands, con- 
vincingly authoritative with its quotation of the words of Seéen 
Qayan, uttered but fifty-two years after the death of his grand- 
father, Cinggis Qan, it is our good fortune to possess the im- 
mediate source not only of the passage in question but of the 
biography of T‘u-t‘u-ha (Tu[y]tuya) as a whole. It is the “ Chii- 
jung chiin-wang shih-chi pei” AAEM 7" (“Stele fin 
Commemoration] of the Merits of the Family of the Chiin-wang 
of Chii-jung”) by Yé Chi RS ** (1272-1348) in his T'ao-yiian 
hsiieh-ku-lu BABES © 23 (tse 6) .7r5-15r7, where we read 
(9v2-5) : 

In the seventh moon [. . . of the twenty-sixth year . . . of Chih-yiian (19 
July-16 August 1289) ], when Shih-tsu personally made a tour of inspection 


along the Northern Frontier, he summoned the Prince **° to audience and 
comforted him, saying, “ Formerly T‘ai-tsu drank the water of the Pan-chu 


319Tn the expression {U "J. (tai kung), the character {R (tai) = tt (shih) . 

*11 The use of {fF in the sense of JJ is in imitation of Shu ching style. 

312 These words constitute an allusion to the passage in the 7'so chuan which reads 
(Lecce 5.188, ll. 2-8) 26-1, AAS SAA FE fa 4, AFA ATK. Lecce rendered 
this (5.190, Par. 1, Ist.): “The prince said, ‘ Wherein I do not continue to be of the 
same mind as my uncle [Tsze-fan was the brother of the prince’s mother], may the 
Spirit of this clear water punish me!’ ” 

*18T_e., “ With such travelling companions and comrades in arms.” 

*14T e., T‘ai-tsu or Cinggis Qan. 

%15 T e., “ Who was the most meritorious in battle? ” 

8167 e., “Our Excellency, in truth, was the one.” 

°17 This text is also found in the Kuo-ch‘ao wen-lei fq 3 3C#A 26 (ts‘e 7) .7r4-18v7. 

*28 For the biography of Yu Chi ef. the Yiian shih 181 (ts‘e 54) .4r4-15r8. For 
references to him in Western Sinological literature cf. Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862... ,” p. 48, n. 24. 

51° Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

*29T e., Tuly]tuya. 
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(Balju{na]) River with those of his subjects who had shared hardship with 
[him] in order to commemorate their merits. [Our] experiences of the present 
day (= these days) [being such], how we need to be ashamed of ourselves 
{in comparison with] men of former times. May you do your best! ” 

Hai-tu #¥#)$ (Qaidu) *** and others, having fought several losing battles 
and having learned that His Majesty was personally conducting the cam- 
paign, straightway withdrew his troops and departed. 

Then the Imperial Carriage (= the Emperor) returned to [Ta]-tu [~ ]@pf °°? 
and there was a grand banquet [in celebration of the successful conclusion of 
the campaign]. 


Yu Chi being another trustworthy and dependable authority, 
who had access to materials which have long since disappeared, { 
do not hesitate to regard his quotation of the words of Secen 
Qayan as prima facie evidence of the historicity of the Baljuna 
covenant. 

Having cited all the official or semi-official Chinese sources 
relative to the Baljuna covenant of which I have cognizance, I 
now turn to Chinese sources in the domain of belles-lettres 
properly speaking—poems by Yiian poets of which the subject of 
one is none other than the Baljuna covenant. 

The Arch. Palladii, it will be recalled, translated (op. cit., p. 
211) the verses of a poet cited by Hsis Sung: “ « Hbxorga Oni 
NOJBYWKHUKH, BO3ZBHTaBlie MpecTONb; Cb BeAMKHM’b TpyOMb 
MpOJaraiW OHH MyTb CKBO3b TepHid; KIAHACh, NHIM 43b rpA3Holt 
pbxu (Bozy).» ” [“ Formerly there were champions, who had set 
up a throne; with great labor they opened a way through the 
thorns; swearing, they drank from the dirty river (water) .”] He 
did not, however, name the poet or the title of the poem. Dr. 
William Hune (#3), having most graciously joined me in my 
search for the original poem, found it on 5 October 1955. He com- 
municated his discovery to me the following day.*** The impor- 


321 For Qaidu cf. Hampais, op. cit., p. 79, n. 1. For his dates (circa 1280-1801) inter 
alia cf. P. P. apud Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 79-80, n. 1. 

#22Tn the text of the biography of Tulyltuya we find J fili (ching-shih) “ Capital.” 
See page 400 above. It is probable, therefore, that the single word tu in this text 
should be taken as an abbreviation of Ta-tu rather than Shang (_--)-tu. 

823 Tt is a pleasure to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to Dr. Huna for the good 
counsel and material assistance which he has so generously given me in the course 
of my study of the historicity of the Baljuna covenant. Having touched on the 
question on pages 484-485 of his monumental article “The Transmission of the Book 
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tance of the poem for establishing the historicity of the Baljuna 
covenant cannot be overestimated. It is the fifth of the “ Ching- 
ch‘eng tsa-yen liu shou” RRREBAA ** [Six Miscellaneous 
Poems on the Capital City ”] by Nai-hsien 385 *** (born in 1310) 
of the Yiian, which are found in the collection of his poems en- 
titled Chin-t‘ai-chi @%% °° The poem in question is found in 
chiian 1 (ts‘e 53) .22v2-3. It reads as follows: 


The tall plane-trees stretch up toward the crimson walls.**7 

The lofty buildings ** rise in mid-air.3?° 

Swords and [other] pendants—how profuse! **° 

Carts and horses are like flowing water.**1 

Formerly there were the ministers of the dynasty *** 

Who toiled to clear away the brambles.*** 

The covenant was established *** by drinking [from] the Hei-ho 
yj (“ Black River ”) 


Known as The Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 14 (1951) 433-492, he has 
followed the progress of the present study with the keenest of interest, discussing with 
me difficult passages in the Chinese texts and supplying additional references. 

824 Cf. the Chin-t‘ai-chi (see note 326 below) 1 (ts‘e 53) .21v10-22v7. 

*25 This poet was a Ko-lo-lu $5 3#¢/R (Qarlulq]) by origin. Cf., e.g., the prefaces 
to the Chin-t‘ai-chi (see note 326 below) 1rl-6v10. 

*2° This work in two chiian is found in the Sung-fen-shih ts‘ung-k‘an ii 3> 48 TU 
as edited by Tune K‘ang 3a ie. 

°27 The words Ht RIA (kung chu-yiian) literally mean “salute the crimson walls.” 
By the use of the word kung, the poet tells us that the walls are higher than the 
trees. As to the expression chu-yiian (“crimson walls”) designating the walls of the 
mansions of the grandees, the only example of it registered in the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu 
PA ICRA (Commercial Press edition), 528,1, is this very one. 

$287 e., the buildings in the compounds behind the walls. 

82° Tit., “rise, leaning on the air.” 

880] e., there is a constant bustle of dignitaries coming and going. 

881 For the words HGBan Ye7K (Ch‘e ma ju liu shui) cf. the passage in the annals 
of the Empress Ma Be fy in the How Han-shu 10(ts‘e 5).11v6-19v9, which reads 


(16r7-8) : He An Derk, Roan Ue . “The carts were like flowing water; the horses 


were like soaring dragons.” 


*82'The locus classicus of the words jft#8Fa (she chi ch‘en)< MLPBZ EA (she 
chi chih chen) is in the Lun-yii. Cf. Lecar, op. cit. 1.307, where they are translated: 
“a minister in direct connexion with the sovereign.” In his note on page 308, however, 
Lecce rendered them more literally as “‘a minister of the altars to the spirits of the 
land and grain.’” As used by Nai-hsien, the words refer to the loyal companions of 
Cinggis Qan, who helped him establish his dynastic fortune. 


23 Such as Ong Qan, Jamuya, etc. 
84 The words @K [ff (sha hsiich) literally mean “to smear blood fon the mouth].” 


Their locus classicus is in the Meng tzu. Cf. Lecar, op. cit. 2.487. Cf. also CHAVANNES, 
op. cit. 2(1897) .414, n. 1. 
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_ And the rightful investitures **° are recorded in history.5** 


The nation is grateful for [their] meritorious service *%* 
And the rewards reach [even] unto [their] descendants. 


From this poem we learn that the descendants of those who 
participated in the Baljuna covenant were provided with special 
residences at the expense of the state. It is hardly likely that 
such a mark of distinction would have been accorded the descend- 
ants of presumed participants in a covenant which was but 
legendary. The poet writes as one for whom the Baljuna cove- 
nant was an accepted fact. There is nothing whatever in his 
manner of expressing himself to suggest that he was dealing with 


a legendary theme. 
The second poem which reveals the sentiments of one who re- 


mained loyal to the Yiian after the advent of the Ming is the 
fourth of the “ Hou wu-t‘i wu shou ” #92 *** (“ Five Later 
Poems Without Titles”) by Wane Feng £# (1319-1388) ** of 
Chiang-yin 7, found in the Wu-ch‘i chi TRH (4 F 23v6- 
24v8) in the Chih-pu-tsu chai ts‘ung-shu MARBRE (tse 
108-109) , which reads as follows (2417-9) : 


[Beyond] Chii-yung{-kuan] Jy; Jif[ [ij ],°** the strategic barrier, 
almost impregnable,?** 


*°5The words #J#F (p‘ou ch‘iian) (lit., “to split the [iron] bond”) constitute an 
allusion to the words fll FF (pou fu) (“to split the tally ”) found in the Shih chi 
8(ts‘e 4).82v3 and 130(ts‘e 30).15v4. CHAVANNEs, op. cit. 2(1897).388, translated 
the passage in which they occur in the first instance as follows: “ Alors (l’empereur) 
examina les mérites (de chacun); il distribua des apanages aux vassaux et aux 
seigneurs” en leur remettant des insignes divisés.*.” In note 2 on the same page 
Cuavannes discussed the expression pf 2% (chu-lich-hou) and in note 3 the word 
# (pou). Cf. also the Han shu 1 _- (ts‘e 1).8rl10 for the corresponding passage. 
For the translation of the latter cf. Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han 
Dynasty by Pan Ku 1(1938).111. Cf. also the Han shu 1 _ (ts‘e 1).21r9 for the 
second occurrence. For the translation of the latter cf. Duss, op. cit. 1 (1938) .146. 

*°° For the term iy 3H (ch‘ing-shih) cf. the Tz‘u-hai RE YE, ACHE, 211. 

°°7 The words B45 (hsiin lao) are from the Meng tzu. Cf. Leacn, op. cit. 2.475. 

*°8 Poems in which there is an expression of political sentiments frequently are left 
without titles. : 

*°° T am indebted to Dr. Huna for these dates. 

*4° This is a work in seven chiian. 

*1 For this work cf. HummMet, op. cit., p. 613a. 

*2 For this famous pass north of Peking cf., e.g., Ed. Cuavannes et Sylvain Lév1, 
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Cn the Tower of Nostalgia ( 22 $f} &) *** the nostalgic are 
many.*45 

The sovereign’s sentiments are not removed from the grass at 
the crimson steps [of the audience hall].*4¢ 

[As to] the ancestors’ oath, let one not forget the Hei-shui ho 
IKI (“ Black-Water River ”). 

Between the Former and Later Yen Liv #8 #ij **7 the 
[dynastic] fortune rested.*48 

[Yet] the Eastern and Western Yiian Wei 7¢ Hi **® “ passed 
away in a hundred years.” *5° 





“Note préliminaire sur l’inscription de Kiu-yong koan,” JA 4(1894).354-373 (p. 354); 
Henri Corpier, TP 6(1895).123; Henri Corpier, TP 9(1898) (Supplément) 53; and 
Ed. Caavannes, 7P 9 (1908) .403, n. 1. 

*4° Lit., “not easy to raze.” 

*** For the story of the wang-hsing-t‘ai (lit., “ watch-homeland-tower ”), i.e., “the 
tower from which one watches (= longs for) his native land,” cf. the Tz‘u-hai, [fe 
4E , 74a. As to the source of the story, it is found in the Shu i chi Dt Bad by Jen 
Fang FEM. Cf., e.g., the Han-Wei ts‘ung-shu GERRREAF (1791 edition) (ts‘e 89), 
, oe 7r9-7v6. As to the first of the two lines there cited (7v3) from the “ Huai 
chiu fu” {978K (“ Rhymeprose on [the Subject of] Thinking of Old [Friends]”) by 
Wane Lang ER, it may be rendered: “ The t‘ai (‘tower’) [built at the place] where 
the general (= Wane Hui ED {halted after he] had gone out of the pass.” Although 
the reference to the wang-hsiang-t‘ai in the Shu i chi is not found under the entry 
wang-hsiang-t‘ai in the P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (Commercial Press edition), 408, 2, where it 
might properly be expected to be registered, it is, as I was informed by Mr. Achilles 
Fane, found under the entry Wane Hui, op. cit., 2865, 2. Cf. also J. J. L. Duyvenpax, 
“A Chinese ‘ Divina Commedia’,” TP 41 (1952) .255-316 (p. 266, n. 2). 

*4°T e., Toyon Temiir (1320-1370) of the Yiian and his followers. For Tovyon 
Temiir cf. Cieaves, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862... ,” pp. 27-28, n. 2. 

*4° This is a reference to the grass which Seéen Qayan caused to be brought from 
Mongolia and set out before the audience hall in the palace in Daidu in order that 
his descendants be reminded of the frugality of the life of the steppe. See the poem 
by the Yiian painter K‘o Chiu-ssu 4] Jt 4M. which is cited on pages 417-418 below. 

For the term Ft ee (tan-chth) (lit., “ cinnabar courtyard”) cf. the explanation in 
the Han kuan-i Jeg (¥E of Yinc Shao JME By (circa 140-206) in the P*ing-chin-kuan 
ts‘ung-shu 2B fiz EE (ts‘e 5), _& , 22v10-11, where it is said: ‘“ [As to] its sides, 
they paint the base with cinnabar. Hence, it is called tan-ch‘ih.” Cf. Herbert A. Gites, 
A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second Edition, Revised & Enlarged) (1912), p. 247, 
no. 1987. Cf. also Tz‘u-hai, $2, 96a. This and other texts relative to the term 
tan-ch‘th merit a careful study, as they present many problems. 

477 e. the Eastern (206-8 B.C.) and Western (25-220 A.D.) Han YE . In the 
name Yen Liu, Liw is the surname of the founder of the Han dynasty and Yen 
(“Flame”) is an epithet which refers to the fact that fire (4X) was the dynasty’s 
element. Cf., e.g., the Tz‘u-hai, B4#, 189b. 

348 Te., there was the interregnum of Wana Mang EF (9-23 A.D.). 

*°T e., the Pei Wei 449% or “Northern Wei” (886-533 A.D.). In the name 
Yiian Wei, Yiian is the surname which Ywan Hung-Yen JU %& HE (472-499) (canonized 
Hsiao-wen-ti 3f FF ) gave to the dynasty in 496. Cf. e.g., the Tz‘u-hai, FE Q87b. 
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Saddened,**! we shall not weigh °°? the causes of the rise and 
fall [of empires]. 

It only depends upon what [their] virtue was like at the 
time.®5° 


The third poem from which I shall cite but three couplets was 
composed by Yuan Chieh #4 (1267-1327) .°** Entitled “ Shan- 
chih ch‘ien-shih hsiung nan kuei shu huai po yiin ” #724 U8 
SHAH (“A Hundred Rhymes Narrating My Thoughts Con- 
cerning the Return to the South of [My] Elder Brother, the Ch‘ien- 
shih, Shan-chih ”’) **° it is found in the Ch‘ing-jung chii-shih chi 
WABI °° 4(ts‘e 3) .14v1-17v4. Not only is the poet’s style 
very difficult, but his persistent use of allusions, some literary and 
some historical, makes its reading arduous. In the part of the 
poem in which there occur the couplets cited hereinafter the poet 
tells his friend Teng Wen-yiian #82C)K,°" a colleague in the 
Bureau of Historiography, that, inasmuch as Cinggis Qan started 
the vogue of remembering the services of his comrades in arms, 
particularly their military exploits, military officers and their 
families continue to send in the merits of their ancestors, all of 
which are kept on file. As the stone tablets are full of exaggerated 
claims, it has been necessary to ascertain the facts. For this reason, 
although it is not that the historiographers are not able to write, 
but because the task is so heavy, generally they cannot write even 
one biography in a whole year. Although YUan Chieh and his 


8°T e “in but a lifetime.” The words FQ4Fi4 (po nien kuo) constitute an 
allusion to the opening line in the poem by Po Chii-i 4 iG 3, (772-846) entitled 
“Pieh Wei Su” YiERE (“Leaving Wer (Ying-wu REY), (Prefect of) Su(-chou 
J] )”] which is found in the Po-shih Ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi Q Fete age 18 (ts‘e 5) .18r5- 
7. The line in question is the first of a couplet which reads: —Q4F 4K 263 Bs EE 
HK. “A hundred years (=a lifetime) have passed (= is spent) in sadness; ten 
thousand (= all sorts of) memories have come in drunkenness.” 

$51 Lit., “Sadness comes.” In his use of the words ¥XZKE (ch‘ou lai), the poet was 
inspired by their occurrence in the couplet by Po Chii-i. See note 350 above. 

852 Lit., “ compare.” 

$58J e., “The real criterion is how good they were at the time.” 

*54 Cf, Janet Rinaker Ten Broeck and Yru Tung (FH), “A Taoist Inscription of 
the Yiian Dynasty: The Tao-chiao pei,” TP 40 (1950-1951) .60-122 (p. 71, n. 8). 

85 T e, Tena Wen-yiian $$ 4v Jil. For this identification of the poet’s colleague and 
friend I am indebted to Dr. Hunc. See note 357 below. 

85° Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition. 

*°7T e., Shan-chih. See note 355 above. 
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friend Tena Wen-yiian, for the most part, are in agreement, TENG 
Wen-yiian now goes home. 

In the light of these sentiments expressed by YUan Chich the 
following verses are especially significant in that they treat of an 
episode—that of the Baljuna covenant—of which the historicity 
was not questioned by the poet-historiographer. They read 
(15v7-9) : 


In the “ dragon wilderness ” *°* there began the Divine 
Might (jpipit ) *°° 

And in the “ Nine Regions” ( JLdk)%°° it cut down the 
weeds **4 unto the extremities.°° 

The nobles [already] appeared to be imperial attendants 

And carried [each] arrows *°* and wore [each] a bow [garnished] 
with [tips of] ivory.**+ 

Next to the River (jii{) they swore an oath and “ split 
the tallies.” °° 

When you spread out the map,*°* there appear [before your 
eyes] their fiefs.9°7 


“8 The locus classicus of the term BE te (lung huang) is in the “ Hsii” Re in the 
Han shu 100 (ts‘e 32),  , 1rl-2lv5, where we read (3r4): “([The chieftans of] the 
dragon wilderness and desert ( = Yi) north all came to Court.” 

“6° Te, “the Might of Cinggis Qan.” 

86° This term originally was used in reference to the “ Nine Provinces ” (FLUSH) of 
Ancient China. Cf., e. g., the Tz‘u-hai, F-6, 109a-b. 

°°? See note 333 above. 

°°? Te., “ thoroughly.” 

*°8 The locus classicus of the words PAE (hsieh shih) is in the “ Ttien wen” FR AR] 
(“ Heavenly Questionings”) in the Ch‘u-tz‘u AB RE 3(ts‘e 2) .1r3-35v8 (29v7). A. 
Conrapy, Das dillteste Dokument zur chinesischen Kuntsgeschichte T’ien-wen FR 
fi], Die ., Himmelsfragen“ des K’iih Yiian (Leipzig, 1931) [= China-Bibliothek der 
.. Asia Major “ Band II], p. 137, “Str. 77. V. 151,” translated them “. . . und legt 
den Pfeil auf (die Sehne) ? ” 

*°4 The locus classicus of the words Say (hsiang-mi) is in the Shih ching. Cf. 
Leccr, op. cit. 4.261, where the line $ FY ARR (hsiang-mi yii-fu) is rendered: 
“There are the bow with its ivory ends, and the seal-skin quiver.” Cf. also Leccr’s 
note on page 261. 

#69 See note 335 above. 

*°6 Te., “on the map.” 

867 The words AB (tz‘u li) (lit., “to grant that upon which one treads [= ter- 
ritory]”) are from a passage in the 7'so chuan which reads: FAIRIES MR. Ct. 
Lecce, op. cit. 5.189, 1. 8. In Leaee’s translation (op. cit. 5.140, Par. 1) the passage is 
rendered: “So there was given to our founder rule over the land, . . .” Cf. also 
Ed. Cuavannes, “ Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole,” 
TP 6(1905) 1-42 (p. 9, n. 1). 
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The fourth poem from which I shall again cite but three coup- 
lets was composed by the same poet. Entitled “ Tung-men hsing ” 
YPY4T °° (“ Lamentation at the Eastern Gate”), it is found in 
the same Ch‘ing-jung chii-shih chi 8 (ts‘e 4) .17r10-17v9. Again 
the poet’s style is very difficult and his allusions are not easy to 
identify. As to the part of the poem in which there occur the 
couplets to be cited, the poet describes what appears to have 
been a pageant in which the descendants of those who participated 
in the Baljuna covenant took part and then goes on to lament 
the fact that the Mongols have lost that sense of loyalty which 
they had in earlier days. The relevant couplets read (17v1-3) : 


The Divine Emperor (jf! €.) ,°°° brandishing a spear, crossed 
the Hei-ho Mya (“ Black River”). 
The “Four Wings” (PQ jfj ).°7° “holding up the sun,” *74 
stood shoulder to shoulder.*”* 
{They wore] golden robes,’** girdles [garnished] of pearls,*7+ 
and hats [studded with] seven gems.**° 
[Because of] the “ splitting of the tallies ”°7° and the “ girdle and 
whetstone ” °77 [their] service is indestructible.*7* 


8°87 have not succeeded in determining to what gate the poet makes reference. 

rer de, Cinggis Qan. 

$797 e., “the Four Heroes.” See note 220 above. The term PUJAj (ssu hsiang) is 
used here as a synonym of the more usual PQ F%E (ssu chieh) “ Four Braves.” 

*71 For numerous examples of the words #4 J (feng jih) in Chinese literature cf. the 
P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (Commercial Press edition), 3573, 1. 

*72'The words Jp tH BE (chien hsiang mo) literally mean “the shoulders rubbed 
one another.” The same words are used in the Tz‘u-hai, FCA, 181d, in the definition 
of the expression Jp BE (chien mo) which first occurs in the Chan-kuo-ts‘e RIB 
 . Cf. the Chan-kuo-ts‘e chiao-chu Wy Bd ERE PE 4(ts‘e 3) 9v3. 

*78 T_e., robes embroidered with golden threads. 

874 The only example of the words ERS (chu jung) registered in the P‘ei-wen 
yiin-fu (Commercial Press edition), 1189, 1, is this very one. 

*75 For the expression +# (cht pao) of Buddhist origin cf. the Tz‘u hai, +f 
a , 18d. For the translation of a text pertaining to Mongolian headgear cf. Francis 
Woodman Cueaves, “ Tomuy-a / T‘o-mu-hua,” HJAS 17(1954) 445-452 (pp. 450-451). 

°7° See note 335 above. 

°77 The words 43)#§ (tai li) constitute an allusion to the passage in the “ Kung- 
ch‘en piao” Jj Fa # [“ Table of Meritorious Ministers ”] in the Han shu 16(ts‘e 4). 
1rl0-1v1, which reads: “In the oath of investiture it was said, ‘Even if the Huang-ho 
i ii] (“Yellow River”) [lv] be like a girdle (4#) (=a narrow stream) and the 
T‘ai-shan pail (“ Mount Tai”) be like a whetstone (Ji§) (= a small stone), let [thy] 
state (= fief) continue perpetually unto [thy] descendants.’” The commentary on 
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Year after year, [on] prancing horses, they drew up in “ fish- 
scale array.” 379 

When the feast was finished, the “ Jade Tent ” ( =:ipfz) 5° 
would pass by the Southern Slope ( #4) .28? 


On 27 December 1955 Dr. William Hune brought to my atten- 
tion still another poem in which there is a reference, albeit less 
specific, to the Baljuna covenant. The poem is one of the “ Fifteen 
Palace Songs” (##I—+4) by the Yiian painter K‘o Chiu- 
ssu #9 LU. *** (died in 1365), which are found in the T's‘ao-t‘ang 
ya-chi EMER °° 1 (ts‘e 1) .1r10-3r4. The poem in question reads 
as follows (1v2-3) : 


The Hei-ho jaj® (“ Black River ”)— the limitless,°** 
continuous desert— 


these words reads as follows (1v1-2): ‘“‘ Yinc Shao Eth (circa 140-206) says, ‘ [The 
words] HH hz 4 (feng-chiieh-chih-shih) [show that] the dynasty wanted to have 
the meritorious ministers transmit the fortune of the state (= fief) without end. Tai 
is the girdle of a garment. Li is chih AK (“whetstone”). [That is to say] it is a 
li-shih J8§44 (“whetstone”). When shall the [Huang-Jho (“[Yellow] River”) be 
like the girdle of a garment? When shall the [T‘ai-]shan (“ Mount [T‘ai]”) be like a 
whetstone? It means that as the girdle and the whetstone the state (= fief) still 
will continue perpetually unto the descendants of later generations.’ ” 

In the commentary on the words RA Fa HI FEE in the Han shu 1 (ts‘e 1), 
“Ff , 21r9—words to which I have already referred in note $35 above and which were 
translated by Duss, op. cit. 1.146: “ With his meritorious followers he split tallies and 
made oaths, . . .”—we read (ibid.): “Ju Shun mig says, ‘[This] refers to the oath 
in the “Kung-ch‘en piao” [Table of Meritorious Ministers”): “Only if the 
{HIuang-]ho (‘ [Yellow] River’) be like a girdle and the T‘ai (ZR) -shan (‘Mount T“ai’) 
be like a whetstone, then the state (== fief) will be extinguished.” ’ ” 

878 Lit., “ difficult to rub.” 

87° The words 46 RS (yii-li) constitute an allusion to those in the Tso chuan (Lucce 
5.44, 1. 12) which read: 43 FARE Z BR. The latter, descriptive of a military formation, 
were translated by Lecce (5.46, Par. 6): “. . . which [i.e., ‘the centre —F.W.C.] was 
drawn up in fish-scale array.” 

*8°T e., the “Imperial Tent.” 

**t T have not succeeded in identifying the locality in question. 

$82 Cf, “ J.J.L.D.,” review of William Charles Waite, An Album of Chinese Bamboos, 
TP 25 (1989-1940) 376-385 (p. 877, n. 3): “. . . K‘o Chin-ssi #iJ Ju RB (tzti: Ching- 
chung 4fC4if, died 1365 whose biography ibid. [i.e., “ Hsin Yiian-shih ”—F.W.C.] pp. 
16a-b, was known for his painting of bamboos. . . .” 

883 This work in 18 chiian compiled by Ku Ying {Be of the Yiian was published 
in 1935. 

28 Lit., “ten thousand li FB.” 
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Shih-tsu was deeply mindful of the difficulties [there 
experienced] in the founding of the empire.**® 

The railing of several ch*th FR *** [in height] protects the 
spring grass; °87 

And [before] the crimson steps *°° [of the audience hall] it is 
kept for [his] descendants to behold. 


In an author’s note (1v3) K‘o Chiu-ssu remarked: 


When Shih-tsu built the palace (Ff), he ordered that sedge-grass ( J 
) from the desert be transplanted at the crimson steps fof the audience 
hall] to show [his] descendants lest they forget the steppe. 


This poem was quoted, with textual variants and the wrong 
attribution of authorship, by Yen Tzu-ch‘i 3-4 *** in an entry 
in his 7's‘ao-mu-tzu ELAR *° 4 (ts‘e 4) .5r3-7, which reads: 


Emperor Shih-tsu of the Yiian, being mindful of the difficulties experienced 
by T‘ai-tsu in the founding of the empire,*®! had a clump of grass taken from 
the place where he (= T“ai-tsu) had lived and set [out] before the crimson 
steps [of the audience hall] in the palace.*®* He called it shth-chien-ts‘ao 7% 
fr" (“the grass whereby one swore to be frugal ”) .°°° It would seem that 
he wanted to have [his] posterity in later ages learn diligent and frugal 
moderation.*** 

As to the several tens of palace songs (‘jnJ) [composed] by Ta Pu-hua 


*5 The locus classicus of the words iJ (ch‘wang yeh) is in the Meng-tzu, where 
we read: EF FE. Cf. Leaer, op. cit. 2.175. Lecce (2.175) rendered these words: 
‘““A prince lay the foundation of the inheritance, . . . .” 

°° Phe length of the ch‘ih varied, as is known, from period to period. Cf., however, 
Gigs, op. cit., p. 248, no. 1992. 

87 For examples of the term %¢42 (ch‘un-ts‘ao) in Chinese literature cf. the P'ei- 
wen yiin-fu (Commercial Press edition), 2000, 1. 

*88 See note 346 above. 

88° A late Yiian and early Ming scholar. For the translation of another extry in his 
book cf. Francis Woodman Cueaves, “ Daruya and Gerege,” HJAS 16 (1953) .237-259 
(pp. 250-251). 

°° The first edition of this work in four chiian appeared in 1378 and the second in 
1762. Cf. the Harvard-Yenching Institute Chinese-English Dictionary Project, Fascicle 
39.0.1: Preliminary Print (Cambridge, 1953), “ Bibliography,” p. 22. I have used 
the second edition. 

*°1 See note 385 above. 

882 See note 346 above. 

**8 Or, more literally, “ swear-frugality-grass.” I.e., “the grass that symbolized a 
determination to be frugal.” 

°** By the visible presence of this grass in the midst of the pomp and luxury of the 
life at Court they would be reminded of the frugal, simple life on the steppe. 
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1% AN4E 2" (Da Buga) of the ta-ssu-nung KB] #4 *°* during the Chih-cheng 
ZB IE period (1341-1368), one of them reads: 
“The Mo-ho  °97 yay (‘ Black River ’)—the limitless, 
golden *°8 desert— 
Shih-tsu, profoundly mindful of the difficulties [there experienced} 
in the founding of the empire, 
Would pause to gaze upon °° the green grass *°° protected 
by the railing; 
And [before] the crimson steps [of the audience hall] it is 
kept for [his] descendants to behold.” 


I am also indebted to Dr. William Hune for bringing to my 
attention on 22 December 1955 a reference to the Baljuna cove- 
nant in the “ I-yii ” #a# [“ Translations ”]*°* by Min-O-shan-jen 
WM A *°2 in chiian 161 of the Chi-lu hui-pien ERK 4°? by 
Suen Chieh-fu fi “°* Under the rubric “ Ch‘i shan ch‘uan ” 
AE) (“ Their Mountains and Rivers”) we read 161 (ts‘e 56) . 
5r8-9: 


The Pan-chu-ni (Baljuni) River HE4EJE YJ: When T“ai-tsu first took the 
field (j€8 Fe) ,4°° he reached this River. The water just then was turbid. He 
drank it in order to swear in the band, saying, “In the future we should 
remember that we shared this hardship.” *°° 


*°5 This person, as we know, was not the one who composed the poem. 

°°° T.e., “ Bureau of Agriculture.” Cf., e. g., RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 138, n. 3. 

887 The character aS (mo) is an obvious error for p28 (hei) . 

*°S Dr. William Huna informed me on 27 December 1955 that, in his opinion, the 
reading @> (chin) (“golden”) is better than the reading 3§£ (lien) (“continuous”). 

°° Lit., “ would withdraw [from other occupations] to gaze upon.” With the reading 
Hp (ch‘iich wang) instead of BXJR (shu ch'ih) (“several ch‘ih”) the gram- 
matical construction of the entire line is different. 

sod I Lacs pd (ch‘ing ts‘ao) instead of ae (ch‘un ts‘ao). See note 387 above. 

‘1 For this work cf. Paul Petuiot, “ Le Hodja et le Sayyid Husain de I’Histoire des 
Ming,” TP 38 (1948) 81-292 (pp. 289-290). 

‘2 This is a hao He (“fancy-name”) signifying “Person of the Min and O 
Mountains [in Ssu-ch‘uan].” For the author’s real name cf. PELuiot, op. cit., p. 290. 

#98 This work in 216 chiian was published in 1617. Cf. Wolfgang Franxe, “ Pre- 
liminary Notes on the Important Chinese Literary Sources for the History of the Ming 
Dynasty (1368-1644) ,” Chung-kuo wen-hua yen-chiu hui-k‘an FB LWA se FI] 
(Bulletin of Chinese Studies) 7 (1947) .107-118 (p. 188, no. 279). 

4°44 chin-shih #8-E of the Chia-ching $e Mey period (1522-1566) of the Ming 
dynasty. 

*°5 For the locus classicus of this expression in the Tso chuan cf. Lecce 5.820, |. 9. 
It is rendered in his translation (5.821, Par. 5): “I... am putting the troops in 
motion.” Cf. also Ciraves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 ... ,” p. 48, 


n: 27, 
‘°° The source of this entry must have been but one of many which either are no 
longer extant or have not yet come to our attention. 
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There must be still other references to the Baljuna covenant in 
the Yiian and early Ming literature. If and when they are dis- 
covered, they should be published so that whatever testimony 
they may offer—corroborative or not—can be received in evidence 
in the final judgment of the historicity of the Baljuna covenant. 

In view of the silence of the Secret History on the Baljuna 
covenant, it is not strange that there is no mention of it in the 
Altan tobé **’ of the end of the Ming period nor in the Qad-un 
iindiisiin-ii erdeni-yin tobéi *°* [Precious Button of the Origin of 
the Sovereigns] by Sayang Secen (1604-167?) . On the other hand, 
in view of the obviously persistent tradition among the Mongols 
in China, if not those in Persia, it is hard to believe that the epi- 
sode went unremembered, if not unchronicled, in Mongolia itself. 
An echo of it may, indeed, be attested in the Bolor erike, where, 
in a passage cited by Walther Hetssie on page 54 of his Bolur 
Erike “ Eine Kette aus Bergkristallen,” eine Mongolische Chronik 
der Kienlung-Zeit von Rasipungsuy (1774/75) ,*°° we read in part: 

Tegiinece cinggis qayan degiiiiner kiged tiisimed-tegen ulus irgen-i qubiyaju 
Gggiin (dgiiiiriin) .. . détiiger degiiii qaciyun-dur ongniyun (ongniyud) kisetei 
(kestei) baléutai terigiiten ulus ... Gggiiged... 

“Darnach verteilte Cinggis Khan Land und Untertanen an Briider und 


Wiirdentriiger, .. . gab er . . . , dem vierten Bruder Qaciyun die Ongniyud, 
Kistei, Balcutai und andere Volker ... .” 


In his comments on this text Hetssia (op. cit., pp. 54-55) 
observed: 


Diese Belehnung der Briider wird im NT nicht berichtet. Es scheint sich 
hier und im folgenden um eine spitere Version zu handeln, die auf Grund des 
NT, 202 enstanden ist. . . . Kistei ist vermutlich ein Verballhornung von 
Kesigten, der Leibgarde Cinggis Khans. Cf. NT, 224... . Uber Ongniyud 
handelte Vladimirtsov, Mongol’skoe ongniyud-feodal’nit termin i plemennoe 
naswanie, DAN [55] 1930. Unter Balcutai vermut Yamamoto, op. cit., p. 315 
die Teilnehmer am Schwur vom Baljuna.°® 


In note 58 at the bottom of page 55 Hetssic remarked: 


“°7 For this work cf. C. R. Bawpen, The Mongol Chronicle Altan Tobéi, Wiesbaden, 
1955 [= Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen], pp. x + 205. 

*°8 For this work cf. the forthcoming, monumental “ Introduction” by the Reverend 
Antoine Mosrarrt to Scripta Mongolica II. 

40° Fu-Jen University, Peiping, 1946 [= Monumenta Serica, Journal of Oriental 
Studies of the Catholic University of Peking, Monograph X). 
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Fiir die Schreibung von Baljuna cf. P. Pelliot in T’.P. XXVI, 1929, pp. 
376° iiber E. v. Zach. 


As to the observation on Baléutai by Yamamoto Mamoru WI 
ASF to which Hetssic makes reference, it is found in the former’s 
translation of the Cinggis boyda-yin durasqal-un tegiibiiri “° under 
the title of “ Chingisu-kan tanka-roku no kenkya ” MeFi VFR 
RAEROWZE in the Kenkoku daigaku kenkyi’in kenkya kiho BE 
KE GC FER, I, 1941.24 

I hope that others, especially those of our colleagues who have 
access to early Mongolian manuscripts and xylographs and those 
who can utilize the Persian and Arabic sources, will continue the 
search for additional source material bearing on this question. As 
for myself, I entertain not the slightest doubt, on the basis of the 
evidence now available, that Cinggis Qan did, indeed, drink the 
muddy water of the Baljuna River (or Lake Baljuna) with a 
small band of faithful followers to seal with them the covenant 
into which they entered in that dark hour of adversity. 


*1°Te, A Collection of the Conversations of Cinggis The Holy One. 

“11 Through the kindness of Mr. Takase Tamotsu, Palo Alto, California, I have 
received from Professor Kos1ma, Toky6 University of Foreign Studies, a photostatic 
reproduction of YamMamorto’s article in this periodical which was published in Man- 
churia. In his discussion of Baléutai which is in note 9 on page 314 of his article— 
not page 315—Yamamoto does not “ conjecture,” as Dr. Herssic asserts, “the par- 
ticipants in the oath of the Baljuna.” 








NOTES ON EARLY CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
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Two kinds of evidence, material and documentary, are avail- 
able for the study of landscape representation in early Chinese 
art. There have survived from the Han and pre-Han periods 
objects on which landscape is depicted in varying degrees of 
naturalism or stylization, such as stone reliefs, inlaid bronzes, hill- 
censers, textiles, decorated lacquer-work, and a small number of 
actual paintings. This diverse material, while not very helpful 
in reconstructing the style of the great cycles of wall-paintings 
which we know from literary sources to have decorated the walls 
of palaces and ancestral halls, is at least sufficient to dispel the 
widely-held view that landscape representation did not begin to 
develop until after the end of the Han dynasty.’ On the other 
hand, documentary evidence for the existence of landscape 
painting in the Han period is almost entirely lacking. 

The position in regard to landscape painting in the Six 
Dynasties period, though different, is hardly more satisfactory. 
There exists a quantity of textual evidence in which specific 
landscape paintings are attributed by title to individual artists, 
the facts of whose lives are known; at the same time there have 
survived many wall-paintings, stone reliefs and engravings, and 


‘The problem of the evolution of landscape in the Han period has been discussed 
by Alexander C. Soper in his article “ Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin 
for June 1941, 141 ff., and by Michael Sunzivan, “On the Origins of Landscape 
Representation in Chinese Art,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America 
7 (1958) 54 ff. Cf. also Matsumoto Eiichi REAR 4S— , “Indo sangaku hydgempo 
no tozen” FD EE ply FR AS ED Be (“Eastward Propagation of the Indian 
Method of Mountain Portrayal”), Kokka fg 32 618(May 1942).135-140. Otto 
Fiscuer’s study Die Chinesische Malerei der Han-Dynastie (Berlin, 1931), an attempt 
to base a reconstruction of Han painting on the evidence of stone reliefs published by 
Edouard Cuavannes, has been largely superseded. 

In the preparation of the present article I have profited from suggestions generously 
made to me by Professor Lao Kan, Professor Lien-sheng Yano, and Dr. William Acker. 
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other decorative objects bearing landscape motifs. Yet in almost 
no instance is it possible to establish any direct connection between 
this pictorial evidence and references to the work of individual 
painters mentioned in the texts. For example, a standard history 
of painting attributes to the fifth century artist Hstean Chih a 
painting of filial sons, but there are no grounds for assuming 
that this long-lost painting was necessarily similar in style to the 
engravings of the same subject on the celebrated sixth-century 
stone sarcophagus in the collection of the Nelson Gallery at 
Kansas City.*. Nor can we assume that, when this same artist 
painted a hunting scene, the picture in question bore any resemb- 
lance in style to the more or less contemporary hunting scenes 
painted on the walls of the tombs of T‘ung-kou 58% in Man- 
churia.® 

An attempt, therefore, to correlate these two kinds of evidence 
too closely would be misleading; each is nevertheless of consider- 
able value in itself. For while all landscape paintings by known 
artists of the Six Dynasties appear to be lost, the texts are quite 
informative on the question of what kind of pictures these artists 
painted. Certain titles and themes recur from the Han; others 
appear for the first time; other subjects which became popular 
in later centuries do not appear at all. We may see, for example, 
the popularity of pictorial illustrations to Han descriptive fu J& 
(literary compositions in rhymed prose) at its height in the 
beginning of the period, and gradually going out of fashion. We 
may note the first appearance of themes (bamboo, mountains 
under snow, scenes of village life) that in later centuries were 
to play a prominent part in the painter’s repertory. An analysis 
of some of these landscape titles, therefore, can tell us much about 
the state of landscape painting during this critical formative 
period. 

The painters, titles, and descriptions I shall discuss have been 


*Tilustrated inter alia in Sorrr’s “Life-Motion and the Sense of Space in Early 
Chinese Representational Art,” Art Bulletin for September 1948, p. 178, and in 
William Coun, Chinese Painting (London, 1948), Figures 7 and 8. 

*Ixevcn Hiroshi #UPYY and Unewara Sueji MERAY. Toke [T‘ung-kou], 
Vol. 2 (Tdkyé, 1940), Plate 10. 
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selected from three sources: the above-mentioned standard history 
of painting, entitled Li-tai ming-hua chi ERBHAa 4 by Cuane 
Yen-yiian tkZ% (preface dated 847); the Chen-kuan kung-ssu 
hua-lu APAAALBEB of P'rr Hsiao-yiian Vi (second quarter 
of the seventh century) ;° and the 7“u-hua chien-wen chih Wit 5. 
BH of Kuo Jo-hsii ¥$4F Hi (ca. 1080-1085) .° This last, although 
further removed in time from the events in question, is of value 
because it drew upon texts, now lost, which antedate either of 
the two previous works. For convenience I shall refer to all three 
by their more familiar short titles: Ming-hua chi (abbreviated 
MHC), Kung-ssu hua-lu (KSHL) , and Chien-wen chih (CWC). 

We cannot always be certain from the title alone, or from a 
brief reference to the main subject-matter, whether or not a given 
picture actually represented a landscape. The selection of titles 
and subjects mentioned in the following pages, covering a period 
of three hundred years from the Three Kingdoms to the Liang 
dynasty, is based on the rough principle of including (1) all 
landscape titles, with the exception of some that are repeated; 
(2) titles which strongly suggest a landscape subject, such as 
an illustration to a rhymeprose (fw) which describes one of the Han 
capitals; (3) titles which, to judge from later paintings of the 
same subject, presuppose the inclusion of some sort of landscape 
setting, such as illustrations to the Classic of Songs; and (4) 
biographical or critical remarks which indicate that a given person 
did produce landscapes, even though no specific picture is men- 
tioned by title. 

Very probably the manuscript scroll of this period, of silk or 
paper, was frequently illustrated. A catalogue of titles of ancient 
paintings (comprising MHC 83, section 5) lists some which were 
illustrated scrolls of classical texts, including the Lun-yii, Hsiao- 
ching, Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Shan-hai ching, Lieh-hsien chiian, Chou-li, 


‘I have used the edition in the anthology Keisetsuken ronga sésho AS2 iF ig i He 
ra (Osaka, 1910), compiled by Konpé Gensui VER IC RE . 

5 Ts‘e 19 in the Wang-shih shu-hua yiian Fe ate a. 

° Translated by Alexander C. Soper under the title Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in 
Painting (Washington, 1951). Soper uses the seventeenth-century edition of Mao 
Chin =F (1599-1659). All references in this article are to that edition as reprinted 
in facsimile in Soper’s work. 
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and Erh-ya. Several of these must have contained landscape 
settings of some sort. Think of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s lines “ On Reading 
the Shan-hai ching:” 

My thoughts float idly over the story of King Chou, 

My eyes wander over the pictures of Hills and Seas. 


At a single glance I survey the whole Universe. 
He will never be happy, whom such pleasures fail to please.” 


There can be no doubt that T‘ao Ch‘ien had been reading an 
illustrated handscroll, of which the landscape must have been a 
prominent feature. 

I have omitted the majority of such titles from the following 
list, however, because there is no means of knowing whether or 
not, in any individual case, the painting in question did actually 
contain a landscape. For the same reason, paintings depicting 
horses, fighting dragons, and so on, have been excluded unless 
the titles definitely indicate a landscape setting. 

Although grouped under the names of their respective painters, 
the pictures listed below are numbered consecutively for con- 
venience of reference. In some cases, a number is given to a 
biographical or critical reference concerning landscape painting, 
even though no specific title is mentioned. 


PAINTERS OF THE THREE KiINGpoms (220-265) 
Wei Emperor Shao Ti “iff (Ts‘ao Mao # %) 


(1) “The Flow of the Yellow River” (Wt #1 ) , recorded 
in MHC 4.40b and in KSHL 21.2. 


This presumably was a long handscroll. If so, it is one of the earliest 
recorded examples of the long river panorama which became increasingly 
popular during the T‘ang and Sung dynasties, and which is exemplified in 
the “ Myriad Miles of the Yangtze” (271. 8% "i fi]) attributed to the monk 
Chii-jan B4 (tenth century) , and now in the collection of the Freer Gallery.® 
A “Representation of the Yangtze” ({Tffm]) is listed among the ancient 
anonymous paintings in MHC 4.37b. Such paintings may have been merely 
scenic, or possibly connected with strategy or flood control. 


7 Arthur Wavey, 170 Chinese Poems (New York, 1938), 114. 
*Cf. The Pageant of Chinese Painting (Tékys: Otsuka-Kogeisha, 1936), Nos. 49-51. 
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Yang Hsiu #1 
(2) “The Western Capital” (HU%l), MHC 4Ala. 


This may have been simply a panorama of the city of Ch‘ang-an, but more 
likely it was a scroll illustrating the “ Hsi-ching fu” Py EM of Cuana Heng 
ifefiy (78-139).° As will be seen from other titles in this list, illustrations to 
Han descriptive fu were popular subjects with Six Dynasties artists. Judging 
from later examples, such illustrations probably took one of three forms: a 
continuous panorama, perhaps prefaced or followed by the text of the poem 
(e.g., the “Lo-shen fu” #¢gipPR scroll attributed to Ku K‘ai-chih in the 
Freer Gallery, discussed below) ; a connected text with a continuous illustration 
running along above it (as in several Tempy6 copies of the Suiko Ingakyé 
{Sutra of Cause and Effect] scroll in Japanese and American collections) ; 1° 
or thirdly, blocks of text alternating with pictures (as in the scroll of the 
“ Admonitions of the Court Instructress,” generally attributed to Ku K‘ai-chih, 
or in the scrolls of Ma Ho-chih, Southern Sung, illustrating the Classic of 
Songs, of which one is in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston) .11_ The extreme richness and elaboration of the poetic description of 
Ch‘ang-an contained in the “ Fu on the Western Capital ” must have strained 
to the limit the meagre formal repertory of the painter in this archaic stage of 
the development of Chinese landscape painting. 


Chao Fu-jen HEA 


(8) Various landscape subjects in a somewhat different medium 
(but nothing so definite as a title) are mentioned in connection 
with Lady Cao, who was the consort of Sun Ch‘iian ###2 (181- 
252) , sovereign of the Wu kingdom, and the sister of the prime 
minister Cuao Ta 3£. In MHC 4.41b-42a we read: 


She was an expert painter, her skill unrivalled. With silks of different colors 
she could make between her fingers a woven tapesty of dragons and phoenixes 
which in Court circles was considered miraculous. On one occasion, when 
Sun Ch‘iian was lamenting that Wei and Shu were not yet pacified, and 
was thinking how he could obtain good painters to make maps of their hills, 
rivers and terrain, his consort presented her work in which she had depicted 
the rivers, lakes and mountain ranges of the Nine Provinces. She also 
embroidered the form of the Five [Sacred] Mountains and the different states 
upon a square panel, and all her contemporaries considered it the ultimate in 
needlework. On another occasion she used gum to fix silk threads (or strands 
of hair—the text is ambiguous) to make a light screen which was thought a 
work of surpassing excellence. 


° Wen-hsiian 2. (All references to the Wen-hsiian in this article are to the Ssu-pu 
pei-yao edition.) 

*? Reproduced (for example) in Conn’s Chinese Painting, p. $6, fig. 5. 

™ Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts 281 (October 1952) .41 ff. 
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A somewhat different account of her powers is to be found in 
Lady Cuao’s biography in the Shih-i chi tilad: * 


Cuao Fu-jen, on being asked by Sun Chiiian to make a pictorial map of 
Wei and Shu, replied, “ The colors used in painting are very changeable, and 
fade in a comparatively short time. I can embroider a square panel and depict 
on it the Five Mountains, rivers, seas, cities, districts, roads, and armies.” 
When it was finished, she presented it to the Sovereign of Wu. People at the 
time said it was a miracle of needlework. 


ParinTERS OF THE CHIN Dynasty (265-420) 
Ming Ti SH iff (Ssu-ma Shao *)/5#3) 


(4) “King Mu Feasting by the Jasper Pond” (2K F#¢%: 
WH ll) , recorded in KSHL 21b as having been in the Sui imperial 
collection, and in MHC 5.48a. 


The Jasper Pond is a synecdoche for the realm of Hsi-wang-mu, Queen 
Mother of the West, to whom the fifth ruler of the ancient Chou line paid 
a legendary visit.1* This visit was a favorite subject in Han pictorial art, 
being represented on a number of stone and clay reliefs. Under the heading 
“ Representations of Scenery,” Kuo Jo-hsii (CWC 1.6b) mentions a painting 
of this subject attributed to Wet Hsieh (see below, Nos. 10 and 11); so we may 
be sure that, at least so far as the version recorded by Kuo Jo-hsii is concerned, 
this was primarily a landscape painting. 


(5) “Han Wu Ti’s Hui-chung Palace” (@KIE PH), KSHL 
Qib. 


The Hui-chung Palace was built originally by the “ First Emperor,” Ch‘in 
Shih-huang-ti, in modern Ku-yiian hsien ff] JR 9%, Kansu. Burned down by 
Han Wen Ti’s troops in 166 B.C., it was later rebuilt. Han Wu Ti stayed at 
this palace on several occasions.14 

Pictures of imperial palaces were later to become favorite subjects with 
painters of the so-called Northern School. Even at this early stage such a 
painting almost certainly would have included part of the parks and gardens 
in which the palace was situated. A typical example is the painting of the 
A-ko Palace ([aj BA) attributed to Cuao Po-chii #944 Hy (1120-1182) , in the 





12 Kuang Han Wei ts‘ung-shu SEES edition, 8.2a-3a. 

18 Mu tien-tzu chuan PERF G (Han Wei ts‘ung-shu ed.) 3.1a. Cf. translation 
by E. J. Erren, “ Mub-t‘ien-tsze-chuen,” China Review 17 (1888-1889) .223-240 and 
247-251; and Cuenca Te-k‘un, “Travels of the Emperor Mu,” JNCBRAS 64(1933). 
124-142 and 65 (1934) .128-149. 

%*E.g., in November, 108 B.C., and in the winter of 105. Cf. Han shu pu-chu 


PAE RA E (ed. Wane Hsien-ch‘ien =E Ese) 6.28b and 30b. 
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collection of the Chinese Government.’ This painting shows the palace 
buildings set in a rich and beautiful landscape. 


(6) “ Wandering by a Clear Pool” (3#iibI ), MHC 5.48a. 


“ 


The poetry of this period contain numerous references to a “ clear pool,” 
which seems to have been a poetic cliché connected with quiet, calm, and 
clarity of thought, but with no specific connotation to my knowledge. I have 
not been able to trace it to any single source. 


(7) “ Illustration(s) of the ‘ Lo-shen fu’” ( Mie al), MHC 
5.43a; KSHL 21b. 


This depicted a scene, or perhaps a series of scenes, described in the 
“ Rhymeprose on the Goddess of the Lo River” by Ts‘ao Chih B¥ffi (192- 
232) .48 We may presume that one or more incidents in the poem were set 
in a long panoramic landscape. No painting of this subject with the attribution 
to Ming Ti has survived, but there is in the coliection of the Freer Gallery 
a famous handscroll illustrating the “ Lo-shen fu ” and traditionally attributed 
to Ku K‘ai-chih. It is prefaced by an inscription from the hand of the great 
Ming critic and painter Tune Ch‘i-ch‘ang #8, (1555-1636) , and is gener- 
ally considered to be a work of the Sung dynasty.7 Another version, somewhat 
longer, was formerly in the collection of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor, and has 
since disappeared.1® Arthur Wary considers that the painting in the Freer 
Gallery illustrates only the finale, which he calls “The Departure of the 
Goddess.” In general disposition and character of the figures, trees, and rocks, 
this painting accords well with what we know of Six Dynasties painting from 
other sources, but the sophisticated brushwork and subtle manipulation of 
ink-tone bespeak the manner of the Southern Sung. 


(8) “Going Hunting” (WCRI), recorded in KSHL 21b as 
having been in the Liang imperial catalogue T“ai-ch‘ing mu Kis B 
under a slightly different title (W#Rl@l) with the same meaning. 


*® Reproduced in Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits for the 
International Exhibition of Chinese Art in London (Shanghai, 1936), Vol. 3, Plate 25. 

7° Wen-hsiian 19.8a-lla. I have not had access to the translation of Erwin von 
Zacw in Deutsche Wacht (August, 1928), nor to any of the several others by him 
mentioned passim below. 

[Editors’ note: A collected edition of von Zacn’s translations from the Wen-hsiian, 
to be published in the Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies series, is in preparation.] 

*7 Discussed by Arthur Wary, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting 
(London, 1923), pp. 59-62, and reproduced in Osvald Srrén, Kinas Konst, Vol. 1 
(Stockholm, 1942), Plate 106. 

*® Cf. John C. Fercuson, Li-tai chu-lu hua-mu FEISS GkFE A (Nanking, 1936), 
p. 466. 
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The earliest painted hunt in a landscape known to me is that depicted on the 
body of a small bronze vessel, probably of the second century A.D., in 
the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.’® The hunt, taking 
place not in the remote K‘un-lun, but in the Emperor’s own hunting park 
outside the capital, must have been as popular a subject with Han painters 
as it was with Han poets, for it appears frequently on stone reliefs, inlaid 
and chased metalwork, pottery, textiles, and lacquer. The mixture of native 
and Western influences in these hunting scenes has been extensively studied, 
and need not be discussed here.2° The imperial hunt is described in great detail 
in the “ Rhymeprose on the Western Capital” by Cuana Heng, mentioned 
earlier, and in the “ Rhymeprose on the Shang-lin Park” (AHR) by 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju,”! either of which might have served as the inspiration 
for a picture such as this. 

Some idea of the hunting scene as depicted in the art of the Six Dynasties 
may be obtained from surviving paintings such as those on the walls of the 
“Tomb of the Dancers” at T‘ung-kou and in Caves 110 and 135 at Tun- 
huang, and from the decoration of many objects preserved in the Shésdin at 
Nara.”? 


(9) “Swift Passage in a Light Boat ” (#®/t3Asillil ) , recorded 
in Kuo Jo-hsii’s Chien-wen chih (hereafter CWC) 1.6a. 


This may be a variant of the “ Swift Journey in a Light Carriage ” attributed 
to Hsren Chih by other sources (see below, No. 26). 


Wei Hsieh fit% 


(10) “Painting in Ink-line of the Shang-lin Park” (A#tE 
#KIl), MHC 5.440. 


History mentions three Shang-lin parks: that built by Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti 
at Hsien-yang,** that of Han Wu Ti at Ch‘ang-an,™ and one built by Ming Ti 
of the Later Han at Lo-yang.”° The tendency to take a descriptive rhymeprose 


*® Reproduced in Bijutsu kenkya EGG PTFE 133 (1934) .6. 

*° Cf., e. g., Berthold Laurer, Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty (Leiden, 1909), 
212 ff; M. I. Rosrovrserr, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty (Paris and Brussels, 
1927), 3 ff.; Ludwig Bacuuorer, A Short History of Chinese Art (New York, 1946), 
87; and the articles by Soper and SuLuivan referred to in note 1. 

*! Wen-hsiian 8.1a-10a; tr. von Zacu, Chineesche Revue (January, 1928). 

°° Tok6é [T‘ung-kou}, Vol. 2, Plate 10; Paul Pettior, Les Grottes de Touen-houang 
(Paris, 1920), Plates 189 and 280; and Shésdin gyobutsu zuroku Eek faye sk 
(Illustrated Catalogue of Imperial Possessions in the Shésdin] (Tokyé: Asahi Shimbun, 
1928). 

°° Shih chi (T‘ung-wen Shu-chii be 35) edition) 6.13b, 28a; Edouard Cua- 
vannes, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien (Paris, 1895-1905), 2.187 and 174. 

** Thid. 

°° Hou Han shu (T‘ung-wen ed.) 2.17b. 
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as the starting-point for a pictorial composition strongly suggests that the 
inspiration for this painting was Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s famous “ Shang-lin fu ” 
mentioned earlier, a vivid and no doubt highly exaggerated account of the 
hunting-park created for Wu Ti.*° 

The term po-hua ({%# is used frequently in later writings on painting to 
mean drawing with the brush in ink-line only, without color. The P‘ei-wen 
yiin-fu cites this as the locus classicus. 


(11) “The ‘ North Wind’ of the Songs” (Em#4t ig), MHC 
5 44a. 


This is an illustration to the classic lyric beginning ‘ Cold blows the northern 
wind, / Thick falls the snow .. .” 7 It is said that the painter Lru Pao 3%, 
who became governor-general of Szechuan under the Later Han Emperor 
Huan (reigned 147-168), once painted a picture of the North Wind “ which 
made the viewer feel cold” (MHC 4.40a). While the content of the poem 
as a whole would seem to indicate a figure subject, later illustrations to the 
Songs, such as the series by the Sung painter Ma Ho-chih (of which one 
section is in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) ,7* suggest 
that the painters often took as their subject not the human situation—the 
pangs of parting or of unrequited love—but the mood of nature which served 
as a mirror for human feeling. Several of the scenes on the Boston scroll 
just referred to, in fact, consist almost entirely of landscape; one contains no 
figures at all. This predisposition towards expression in terms of landscape 
may well already have been present to some degree in the fourth century. 
It is most strikingly displayed in the elaborate landscape settings to the filial 
piety stories engraved on the sides of the celebrated stone sarcophagus in 
the collection of the Nelson Gallery at Kansas City.*® 


26 See Note 21. 
*7 Watery, The Book of Songs (London, 1937), p. 28. For text and a literal trans- 


lation cf. No. 41 in Bernhard Karicren, The Book of Odes (Stockholm, 1950), 


pp. 26-27. 


28 See Note 11. 

*° That Wer Usieh’s illustrations to the Songs survived into the T‘ang is indicated 
in a note by Cuu Ching-hsiian RAK (middle ninth century) in his T‘ang-ch‘ao 
ming-hua lu Fat G4, HES (Wang-shih shu-hua yiian ed.) 6.12b-18a, translated by 
Soper in Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America 4(1950) .17: 

During the [827-836] era [the Emperor) Wen Tsung, who had antiquarian and Taoist 
interests, gave critical attention to the illustrations to Mao’s edition of the Poetry Classic that 
had been made by Wei Hsieh. at the court of Ming Ti of the Chin. He decided that in plants 
and trees and birds and beasts, and in his figures of ancient sages and of rulers and subjects, 
{the earliest artists] had not attained strict accuracy. Consequently he summoned [Ch‘en] 
Hsiu-chi to make [a new] set. In every case [the latter] settled the nomenclature of the text 
[first], and then followed its meaning in selecting [his subject-matter]. Thus whether he was 
showing the cut of headgear or the shapes of flora and fauna, not even the most ancient were 
not shown in detail, nor were the most obscure not clearly represented. 
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Wang I —)K 
(12) “ Fishes and Dragons Playing in the Water” ( {i fEsK7K 
#i li] ) , a painting on silk, recorded in MHC 5.44b. 


(13) “Herding Cattle in Wu-Chiu” (278%), MHC 
5.44b; KSHL 31b. 


The Wu-Ch‘u area of southeastern China (so called from the names of 
two ancient kingdoms) was still inhabited largely by aboriginal tribes at 
the time. According to MHC 4.40a, in the Former Han period there were 
already court painters, such as Cu‘en Ch‘ang [ify , Liu Po 2G , and Kune 
K‘uan #i#{, who specialized in depicting cattle and horses. This type of 
subject has remained popular ever since, especially with painters of the 
academic schools. 


(14) “A Village Gathering” (ALR), KSHL 31b. 


Paintings of bustling village or urban scenes were popular with Six Dynasties 
and T‘ang artists. The genre seems to have been less fashionable during the 
Sung and Yiian periods, but was restored to favor in Ming and Ch‘ing times, 
when long scrolls depicting village life, industries, and festivals became 
extremely popular. A particularly fine example of this type of scroll, illustrating 
the Ch‘ing-ming festival, is in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum; 
it is probably a late Ming descendant of the type of picture painted by 


Wana J.°° 
Ku K‘ai-chih BileZ 


(15) ‘“ Looking Up at the ‘ Peak of the Five Old Men’ as the 
Skies Clear After Snow ” (25994 2 2 fill) , CWC 1.6b. 


Wu-lao-feng, the “ Peak of the Five Old Men”, second highest point of 
Mount Lu (see No. 18 below), is in modern Hsing-tzu hsien 4i--§%, Kiangsi. 
Kuo Jo-shii’s listing appears to be the earliest reference to a snowy landscape 
—a type of picture which became increasingly popular during the T‘ang 
dynasty and the tenth century, and became a conventional type for academic 
painters ever after. A Yiian painting by Fane Ts‘ung-i 77 7fix¢ entitled 
“ Autumn Winds on [Mount] Wu-lao” (47 5¢%k Jil fia]) is reproduced in The 
Pageant of Chinese Painting, No. 381. It shows an oddly shaped maintain with 


five peaks. 


(16) “Rambling Through the Western Garden on a Clear 
Night ” (7 QUFHH BAT), CWC 5.14b-15a. 


*°'The entire scroll is illustrated in color (but in reverse) in Life magazine for 
December 31, 1951. Alan Priest devotes a chapter to it in his Aspects of Chinese 
Painting (New York, 1954), pp. 57-66, with four sections of the scroll reproduced in 


black and white. 
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The title is taken from the third line of a poem by Tsao Chih (192-232) 
entitled “ Kung yen ” Z¥#* , “ The Princely Banquet,” of which a translation 
by Dr. Acker begins: 


The Heir Apparent 

respects and loves his guests, 
And through the banquet 

never once grows weary. 
In the clear night 

he wanders the West Garden; 
The flying parasols 

follow him in procession 
A brilliant moon 

has made the air translucent, 
And the constellations 

are ranged in serried line. 
Orchids of autumn 

cover the long hillside 
While the red lotus 

hides the emerald pond . . .** 


Of this painting, Kuo Jo-hsii comments that “ among its various colophons 
by princes of the Liang régime was one saying that the picture contained 
a large number of persons eating together around an open-air cooking- 
fireplace . . .” Kuo Jo-hsii recounts the subsequent chequered career of this 
painting until it was secured for the T‘ang imperial collection in the reign 
(847-860) of Hsiian-tsung.*? 

A painting bearing the same title and attributed to Nr Tsan [§i}f (1301- 
1374) is reproduced in Chung-kuo ming-hua Wap, Volume 22, No. 5. 
Purely a landscape, with trees, rocks, and bamboos, this painting may have 
been inspired by Ts‘ao Chih’s poem or it may have derived inspiration from 
earlier renderings of the theme. 


(17) “Landscape on Six Lengths of Silk” (#4 Hla lk) , 
MHC 5A7a. 


*! Wen-hsiian 20.8b. The prince wrote this poem, in five-word lines, to match an 
earlier one by his brother Ts‘ao P‘ei 4S (later ruler of Wei) entitled “Fu-jung 
ch‘ih ” SEAM [“ The Hibiscus Pond] (Wen-hsiian 22.4a-b). I am much indebted 
to Dr. Acker for his kindness in allowing me to use this as yet unpublished translation. 
There are other references to a West Garden in the poetry of this period, e. g., in the 
“Yii-lieh fu” A FR BR of Yana Hsiung 43 HE (Wen-hsiian 8.13a), and in CHANG 
Heng’s rhymeprose on the Eastern Capital, “ Tung-ching fu” ee (Wen-hsiian 
3.15a) , where the commentator identifies it with the Shang-lin Park (see above, No. 10). 

°2 Soper, Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in Painting, 83-84; cf. also 195-198, note 649, 
where Soper notes a different version of this account recorded in the Shang-shu 


ku-shih fA ZTE. 
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In his Wei-chin sheng-liu hua-tsan $33 eV Rs RY. a fragmentary essay 
on Wei and Chin painting preserved in MHC 5.47b-48a, Ku K‘ai-chih remarks 
that he always painted on silk twenty-three inches wide; but the length of a 
fu Wis a question.®* 


(18) “Mount Lu ” (JU), KSHL 24b; or “ Meeting at Mount 
Lu” (| | lal), MHC 5.47a. 


The sacred Mount Lu, in Kiangsi Province, has already been mentioned 
(see No. 14). It was there that the sage K‘vane Su FE had his hermitage 
in the time of King Wu of the ancient Chou, and was said to have received 
the tao from an immortal. An account of the mountain and its association 
with K‘vane Su may be found in the Water Classic.** Perhaps the meeting 
referred to in the title as given in MHC was that between K‘uane Su and 
the immortal. Ku K‘ai-chih himself was steeped in Taoist lore, and no doubt 
would have found such a subject much to his taste.*5 

The strong Taoist associations of Mount Lu, combined with its traditional 
connection with Ku K‘ai-chih and with the circle of Wana Hsi-chih 2% 
7, ;°* made it a popular subject with later landscape painters. The Peking 
Palace collection contained paintings of Mount Lu by, or attributed to, Cana 
Hao #7 (ca. 900-960) , Tar Liang BY (Yiian dynasty) , SHEN Chou jf fi] 
(1427-1509), Wana Hui -E@# (1632-1717), and Tune Pang-ta FP z# 
(1699-1769) 3? 


(19) “Tree and Goose” (ASEM); recorded in MHC 5.47a 
under the name of Ku K‘ai-chih, but attributed by Kuo Jo-hsii 
to Wane I (CWC 16a). 


The subject is the apparent paradox in Chuang-tzu of the useless mountain 
tree which is allowed to live unharmed to a great age, while the useless goose 
(the one which did not cackle) is cooked and eaten.*® 


*8Cf. John Fercuson, “Chinese Foot Measure,” MS 6(1941).361; he gives the 
foot-measure of the Eastern Chin as 91146 inches. In a lecture at Yenching University 
in July, 1926, Wane Kuo-wei stated that the later foot measure of the Chin dynasty 
was 91364 inches in length; a transcript of this lecture, as translated by Arthur W. 
Hume: and Fone Yu-lan, appears in JNCBRAS 59 (1928) .111-123, and the statement 
on pp. 118-119. 

“" Shui-ching chu TK#BYE (SPTK ed.) 39.18a-21b. 

*° Cu‘en Shih-hsiang, Biography of Ku K‘ai-chih [= Chinese Dynastic Histories 
Translations, No. 2] (Berkeley: Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of 
California, 1953), pp. 4-5. 

°° Water, Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting, p. 62. 

°7 Cf. Ku-kung shu-hua chi ewes i, Nos. 1, 4, 14, 35, and 40. 

°° SPPY ed., 7.8b-9a; tr. Herbert A. Gites, Chuang Tzti, Mystic, Moralist, and Social 
Reformer (London, 1889), pp. 245-246. 
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(20) “ Bamboo Shoots” (4il#l) , MHC 5.46b. 


It would be gratifying if we could accept this single cryptic entry as evidence 
that Ku K‘ai-chih was a painter of bamboos, for if so he would then become 
the earliest exponent of this favorite Chinese subject of whom we have any 
record. Unfortunately I can find no other reference to support the attribution 
of a bamboo painting to this celebrated artist. For a note on early bamboo 
technique, see below, No. 42. 


(21) “The Cloud-Terrace Mountain” (#21), MHC 5.48a- 
49a. 


The textual reference above is to an essay preserved in Ming-hua chi and 
attributed there to Ku K‘ai-chih: “ Hua Yiin-t‘ai-shan chi” # | | | #2, “On 
Painting the Cloud Terrace Mountain.” *® It is a description of how the 
author would go about painting a landscape of this subject, site of the 
legendary activities of Cuana Tao-ling HegH (Be (second century A.D.), 
reputed founder of the “Five Bushels of Rice” Taoist sect. According to 
his partly legendary biography in the Shen-hsien chuan jppAlf{G.t° Cuanc 
Tao-ling sugjected his followers to certain ordeals to test their magical powers. 
The seventh test, in which the devotee was required to fling himself from a 
tree growing half way down the precipice, has been clearly shown by 
Yonezawa Yoshio to have been the subject of this painting.*! The text of 
the essay is corrupt, however, and it is impossible to reconstruct the scene in 
all its parts. The description of the central peak itself, for example, seems 
to have been lost. However, enough remains to show that the writer envisaged 
a horizontal landscape with a large mountain massif separated into three parts 
by chasms and waterfalls, and divided horizontally by a band of cloud 
stretching across the mountain from east to west. The essay also reveals that 
the author was capable of conceiving a mountain landscape of much greater 
complexity than that in either of the extant paintings attributed to Ku 
K‘ai-chih—namely the “Lo-shen fu” scroll and the mountain scene in the 
scroll of the “ Admonitions of the Court Instructress.” Both of these have 
been discussed in great detail, and need not be further considered here.*? 

*° Translated in full by Shio Sakanisui in The Spirit of the Brush (London, 1948). 
For a new annotated translation, cf. Michael Sutuivan, “On Painting the Yiin T‘ai 
Shan: A Reconstruction of the Essay Attributed to Ku K‘ai-chich,” Artibus Asiae 
17 (1954) .2.87-102. 

*° Kuang Han Wei ts‘ung-shu ed., 4.8a-11b. This account of Taoist sages and 
“immortals ” is by Ko Hung Bit. 

“Yonezawa Yoshio KES discusses the essay in detail in “ Kokaishi no 
‘Ka Undaizan ki’ ni tsuite ” Bilt 2 OF se abit REV TO“ On Ku K‘ai- 
chih’s ‘ Hua Yiin-t‘ai-shan chi’”), Kokka 617 (April 1942) and eleven succeeding issues 
to 636 (November 1943). 

*’E.g., Paul Petiiot, “Le plus ancien possesseur connu du ‘Kou K‘ai-tche’ du 
British Museum,” TP 30 (1933) .453-455; Watery, op. cit., 57-59; Naito Tdichiro (tr. 
William Acker and Benjamin Row.anp, Jr.), The Wall-Paintings of Horyiji (Balti- 
more, 1943), 205-228; and Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” 154. 
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Shih Tao-shih 323478 


(22) “The Golden Valley ” (#4Flll), MHC 5.49a; CWC 1.6b; 
KSHL 24a has “ Golden Valley Garden” (| | |). 


The variant title makes it clear that this painting must have been a long 
vanoramic scroll depicting the gardens and pavilions constructed outside 
Lo-yang by the high official and millionaire Sara Ch'ung 4 #2. He was 
assassinated in the year 300 for his refusal to surrender his favorite concubine 
Green Peal (Lu-chu §%#£), for whom he had created the Golden Valley.** 
By Ming and Ch‘ing times this garden had become a favorite subject with 
painters of the Che }f school. A “Golden Valley Garden” by Cu‘ru Ying 
HB (ca. 1500-1550) is reproduced in The Pageant of Chinese Painting, 
No. 565. 


(23) “ Illustration(s) of the ‘Rhymeprose on the Shu Capi- 
tal’” (Z0#BMR EE) ) , MHC 5.49a. 


This painting represented the city of Ch‘eng-tu as described in a fu by Tso 
Ssu Ze Jf (d. 300) .44 


Hsieh Chih SFE 


(24) “The King of Ch‘in’s Journey to the Sea” ( 3 E UH 
lil) , MHC 5.49b; KSHL 22a. 


Probably this was a long scroll depicting one of several royal progresses 
Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti made to the coast of Shantung in search of the elixir of 
immortality.4® For a remote descendant of this type of painting, we may 
refer to the hand-scroll in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, attributed to 
Cuao Po-chii, depicting the “ Entry of the First Han Emperor into Kuan- 
chung.” 4° In this picture, executed in a tight, detailed style in the blue-and- 
green manner (ch‘ing-lii 7%), the imperial procession wends its way among 
the hills and trees of a rich landscape—a pictorial convention already found 
in Han reliefs. A fully-developed style for the depiction of horsemen moving 
among mountains was already present in the fifth and sixth centuries, as is 
evident from the painting of ja@taka scenes on the walls of Caves 110 and 135 
at Tun-huang. 


“8 The story of Green Pearl and the Golden Valley Garden may be found in the 
official biography of Sara Ch‘ung in Chin shu (T‘ung-wen ed.) 3$3.22a-b; his entertain- 
ments in the Golden Valley are also described in the Shih-shuo hsin-yi PERtRTE 
(SPTK ed.) B.8%b ff. Cf. further Lr Chien-jen 42 ft A, Lo-yang ku-chin t'an SEB 
FES HK (Shanghai, 1936), p. 18. 

“* Wen-hsiian 4.9a-17a; tr. von Zacu, Sinologische Beitrige $ (1936) .184-136. 

“° Cuavannes, Mémoires historiques 2.139 and 143 (219 B.C.). 

*® Reproduced in MFA Bulletin 30.181 (October 1932) .70 ff. 
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(25). “ Water-Wheel at the Gate of Lo-yang” ( #U3F) Hi 
7K lal), MHC 5.49b; the listing in KSHL 22a further specifies 
the gate as P‘ing-men #F9. 


According to Lo-yang chia-lan chi #83 (m#ie, 1.2b, one of the three main 
gates in the southern wall of the city was called P‘ing-men in the Han period, 
and P‘ing-ch‘ang-men 28, f49 during the Wei and Chin dynasties. Early 
accounts make no specific mention of a water-wheel outside the south gates of 
the city, but Wei shu 66.18a mentions the construction of several tens of 
water-wheels east of the Chang Fang §§7j Bridge which lay to the west of 
the city, by damming up the river Ku-ho #¢{nJ.*7 Water-wheels were already 
known in the Later Han, and their ownership was considered, together with 
that of slaves and farms, an indication of great wealth. 


(26) “Swift Journey in a Light Carriage” (#832328 1) , 
MHC 5A49b; KSHL 21b. (Compare No. 8 above.) 


The painting probably was inspired by a poem of Hst K‘ang #BHE, “ Ch'ing- 
ch‘e shih ” # i Z#%,** which is mentioned as a subject for painting in a frag- 
mentary essay (see No. 17 above) attributed to Ku K‘ai-chih. The title 
suggests a long panoramic landscape. 


Hsia-hou Chan 3 RIE 


(27) “ Wu-shan” or “Mount Wu” (Ili), KSHL 27b; 
“ Wu-shan ” or “ Witch Mountain ” (AAI), MHC 5.49b. 


The first Wu-shan mentioned above is in Kiangsu; Witch Mountain is in 
eastern Szechuan. The latter, a massif said to have twelve peaks, and cut 
by the Wu Gorge (AKI), became identified with the Witch Mountain of 
the “Kao Tang fu” SFG attributed to Sune Yii 9. (Cf. Arthur 
Watery’s translation of the prose “ preface” to this fu in The Temple and 
Other Poems {London, 1923], pp. 65-66.) In this famous rhymeprose the 
King of Ch‘u dreamed of a beautiful supernatural creature who lived on the 
southern slope of Wu-shan, and who at dawn took the form of the Morning 
Cloud, at dusk the Moving Rain. If Hsta-novu Chan’s painting represented 
Witch Mountain, it may have included the Morning Cloud and the Moving 
Rain; at least a special attempt would have been made to evoke a fantastic 
and unearthly atmosphere. 





“7 Cf. Lien-sheng Yana, “ Notes on the Economic History of the Chin Dynasty,” 
HJAS 9 (1946) .107-185; p. 118. 

*® Hsi Chung-san chi Rb BE (SPTK ed.) 1.2b: a poem in four-word lines, 
the content of which certainly suggests a landscape treatment. 
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Tai Ktuei RZ 
(28) “Streams, Hills, and Villages in Wu” (RPRUEB ), 
MHC 5.51a; KSHL 24b. 


Presumably a long handscroll of continuous Southern scenes. Cane Yen- 
yiian notes that Tar K‘uei excelled as a landscape painter. 


(29) “Tllustration(s) of the ‘Rhymeprose on the Southern 
Capital’” (HABIT), MHC 5.50a-b. 


This is recorded as having been painted by Tat K‘uei in collaboration with 
his teacher, Fan Hsiian Yj‘. Presumably it was a scroll illustrating Cuana 
Heng’s fu on the city of Nan-yang (in modern Honan) .*® The rhymeprose 
is devoted largely to a detailed account of the rich and luxuriant flora of the 
city and its environs. That this was translated into painting suggests that 
the artist must have had at his command a considerable repertory of pictorial 
forms for the portrayal of trees, flowers, and plants of diverse kinds. These 
probably included floral conventions of Indian origin, such as appear with 
increasing frequency in Chinese Buddhist art from this time forward.®° 


Tai Po MA 


(30) “The Ch'in First Emperor’s Journey to the East” (# 
he 3 WU), MHC 5.51a; KSHL 25b. 


The subject possibly was the same occasion as that depicted by Hsien 
Chih in No. 24. MCH quotes the Shu-hua chi #U#$ 96 of Sun Ch‘ang-chih 
#40872 (middle sixth century) as saying that in landscape painting Tar Po 
was superior to Ku K‘ai-chih. 


(31) “The Morning Slope and the Valley Spirit” (HBA 
fi) ), MHC 5.51a; or “ Earth Forces: Morning Slope and Valley 
Spirit ” (| | | | AK |), KSHL 5b. 


The translations of these descriptions are tentative. It is possible that 
Ch‘ao-yang #§[§% refers to a specific location; in Han times there was a 
district called Tung-ch‘ao-yang ¥& | |, which by the fifth century was known 
simply as Ch‘ao-yang.*! At any rate, even as a place-name the term would 
retain its geomantic associations; it can be either the morning sunlight itself 


*° Wen-hsiian 4.1a-7b; tr. von ZAcuH, op. cit. 

°°'The question of the introduction of Indian motifs and techniques into Chinese 
art in this period is discussed by Narro in his chapter on “ Foreign Painters in T‘ang 
China,” The Wall-Paintings of Horyuji, pp. 205-228. 

51Cf. Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘u-tien [Dictionary of Ancient and Modern 
Chinese Geography], p. 9038. 
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or, as the ancient lexicon Erh-ya defines it, “the eastern side of a hill ”— 
j.e., the face on which the sun first shines in the morning.®? In the Classic 
of Songs it is also where the wu-t'ung #%#fj tree (a solar symbol) grows.** 
The Valley Spirit, on the other hand, represents the opposite of these active 
forces of light and masculinity. In the Tao-te ching are found the lines: ** 


The Valley Spirit never dies. 

It is named the Mysterious Female. 

And the Doorway of the Mysterious Female 

Is the base from which Heaven and Earth sprang. 
It is there within us all the while; 

Draw upon it as you will, it never runs dry. 


Thus the Valley Spirit belongs to the passive, deep, dark, and female yin 
aspect of nature complementary to the yang aspect seen in the sunlit heights 
of the hills. 

It is impossible to determine precisely what Tat Po’s painting was like 
(conceivably the Spirit might have been shown in embodied form) , but there 
seems to be good reason to think it may have been a geomantic picture, map, 
or chart, in which the forces of yin and yang were symbolized or depicted 
in terms of landscape forms. 


(32) “ Windblown Clouds and Mountain Moonlight” (2/& 
WA fl), MHC 5.51a. 


It is easy enough to imagine a romantic landscape from the four com- 
ponents of the description; wind, cloud, mountain, moon. However, it might 
be well to keep in mind that the combination of the first two, feng-yiin, is 
sometimes a Taoist term. In the Classic of Changes appears the passage 2247: 
Ht AEE BB AE Ti BS HL» which Lecce translates: “Clouds follow 
the dragon, and winds follow the tiger:—{so] the Sage makes his appearance, 
and all men look to him.” *° 

The dragon is the symbol of the East, the tiger of the West. (Ku K’ai-chih, 
for example, in describing his painting of the Cloud-Terrace Mountain, stated 
that he placed these two directional creatures at either end of his mountain 
composition.) Whether or not so specific a meaning is intended with respect 
to Tar Po’s painting, it seems at least possible that the term feng-yiin in the 
title may have carried not only a Taoist, but also a directional significance. 


52 Erh-ya (Chin-chang shu-chii Bs edition of the Thirteen Classics) 7.7b. 

5° KarucREN, The Book of Odes, No. 252, pp. 208-209; Wary, The Book of Songs, 
p. 184. 

°* Watery, The Way and Its Power (London, 1934), p. 149. 

°° T-ching (Thirteen Classics edition—see Note 52 above) 1.6b; tr. James Lecce, 
The Yi King [= SBE 16] (London, 1882), p. 411. Cf. also Tso Ssu Fi, “ Wu-tu 
fu” 42.4P AR [“Rhymeprose on the Wu Capital ”], Wen-hsiian 54b: “The direct 
road stops short; the feng-yiin passes through.” The commentator explains that 
roads made by men are cut short; only the feng-yiin is able to “communicate and 
pass through” (3 jifi). 
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(33) “Famous Mountains of the Nine Provinces” ( JLH% 
Wy fl), MHC 5.51a; KSHL 25b. 


The “ Nine Provinces” were the nine divisions of the empire under the 
legendary Emperor Yii—hence a euphemism for “ all China.” °¢ 


PAINTERS OF THE SUNG Dynasty (420-479) 
Ku Pao-kuang AP{5E 
(34) “Daily Life in Yiieh” (PAH ), MHC 62a; KSHL 
25a. 


The state of Yiieh occupied the area of modern Chekiang, and in Ku 
Pao-kuang’s time it was but sparsely colonized. The title therefore suggests 
a scroll illustrating the life, manners, and customs of the aborigines. During 
the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties there flourished a school of painters who 
devoted themselves to depicting the daily life of the Miao and other southern 
tribes; this appears to be the first mention of such a picture.*? 


(35) “ Carriages, Horses and Cock-Fighting in Lo-yang ” ( #* 
He EAS PEI) ) | WHC 6.2a. 


The title suggests a street scene with a crowd, including nobles on horseback, 
watching a cock fight—perhaps an illustration to some such poem as the 
“Ming-tu p‘ien” 44 8F% of T’sao Chih, which begins (in Dr. AckeEr’s 
translation) : 

In the famous capital 

bewitching girls are many; 
The city of Lo-yang 

produces young men too. 
Our bejewelled swords 

are worth a thousand gold, 
The clothes we wear 

are bright and freshly new. 
We fight our cocks 

on the road to the eastern suburb, 
We race our horses 

between catalpa rows. . . 

5° Tn this connection we may note the following passage from the Chou li 7.26a: 
“The ssu-hsien rilicg [controller of hazards?] has charge of the maps [t‘u] of the Nine 
Provinces, [made] in order that the obstructions [created by] their mountains, forests, 
rivers, and marshes might be known to all...” (Cf. also Edouard Biot, Le Tcheou-li, 
Vol. 2 (Paris, 1851), pp. 198-199. 
°7Cf. F. Jicer, “Uber chinesische Miaotze-Albums,” OZ 4(1915-1916) .266-283. 
°8 Wen-hstian 27.14b-l5a. 
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A painting of a cockfight by Ku Hung-chung }{% 1H of the Five Dynasties 
is reproduced in The Pageant of Chinese Painting, No. 28, and in Chung-kuo 
ming-hua 27.1. It shows a group of people, including a noble on horseback, 
watching the contest; a large gnarled tree stands in the background. It is just 
possible that this painting derives from a tradition that goes back to Ku 
Pao-kuang. 


Tsung Ping 4 


(36) “ Village in Yung-chia ” (A###E Ml), MHC 6.32; KSHL 
26.2. (CWC lists under T‘ao Ching-chen 35% a painting with 
the same title.) 


Yung-chia is a region in Chekiang famous for its scenic spots. Under the 
Chin dynasty, both Wane Hsi-chih and the poet Hsien Ling-yiin Hae had 
been governors of the Yung-chia prefecture.®® 

It is rather surprising that only one landscape title is recorded in Tsune 
Ping’s name, for these texts all emphasize his love of landscape and his habit 
of covering the walls of his room with paintings inspired by memories of his 
wanderings among the mountains.®° Furthermore, he was the reputed author 
of a short but striking essay on the spiritual and aesthetic qualities inherent 
in landscape painting.*? 


Hsieh Chuang HE 
(37) A pictorial map, MHC 6.42. 


The text says that Hstmu Chuang, a talented painter, “ made out of wood 
a map ten feet square, with the mountains, rivers, and terrain of the empire, 
each accurately placed. When it was taken apart, there were the [separate] 
provinces, districts and commanderies; put together, it showed them all united 
into one [country].” ©? Alexander Soper thinks that this was a relief map, 
but MHC does not actually say so. The geographical features may simply 
have been drawn or incised and then colored. 


Yiian Ch'ien 32 ffs 
(38) “The Ts‘ang-wu Region” (#45141), MHC 6.4b. 


°° Dictionary of Geography (see note 51 above), 228b. 

°° Cf. his biography in Sung shu 93.3b-5b. 

°* Hua shan-shui hsii ” Fly 7K FF, preserved in MHC 6.2a-3a; tr. Soper, “ Early 
. . .”, 164. A correction to part of Soprr’s translation may be found in his Kuo Jo-hsii’s 
Experiences ..., p. 154, note 410. Cf. also Saxanisut, The Spirit of the Brush, 37-40. 
Watey, in Chinese Painting, p. 190, note 1, gives his reasons for doubting the authen- 
ticity of this essay. 

®2 This account seems to be taken almost word for word from his biography in the 
Sung shu (T‘ung-wen ed.) 85.1a-b. 
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Ts‘ang-wu was a district in modern Ning-yiian-hsien in Hunan. Shih chi 
1.29a says that the Emperor Shun died in Ts‘ung-wu and was buried there 
on the Mountain of Nine Doubts (JL %€lj). Shun was said to have invented 
the lute. Hsr K‘ang, describing in his “ Rhymeprose on the Lute” the 
marvellous landscape in which grow the trees from which the finest lutes are 
made, refers to the Ts‘ang-wu mountains.® Possibly, this descriptive passage 
inspired YUan Ch‘ien’s painting. 


(39) “Singing and Dancing at Night in Wu-Ch‘u” (22 
eK ial ), MHC 6.4a. 
For the region of Wu and Ch‘u see above, No. 13. The painting was 


probably a village scene of the same type as that of the more remote Yiieh 
painted by Ku Pao-kuang. 


Shih Ching-wen S#4K3C 


(40) “Tllustration(s) for Caane P‘ing-tzu’s Rhymeprose on 
the Western Capital ” (PF RIM ), MHC 6.4b; KSHL 26a 
(the latter gives the painter’s name as Sura Wen-ching) . 


Inspired by the well-known fu of Cuana Heng describing the city of 
Ch‘ang-an.®4 


Ku Ching-hsiu BAF 
(41) “Wana Hsien-chih’s Bamboos” (£R2Z7tH), MHC 
6.5a. 


Wane Hsien-chih (344-388), painter and calligrapher, was the son of the 
most famous of calligraphers, Wane Hsi-chih (301-361). I can find no story in 
which specific reference is made to Hsien-chih’s bamboos, but in his biography 
in the Chin shu (80.12a-14a) are several references to the fondness for bamboo 
shown by his brother Hui-chih #77 , who “ held the bamboo in such respect 
that he could not presume to call it by name but must refer to it as ‘this 
gentleman,’ ” © a term which became a euphemism and cliché for the plant. 


(42) “ Various Trees and Bamboos ” (##4H#ETT), MHC 6.5a; 
(KSHL 22a attributes to this painter a picture called “ Various 
Types of Bamboo” (#ETS#E) . 


°? Wen-hsiian 18.1la; R. H. van Guuix, Hsi K’ang and his Poetical Essay on the 
Lute (Tokyé, 1941), p. 54. 

°* Wen-hsiian 2; tr. von Zacu, op. cit. Cf. also Shih-shuo hsin-yii (SPTK ed.) C.47a. 

°° Wana Shih-hsiang, “Chinese Ink Bamboo Painting,” Archives of the Chinese 
Art Society of America 3 (1948-1949) .49. 
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With the possible exception of Ku K‘ai-chih, Ku Ching-hsiu seems to be 
the first recorded painter of bamboos in China. (He was also a figure painter 
and portraitist, and specialized in painting fans.) Few examples of the art 
of bamboo painting have survived from the Six Dynasties. However, it does 
appear in the decoration of Cave 120N at Tun-huang, where the stem is 
depicted in a single bold sweep of the brush, punctuated at intervals by a 
pair of cross lines or a small circle representing the joint; the twigs and leaves 
are drawn in pale green with great delicacy.°* The fact that so accomplished 
a style of bamboo painting appears in remote Tun-huang in a cave dated 
in the Western Wei period (535-557) suggests that the art must already have 
been highly developed in China itself by the beginning of the sixth century. 
Another and more familiar example occurs in the illustration to the Tiger 
Jataka painted on the base of the Tamamushi Shrine at Nara, which was 
made in the early seventh century in the style which had been current in 
China in the latter half of the sixth.®’ 

Li K‘an 24 7ff (ca. 1245-1320), author of the Yiian dynasty treatise on 
bamboo Chu-p‘u hsiang-lu Py mtZFES% ** stated that the earliest style of 
bamboo painting made use of an ink outline afterwards filled in with color, 
and that this style antedated the monochrome ink technique which in his 
opinion was evolved by Wana Wei =F #£ (598-759) and his successors; but 
the example from Tun-huang shows that by the mid-sixth century there 
already existed a third technique for painting bamboo, in liquid washes of 
color only. The final flowering of ink bamboo painting, as an accomplishment 
of the scholar and calligrapher, was not to take place until the Sung dynasty. 


PAINTERS OF THE SOUTHERN CxH‘I (479-502) 
Tsung Ts‘e 72) 


(43) Copies of landscapes by Tsung Ping (see above, No. 36), 
mentioned in MHC 76a. 


No landscape painting by Tsune Ts‘e is mentioned by title in any of these 
texts, but the biographical notice cited above tells us that he inherited his 
grandfather Tsune Ping’s skill as a painter; that he too longed to wander 
among the mountains; and that he copied the landscapes which his grandfather 
had painted on the walls of his house. He lived as a recluse on Mount Lu 
(see above, No. 18) , occupying his grandfather’s old hermitage. 


"" Cf. Kuo Mo-jo BRR, Tun-huang pi-hua chi 3) ta BE Be He (Peking, 1955), 
Plates 17-18. In this book the caves are numbered according to the new Chinese 
system, in which Pe.uiot’s No. 102N becomes No. 285. 

°"H. Minamoto (tr. Harold G. Henverson), An Illustrated History of Japanese 
Art (Kyoto, 1935), Plate 9. 

°° Mei-shu ts‘ung-shu SZ FE ed., la-b. Cf. Ernst Aschwin, Prinz zur Lippe- 
Biesterfeld, Li K‘an und seine Ausfiihrlische Beschreibung des Bambus (Berlin, 1942). 
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Chang Ch‘ieh-po ETB (or Chi-po #214) 


(44) “The Imperial Fields: a Thirty-foot Scroll” ( #5 fal 
#R=2), MHC 7.6b; KSHL 28a has “ The Imperial Fields: a 
Single Complete Scroll Thirty Feet Long” (| | | ~@##a5e=3) . 

The chieh-t‘ien was the field of one thousand mou #R (roughly 150 acres) 
on which the Emperor ceremonially opened the annual ploughing. The painting 
may have been an illustration to the “ Rhymeprose on the Imperial Fields ” 
by P‘an Yo ¥§ 4% (d. 300), which describes a performance of this rite by the 
Chin Emperor Wu, accompanied by the Empress and the imperial concubines, 
in the first month of the fourth year of his reign (268) .®° 


Chang Chi-ho #8271 
(45) “ Wandering by a Clear Pool” (st iLI), MHC 7.7a. 


Compare No. 6 above. 


Hsieh Yiieh #49 
(46) “A Great Mountain” (Aili), MHC 7.7b. 


Mao Hui-hsiu £2 F 


(47) “Scenery and Villages in Yen” (20 PREAH ), MHC 
7.8b; KSHL 22b; CWC 1.6b attributes it to the artist’s elder 
brother Hui-yiian #38. 


(48) “Han Emperor Wu’s Northern Expedition ” ( #iKdER 
fl), MHC 7.8a-b. 


This illustrated an incident, or perhaps a series of incidents, in the continuous 
campaign of Wu Ti against the Northern Barbarians. We may assume that 
it was painted by imperial order, for MHC records that Wu Ti of the Ch‘i 
dynasty (reigned 483-494) , intending to undertake such an expedition himself, 
had Mao Hui-hsiu paint a picture of Han Wu Ti’s northern campaign to be 
installed in the Archery Hall of the Lang-yeh J#{$® Palace. 


°° Wen-hsiian 7.7a. The occasion is also recorded in his official biography, Chin shu 
3.8a. For a note on the ceremonial ploughing in Chinese history, cf. Homer H. Duss, 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1 (Baltimore, 1938) .281-283. 
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PAINTERS OF THE LIANG Dynasty (505-557) 
Yiian Ti JCif (Hsiao I Mit? ) 


(49) “ Wandering in the Park in Springtime ”—a painting on 
hempen paper (#£#4iH WAR), MHC 7.9a; KSHL 28a (the 
latter mentions two paintings by the emperor under this title) . 


Hsiao Pen ii £ 
(50) A panorama, MHC 17.9a. 


The text says: “A calligrapher and painter, he once painted on a fan a 
panorama of ten thousand li in the space of a scant foot ” T2e# , fit B_E- 
FAK RERABS EAAS &). The awakening consciousness of the creative 
process which marks this period in Chinese thought is revealed in the attempt 
of the artist to bring all nature within the compass of a poem or a painting. 
Lu Chi’s “ Rhymeprose on Literature ” (“ Wen fu ” 3C AR ) contains a couplet 
that was frequently quoted or alluded to by later writers, including CHANG 
Yen-yiian, author of the Ming-hua chi: 


In a sheet of paper is contained the infinite, 


And, evolved from a throbbing heart, an endless panorama . . .”° 


In an essay on landscape painting, TsuNG Ping (see above, No. 36) wrote: 

Now, as I spread out my plain silk [to catch] the far-away brightness, the form 
of Mount K’un-lun may be encompassed by a square inch; a vertical stroke of three 
inches corresponds to a height of eight thousand feet, and a horizontal passage of 
ink over a few feet stands for an extent of a hundred li.” 


Wane Wei 4% (415-443) expressed the same feeling of wonder at the 
power of the artist to bring all nature within his grasp, when he wrote: 

Human eyes are limited in their scope. Hence they are not able to perceive all 
that is to be seen; yet with one small brush I can draw the vast universe . . .”* 


In formulating remarks about Six Dynasties painting on the 
basis of the foregoing brief catalogue of titles and subjects, one 
must recognize that it is too diverse and fragmentary to permit 


7 Wen-hsiian 17.38a; the translation is that of Cxu‘en Shih-hsiang, Essay on Literature, 
Written by the Third Century Chinese Poet Lu Chi (Portland, Maine: The Anthoensen 
Press, 1953), pp. xxii-xxiii. Cf. also Achilles Fane, “Rhymeprose on Literature,” 
HJAS 14(1951) 534: “ We enclose boundless space in a square foot of paper; we pour 
out a deluge from the inch-space of the heart.” 

1 Soper, “Early ... ,” 164. Tsuna Ping’s essay is mentioned above in Note 61; cf. 
MHC 6.2b. 

78 Asii-hua ” Res , MHC 6.3b; tr. SaKANISHI, op. cit., p. 44. 
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any very precise conclusions. The meaning of several of the 
titles is not altogether clear (I have omitted one or two as being 
so obscure that a rendering would be pure guesswork), and all 
of them probably owe their survival into the T‘ang period to 
historical chance. 

Moreover, our sources are by no means unimpeachable. As 
Dr. Acker has amply shown,”* Cuane Yen-yiian was often careless 
and inaccurate in his Ming-hua chi; his notes give the impression 
of having been compiled at odd times over a number of years, and 
largely from hearsay. And as I have suggested at the beginning 
of this article, the Six Dynasties products discussed here are not 
in fact the earliest recorded landscape pictures; in Ming-hua chi 
itself are listed the titles of a number of paintings, mainly anony- 
mous, which had survived from “ ancient times,” about twenty 
of which appear to have been landscapes or to have included 
landscape settings of some kind. Properly to interpret and evalu- 
ate these titles, however, would require an extensive study in 
itself. 

These reservations once made, nevertheless, the titles appended 
to the biographies of Six Dynasties painters still yield some 
valuable information. The range of subjects present in the land- 
scape painting of these centuries may be seen from the foregoing 
catalogue to be rather larger than has generally been supposed. 
It includes seven illustrations to rhymeprose compositions (fz) , 
and almost that number to poems (shih); seventeen or eighteen 
paintings which were either “ pure ” landscapes or were inspired 
by particular places; nine historical or mythological scenes with 
landscape settings—excluding many more which must have had 
landscape backgrounds although the titles do not specifically say 
so; six scenes of village or tribal life; and three paintings of 
bamboo. 


7° In Some T’ang and Pre-T’ang Texts on Chinese Painting, translated and annotated 
by William Reynolds Beal Acker [= Sinica Leidensia, Vol. VIII] (Leiden, 1954). 
The major part of this important work is devoted to the first three chapters of the 
Li-tai ming-hua chi. 

[Editors’ note: Although copyrighted in 1954, AckEr’s book was actually published 
late in 1955. On Cane Yen-yiian’s carelessness, cf., e. g., page 69, note 1.] 
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Speaking very generally, it may be said that the scenes depicting 
historical and mythological events, and those representing famous 
gardens and palaces, were subjects which in later centuries were 
to remain, or become, chiefly the province of court painters and 
of artists of the academic and Che #f schools. The artists working 
in this tradition perpetuated the tightly-drawn, highly-colored 
style which is generally associated with the names of the Tang 
painters CHANG Seng-yu "eff and Lr Ssu-hsiin # Bill; however, 
the wide use during the Han and Six Dynasties of the term tan- 
ch‘ing F¥#F (“red and green”) as a euphemism for “ painting ” 
suggests that this tradition goes back into antiquity. Pure land- 
scapes, illustrations to poems, and bamboo paintings, on the 
other hand, are subjects which in later centuries were to be ever 
more closely associated with the tradition of the wen-jen XA, 
the scholar-amateur. This dichotomy developed gradually; the 
evidence of the early texts on which I have based this article 
suggests that it did not prevail in the Six Dynasties period. 

The frequency of reference to a descriptive fu as a theme for 
landscape painting was to decline in popularity through this 
period, to vanish entirely by the T‘ang dynasty. The importance 
of the rhymeprose for painters must have lain not only in its 
evocation of atmosphere, but also in its richness and variety of 
descriptive detail. Although the Six Dynasties period was one of 
intellectual and imaginative liberation, the painters, so recently 
set free from the conventions of orthodoxy (e. g., representations 
of Confucian sages and paragons of filial piety) , were not at once 
fully equipped—either imaginatively or technically—to express 
their widened and intensified awareness of the world of nature. 
The fu writers, on the other hand, inheriting a tradition that went 
back to the Elegies of Ch‘u associated with the names of Cx‘ 
Yiian and Sune Yii, had acquired not only great technical assur- 
ance but a rich and luxuriant imagery which provided the painters 
with a wealth of ready-made subject matter and detail. Indeed, 
this early dependence upon the poetic image may in part account 
for the literary character of Chinese landscape painting throughout 
its later history. 




















Drawing by Arthur Pope, Collection of the Fogg Museum of Art 
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LANGDON WARNER 
1881-1955 


‘Twenty-five years ago, to take a course at Harvard with 
Langdon WARNER came as a surprise and refreshing shock to 
students of a generation accustomed to an almost universal 
emphasis on the assimilation of factual data as the final aim in 
education. Mr. Warner presented something new and stimu- 
lating in his feeling for objects of art and the ways of their making: 
as a result, his courses were always animated by the lecturer’s 
personal feeling for the masterpieces he chose to discuss and his 
analysis of their technical as well as philosophical implications. 

His feeling for probity of craftsmanship led Mr. Warner into 
an adoption of the Aristotelian aesthetic of the Four Causes as 
a yardstick for measuring the quality of objects. This respect for 
the artist’s method and idea coincided with the late Ananda 
CoomarASwamy’s philosophical exploration of Traditional Art, 
which began with the publication of The Transformation of 
Nature in Art in 1935. Mr. Warner’s ideas were embodied in an 
article “On Teaching the Fine Arts” in The American Review 
for March, 1937. His devotion to the craftsman’s point of view 
was reflected in his interest in Japanese folk art, stimulated by 
an old friendship with Yanacr Soetsu, the leading Japanese 
authority on peasant techniques. This devotion was reflected, 
too, in the series of splendid carved wooden eagles that left Mr. 
Warner’s own workbench in the last decade of his life. That 
same life-long admiration for the probity of traditional ways had 
led to an active interest in the traditional sports of falconry and 
archery. 

Mr. Warner had an intuitive awareness for the intrinsic beauty 
of objects that found its expression both in his teaching and in 
his gift for the effective arrangement of exhibitions of Oriental art 
in the galleries of the Fogg Art Museum, and also in the notable 
installation of the Art of the Pacific Basin for the San Francisco 


Exhibition of 1939. 
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Langdon Warner belonged to a crucial period in the develop- 
ment of Oriental studies in the United States. He had an impor- 
tant role in the establishment of the Freer Gallery: in 1913 he 
undertook investigations for Mr. Freer in Europe and Asia on 
the possibilities of founding an Institute for Asiatic Studies. His 
reminiscences of Mr. Freer, published in Asia Magazine, 1923, 
provide a fascinating comment on the formation of this famous 
collection. 

In 1924 Mr. Warner played an active part in the negotiations 
with representatives of the Aluminum Company of America which 
led to the allocation of funds for the foundation of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Mr. Warner’s connection with the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute continued for the rest of his life in the capacity 
of friendly advisor and member of the Educational Committee 
from 1928 until his retirement in 1950. 

Mr. Warner’s role in the enrichment of collections of Oriental 
art in American public museums deserves to be mentioned as 
another of his outstanding achievements. In addition to his part 
in the beginnings of the Freer collection, his advisory attachment 
to the Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City was of great importance 
in building up the collection of Far Eastern material. His expedi- 
tions to Tun-huang secured unique examples of T‘ang wall- 
paintings and sculpture to the Fogg Museum. In addition to the 
many valuable objects which his discernment brought to the 
Fogg Museum, the Winthrop Collection came to Harvard during 
his career as Curator of Oriental art. During his years as director 
of the Pennsylvania Museum he was able to acquire the South 
Indian mandapam, one of the most important objects of Indian 
art in America, and now installed in the Philadelphia Museum. 

Langdon WarneEnr’s official connection with the art of the Orient 
began with his apprenticeship as curator in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts from 1906 to 1913; in the course of this tenure he 
made his first trip to Japan in 1906. His connection with Harvard 
began with his appointment as instructor and lecturer from 1912 
to 1915. From 1917-23 he was director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum in Philadelphia. 
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In 1917 he was sent to Siberia as vice consul, and as liaison 
officer between the Allied forces and the Czech legion that had 
made its way to the Maritime Provinces. He returned to Harvard 
in 1922 as Fellow of the Fogg Museum for Research in Asia, a 
title continued until 1933. 

He was active as curator and lecturer at Harvard from 1927 
to 1950. This is a bald statement that can give no idea of the 
importance of his teaching of Oriental art for more than a quarter 
of a century. He was literally the teacher of a whole generation 
of American specialists in the field, so that in the United States 
today there is scarcely a museum or university with a collection 
or curriculum of Asiatic interest that does not number one of his 
pupils on its staff. 

Langdon Warner led an active life of memorable accomplish- 
ment. His archaeological experience began with his attachment 
to the Pumpelly Expedition to Anau in 1904. The two expedi- 
tions which he led to Tun-huang and the Gobi Desert for the 
Fogg Museum in 1923 and 1926 were the high points of a strenu- 
ous career in the field. 

His connections with Japan, which resulted in a life-long devo- 
tion to the country and its people, began with his trip for the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1906. This led to intimate 
acquaintance, deepened by his knowledge of Japanese, and 
fostered by his admiration for special facets of Japanese life: 
Zen, the tea ceremony, and, above all, the robust splendor and 
refinement of the craft tradition. 

Mr. WarNER was universally respected in Japan, as attested 
by the legend prevailing that he was personally responsible for 
sparing Kyoto and Nara the horrors of bombing during World 
War II. In 1946 he returned to Japan as a member of the com- 
mission for the protection of national monuments. His final active 
contribution to Oriental art was his journey to Japan in 1952 to 
select the exhibition of masterpieces of Japanese art that came 
to America in 1953. The posthumous award of The Order of 
the Sacred Treasure, second class, the highest honor that the 
Japanese government can confer upon a foreigner, was only the 
final deserved tribute from his Japanese friends. 
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No enumeration of accomplishments and honors received can 
serve to give any idea of the real man. Such an account can give 
no idea of his delightful wit and his inimitable turn of phrase in 
conversation, which had only a polished echo in his lectures and 
writing. Mr. Warner never undertook an autobiography. It is 
a pity, too, that his tales of the fabulous events that filled his 
days were never set down: the fantastic proclamation of Admiral 
Kolchak as ruler of Eastern Siberia in a baggage car on the Trans- 
Siberian railway, or his account of flying falcons with the hawks 
of the Central Asian khans. Only in some of the episodes 
recounted in The Long Old Road in China do we have a remi- 
niscence of his talents as a raconteur. He was one of the last 
great conversationalists. Talking with him was like interviewing 
a representative of an age of titans. The particular circumstances 
that produced him can never exist again. He was an inevitable 
product of a time that combined an admiration of the strenuous 
life with a questing for multiple facets of knowledge, a breadth 
and universality of interest and experience seemingly impossible 
in our age of channeled specialization. 

Mr. Warner’s modesty led him to deprecate his own scholar- 
ship. Not only was he a pioneer among Western scholars in the 
systematic study of Japanese sculpture; his publication of the 
wall-paintings of Wan-Fo-hsia was a definitive monument in the 
investigation of T‘ang Buddhist art and its complex iconography. 
From a popular and literary point of view no finer introduction 
to Japan and its art has been written than his Enduring Art of 
Japan, based on the series of Lowell Lectures delivered after his 
retirement in 1950. 

Although for reasons known to himself and the University 
Administration he never rose in the academic hierarchy, Mr. 
Warner contributed more to the advancement of his own field 
than a score of chaired professors. He was a man of international 
reputation, cherished for his wisdom and friendship alike. 


Benjamin Row anp, Jr. 
Harvard University 
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Dagobert D. Runss, Treasury of Philosophy. Edited by 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
xxiv + 1280. $15.00. 


Dr. Runes is a veteran compiler of subject dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. His latest product is an anthology of short writings 
and excerpts, arranged alphabetically by persons. The Treasury 
is described on the jacket as “ a big, quick reference guide ” which 
“ merits school and library use.” It seems unlikely that anybody 
will think of looking under the A’s for “ Author of the Imitation 
of Christ, an Unknown Carthusian Monk,” but it is quite con- 
ceivable that some one will look under the Y’s for Fung Yu-lan 
—and find him, too, even though the name has already been 
inverted to Yu-lan Fung. 

In any case, the compiler has “taken care to include in this 
anthology a considerable number of Hebrew, Chinese, and other 
Oriental minds who have generally been ignored by our Western- 
focussed historians.” Out of roughly four hundred entries, if I 
count correctly, twelve philosophers are Semitic (Arab or 
Hebrew) , eleven are Chinese, and seven are Indian. To use the 
anthology’s spelling, the Indians are Sri Aurobindo, Gautama 
Buddha, Isvarakrsna, Shankara, Rabindranath Tagore, and the 
Swami Vivekananda; the Chinese are Chuang Chou, Confucius, 
Han Fei, Hsun Ching (sic) , Hui Shih, Laotse or Lao Tsu (sic) , 
Lu Wang (see below for identification) , Mencius, Mo Ti, Tzu 
Ssu, and the aforementioned Yu-lan Fung. 

Sources are listed at the end of the book. Isvarakrsna is repre- 
sented by passages from the Samkya Karika and Shankara from 
the Atma-Bodha, possibly in Dr. Runss’ own translations, since 
no one else receives credit. Most of the Chinese passages are 
from translations by E. R. Huaues in his Chinese Philosophy 
in Classical Times. Hueuss is not, I think, responsible for the 
editor’s remark that “the purely philosophical strain in Con- 
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fucianism was developed to its highest point by Hsun Ching... 
penetrating into the secrets of the human soul, inspired by the 
beauty of nature ”—whatever that may mean. This kind of 
space-filler is vague enough to be harmless, but surely it is irre- 
sponsible to publish in 1955 the statement that “ recently Mohism 
... has been adopted anew by many young Chinese, who regard 
it as a way to China’s salvation from the troubles of the present 
time.” 

Under the name of Confucius appear passages from The 
Doctrine of the Mean and The Great Learning; again, we might 
suppose Dr. Runes to be the translator, if we did not recognize 
Lecce. Other passages from the Mean, in Hucuss’ version (still 
from his general work, not from his complete The Mean-in- 
Action) , appear under the name of Tzu Ssu. Bits attributed to 
Mencius are taken from Think Magazine, a publication of the 
International Business Machines organization; presumably these 
bits were produced by one of the IBM machines, capable of 
condensation and paraphrase as well as translation. 

The words “Lu Wang” here are not meant to refer, as one 
might suppose, to Lu Hsiang-shan and Wane Yang-ming, but 
in the editor’s ignorance of the familiar Lu-WancG combination, 
are applied only to the earlier of the two subjectivists. The list 
of sources refers to “a dissertation by Siu-chi Huang published 
by the American Oriental Society, 1944,” but failure to give the 
title * is not the only indication that Dr. Runess has not read this 
book, whose author plainly states (page 12): “ Strictly speaking 
he should be called by his proper name, Lu Chiu-yiian; but he 
is better known under his literary name, Lu Hsiang-shan . . .” 
In Chapter V, “ The Influence of Lu Hsiang-shan’s Philosophy,” 
Hvane naturally refers quite often to the “ Lu-Wang school ” 
in contrast to the “Ch‘eng-Chu school” (the followers of the 
Cu‘EnG brothers and Cuvu Hsi), but not even the most cursory 
reader could mistake “ Lu-Wang ” for the name of a single person. 

Dr. Runzs tells us that Neo-Confucianism “ revolted against 


Lu Hsiang-shan PEA YI, A Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philosopher [= 
American Oriental Series, Volume 27]. New Haven, 1944. Pp. 116. 
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Lu Wang’s metaphysics,” and that is all we read about Neo- 
Confucianism, except that “ Yu-lan Fung” has purified it from 
the “ Buddhist elements which had pervaded it in previous times.” 
We are told that this contemporary thinker “has revived the 
rational philosophy of the brothers Ch‘eng Ming-tao and Ch‘eng 
I Ch‘uan . ... in order to ‘ continue’ but not to ‘ follow’ them.” 
There is nothing wrong with such a statement in itself, but it 
represents only one phase of Funa’s development as a philosopher 
who at different times has also been influenced by Western neo- 
realism and Taoist transcendentalism. The passage quoted 
from Fune Yu-lan affords little idea of his own contribution to 
philosophy, since it is merely a few pages on “ Philosophy of 
Contemporary China” (1934). 

It is no more than proper to include oriental writings in a 
general anthology of philosophy; but as the editor implies, it is 
still a bit unusual, and so one must laud his intentions. As far 
as translations of Chinese writings are concerned, unfortunately 
Dr. Runes does not seem to be sufficiently well-read in the subject 
either for selection or for discussion. 

Glen W. BAxTER 

Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzux1, Studies in Zen. Edited by Christmas 
Humpureys. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 
212. $4.75. 


In this little volume are collected seven articles by Professor 
Suzuk1, all of which previously had been published elsewhere. 
The oldest article, that on “ The Zen Sect of Buddhism,” was first 
printed in 1906 in the Journal of the Pali Text Society; the latest, 
on “The Role of Nature in Zen Buddhism,” in the Eranos 
Jahrbuch published in 1954. The other articles which appeared 
during the intervening years and gathered here are: “Zen 
Buddhism,” Monumenta Nipponica, 1938; “ An Interpretation of 
Zen Experience,” Essays in East-West Philosophy, 1951; “ Zen: 
a Reply to Dr. Hu Shih,” Philosophy East and West, April 1953; 
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“ Mondo,” The Middle Way, August 1953. The editor and pub- 
lisher of this volume have rendered a valuable service to students 
of Buddhism by making these articles readily available, for some 
of the journals in which they first appeared are not easily access- 
ible to a large number of readers. 

In a note to the editor concerning the first article, Dr. Suzuxi 
wrote that it followed the traditional version of the history of 
the school in China, and that it did not embody the new data 
brought out from Tun-huang. However, he said, certain correc- 
tions were made in order to include the results of some of his later 
studies. One regrets that he has not seen fit to incorporate some 
of the findings of other scholars concerning the early history of 
the sect. Many look upon Professor Suzux as the greatest living 
authority on Zen Buddhism, and when he permits an article, 
originally published in 1906 and reprinted in 1955, to repeat the 
account that Bodhidharma landed in Canton in 520, thence to 
proceed north for his interview with Emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty, many a reader would unhesitatingly accept such a state- 
ment as authoritative. Yet, as early as 1923 Paul Petuior had 
indicated (T’oung Pao 22.253-262) that Bodhidharma probably 
arrived in China long before 520. Dr. Hu Shih in his articles on 
Bodhidharma (Hu Shih Wen-ts‘un san-chi WiixXF=K 449- 
465) and in “Leng-chia-tsung k‘ao” 300% (Hu Shih lun- 
hsiieh chin-chu ®t BL 1.198-238) gave further evidence to 
reinforce this view. One of the strongest arguments presented in 
favor of an earlier arrival is the data found in the biography of 
Seng-fu ffi] (Hsii Kao-seng chuan t#?4 16, 750.550a-c) . 
Seng-fu was a native of T‘ai-yiian who was converted by Bodhid- 
harma. After conversion he left the north during the period 494- 
497 to travel in the south, where he died in 524, aged sixty-one. 
This would mean that he was born about 464, and since a person 
had to be at least twenty to become ordained, he must have been 
converted by Bodhidharma sometime during the years 484 to 
494. This would indicate that Bodhidharma was already in North 
China at that early date. 

Professor Suzuxt has always stressed that Zen strives to har- 
monize opposing viewpoints, that it does not think in terms of 
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dualism. On page 189 of this volume, he also writes that Zen 
“ avoids discoursing or arguing, for this leads us nowhere.” Yet 
the whole tenor of his reply to Dr. Hu Shih is the establishment 
of two antas, Hu versus Suzuki. Would it not have been more 
in the spirit of Zen to try to harmonize his views with those of 
Hv Shih, or better still, just to remain silent? 


Kenneth Cu‘EN 
Harvard University 


Rudolf SetHem, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwortersammlung- 
en insbesondere die des Abu ‘Ubaid. ’s-Gravenhage: Mou- 
ton & Co., 1954. Pp. vii and 164. 


When a student of folklore or a scholar in some other field wants 
an overall picture of Classical Arabic proverbs, it is customary to 
refer him either to BROCKELMANN’s article on mathal in the En- 
cyclopedia of Islam or to FreytaGc’s monumental Arabum pro- 
verbia. SELHEIM’s little book now provides a more detailed picture 
than the encyclopedia article and a more up-to-date presentation 
than either of these two studies; it is a very satisfactory introduc- 
tion to the field. The book contains a brief but careful history of 
European studies of Classical Arabic proverbs, five substantive 
chapters, a convenient chronological listing of all collections sur- 
viving or known to have existed, and a bibliography and index. 

In Chapter I the author gives a lengthy discussion of the char- 
acteristics and antiquity of Classical Arabic proverbs, including 
proverbial phrases, stock comparisons, stereotyped formulas, and 
“ proverb-stories.” He illustrates each type by several examples 
selected from the Kitab al-Amthal of Abi ‘Ubayd, and adds 
appropriate comment. In this discussion he follows the usual 
division into (1) Classical proverbs proper, (2) al-amthal al- 
muwallada, which appear in collections after the fourth century of 
the Hijra, and (3) the modern proverbs in current use in the Arab 
world. Apart from a few remarks, the book is devoted com- 
pletely to the first category. 

In the remaining chapters he examines the various collections 
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in turn, with the central chapter (III) treating the important one 
of Abi ‘Ubayd. Sufficient detail is given to characterize each 
author and collection, and in Chapter III we are given a sketch 
of Abi ‘Ubayd’s life, a summary of the contents of his Kitab, 
identification of the sources utilized by him, and the history of 
the text and its extant manuscripts. 

SELHEIM’s work is said in the preface to be the by-product of 
his preparations for a critical edition of the Kitab of Abii ‘Ubayd 
and al-Bakri’s commentary on it. If the projected edition is as 
carefully done as this forerunner would indicate, it will be an out- 
standing contribution to Arabic paremiology. 


Charles A. Fercuson 
Harvard University 


G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 59 + 11v plates. 


In the fifth century the Achaemenian empire stretched from 
the Sahara Desert almost to the edges of what is today Sinkiang. 
It was the bureaucracy of this vast state, using Aramaic as a 
lingua franca, which initiated the process by which the Aramaic 
alphabet finally reached the Mongols and Manchus. The climate 
of Egypt (like that of Chinese Turkestan) is ideal for the preser- 
vation of documents. One should not forget that the discovery 
of Coptic Manichaean fragments in Egypt was of great impor- 
tance to an understanding of the religion which became the state 
faith of the Uigurs in Chinese Turkestan in the ninth century 
A.D. Therefore, the following brief remarks are intended only 
to draw attention to the historical importance of the Aramaic 
documents and not to the linguistic questions and interpretations 
with which the reviewer is hardly competent to deal. 

A further word may be said on Reichsaramdisch, the term 
coined by Markwanrt to designate the language of administration 
throughout the Achaemenid empire.’ What is the evidence for 


2 J. Marquart, “ Np. adina ‘ Freitag’,” Ungarische Jahrbiicher 7 (1927) 91. 
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this view? It is primarily the Aramaic papyri and documents 
themselves, written (or dictated) by non-Aramaeans (by Achae- 
menid princes in the Driver letters), an Aramaic copy of the 
Bisutun inscription,? and the wide use of Aramaic after the fall 
of the Achaemenid empire.’ It would seem that the Assyrians 
used Aramaic as a lingua franca in their empire.* Did the Achae- 
menids do more; did they make Aramaic the official language of 
state? This latter seems hard to believe, for we have Old Persian 
cuneiform and the Elamite tablets of Persepolis. Were they 
unofficial? It would seem that Aramaic played the same role 
in the Achaemenid Empire as in the Assyrian; only in the former, 
writing on clay had declined in favor of an alphabetic script 
written on parchment or papyrus, which is only to be expected. 
The famous passage of Bisutun (Cf. Roiand G. Kent, Old Persian, 
p. 130, end of column 4, par. 70) even if it does refer to the 
introduction of the Aramaic script for an Iranian language, does 
not mean that any writing or language was made the official 
language.’ If one makes a parallel, one might say that Aramaic 
was more like French in the diplomacy of the 18th century than 
like Latin in Mediaeval Europe.® 


? A. C. Cow ey, Aramaic Papyri (Oxford, 1923), 251-271. 

* Also information in the book of Ezra; cf. the latest discussion of “ Reichsaramdisch ” 
by E. Y. Kurscuer, “ New Aramaic Texts,” JAOS 74 (1954) .245-6, where references 
are given. 

* Ibid. 

5 The interpretation of this passage is still disputed. The “Aryan” writing may 
refer simply to the OP cuneiform, especially since Professor W. B. Hennine of London 
has indicated that the inscription in Aramaic characters to the right of Darius’ tomb 
at Nagq’-e Rustam is not from Achaemenid times but much later. It may refer to 
Aramaic script; see note 6. 

°J. Lewy, “The Problems Inherent in Section 70 of the Bisutun Inscription,” 
Hebrew Union College Annual 25 (1954).188, argues convincingly that Aramaic was 
not introduced by Darius as the official language of the Empire, but was a lingua 
franca. I cannot agree, however, with his proposal that it was Darius who gave 
orders to write Old Persian with Aramaic characters (op. cit., 206). If Old Persian 
ever was written in Aramaic, this practice certainly gained no currency and conse- 
quently was lost to history. Herzretp’s observation on the OP word parunam, with 
Accadian mahru “fore, foremost,” as though the OP were copied from an Aramaic 
word for OP *parvanam (references in Lewy’s article, 184, note 54) is difficult to 
refute, but it is the only valid argument so far for OP in Aramaic script. In a letter 


dated 22 October, 1954, Professor Lewy writes: 
As an Assyriologist, I am aware, inter alia, of the surprising fact that (1) in the Old 
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To turn to the Aramaic documents of Oxford, they are thirteen 
letters and twelve fragments written on leather, and found to- 
gether in a leather bag in Egypt. The letters were written ca. 
410-408 B.C. in the chancery of ArsSam, Achaemenid prince and 
satrap (or perhaps ex-governor) of Egypt, but they were prob- 
ably written in Babylon (or Susa) and sent to Egypt. These 
letters deal with personal affairs, property of Arsam in Egypt, 
punishment of thieves, restoration of land to its rightful owners, 
and the like. They are very important for the history of the 
Achaemenid empire, for Aramaic grammar, and Iranian loan 
words. Here I wish to make only one remark about their relation 


to Middle Persian. 
In these documents we have first-hand sources for the vexing 


Assyrian epoch, the Assyrian scribes employed in addition to about a dozen Sumerian ideograms 
for the most current terms no more than about a hundred syllabic signs and thus eliminated 
the difficulties of the Sumero-Akkadian system of writing, and that (2) in the Middle Assyrian 
and Neo-Assyrian epochs, the Assyrian scribes not only used many more syllabic signs but 
even employed Sumerian ideograms in very large numbers. Similarly, it is a matter of fact 
that, in the nineteenth century B.C., the simple Old Assyrian system of writing just referred 
to was practised in Anatolia by Assyrians and non-Assyrian ‘‘ barbarians,’? and that, none- 
theless, the Hittite texts of the 15th and 14th century, which come in part from the same 
Anatolian sites, employ a much more intricate system of cuneiform writing (including man 
ideograms), no matter whether they are in Akkadian or in Hittite. 

The best explanation of this phenomenon has been offered by SoMMER a few years ago 
(Hethitcr und Hethitisch, p. 9) in these terms: ‘Wenn die Hethiter beim Einzug in ihre his- 
torische Heimat die hier eingebuergerte Schrift als fuer sie schlankweg nicht vorhanden 
betrachten, sollte nicht der Grund darin liegen, dass sie einer Schrift gar nicht mehr bedurften, 
mit anderen Worten, dass sie bereits ihren Schrifttypus mitbrachten?’ To put it more explicitly, 
we see here how the existence in different parts of one and the same large area (Central 
Anatolia and the neighboring regions to the east) of two different schools of scribes using the 
same script in different ways plus an ethnical movement account for the fact that there emerges 
in Anatolia a system of writing Akkadian (and other languages) which, aside from the use of 
the same ‘‘ Sumerian ”’ signs, has little in common with the system previously used in Anatolia 
when likewise writing Akkadian. In this case, the situation is, indeed, so that only the find of 
Old Assyrian tablets of the 19th century in various places including the later capital of the 
Hittite Empire has prevented us from committing the error of concluding that prior to the 
emergence of the Hittite Empire of Bogazkéy nobody ever wrote in Anatolia Akkadian (Assyrian) 
or any other language with the ‘“‘ Sumerian ” cuneiform script used in Assyria and Babylonia. 
Consequently, I see no difficulty in maintaining that, under the Achaemenians, one wrote Old 
Persian with Aramaic characters, and that the heterographic Pahlavi system of writing with 
Aramaic characters was created by the descendants of scribes, who, as I put it on p. 206 of 
my paper, had not been ‘ particularly concerned about Darius’ orders to use Aramaic methods 
when writing Persian.’ 

With the documents now under review (with their Iranian loan words) it seems 
to me clear that in Iran there was a normal development from Aramaic to more and 
more Iranian forms until we had an Iranian language with Semitic ideograms. That 
there are different systems of such ideograms in Pahlavik (Parthian), Parsik (Sas- 
sanian), and even Sogdian, is to be explained by the Semitic languages, not by the 
adventuresome theories of ALTHEIM that Avestan as well as other Iranian languages 
(and OP) were written phonetically in Aramaic characters. Cf. p. 207, note 134, 
of Lewy’s article for reference. In this I agree with Lewy and commend his article 
to those interested in the subject. 
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problem of maparas (Ezra 4.18). Did Argam dictate in Persian to 
his scribe who then wrote in Aramaic? Did the recipient of the 
letter have his scribe “ read it off ” (mapara3) in Persian? Driver 
has not concerned himself with this problem, for he implies (page 
9) that both authors (Arsam, Wardhi, etc.) and scribes (Rast 
and ’Ah-pipi) wrote the letters. Letters 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 were 
written by Rast; or were they? All the signature says is that 
STDD Nw mar Noypy yt X, “ X attests this order (?); Rast is the 
scribe.” This subscription is added only to the letters of Arsam 
to underlings in Egypt. It is not added to the letters of Arsam 
to Artawant/Artahant, who is obviously a high official if not a 
prince; nor is it added to letters 11-13, which presumably are 
letters from subordinates of Arsam to Nehtihtr, an official in 
Egypt. It seems to me we have in Artawant a high official, pos- 
sibly a general who put down revolts in Egypt, to whom Arsam 
writes almost on equal terms. After order is restored in Egypt, 
either Artawant leaves, or there is no longer any need to write 
to him. Letters from Arsam to subordinates in Egypt henceforth 
are given an official air by adding the names of an attestant (?) 
and a scribe to the subscription. Does this mean that Arsam 
wrote his own letters to Artawant and had a scribe write them 
to the subordinates? I suspect that neither Arsam nor “the 
scribe ” wrote the letters. “ Rast is the scribe ” of both letters six 
and seven but the handwriting is hardly the same. Contrast the 
~ and », and the cramped style of letter six. The 75D “ scribe ” 
was not just ae \S “ writer” but was one who had mastered the 
art of translation and style as well.’ He was an official in the 
Achaemenian bureaucracy, in this case in the chancery of Arsam. 
The letters from Arsam to Artawant probably went through the 
same chancery but were written in a different style and without 
subscription of scribe and attestant. 

There are some usages of Aramaic words in the letters which, 
according to Driver, may point to the beginning of the well- 
known Pahlavi system of writing with Aramaic ideograms, e. g., 
page 11, note 1: n1p = apar; page 14, note 1: greeting formula; 


* Lewy, op. cit., 188-202, analyzes the word 155 and its various meanings. 
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page 13, note 1: 9y = 6, weak case. This is not surprising, and one 
may attribute the beginning of the Middle Persian system to the 
Achaemenid period.® 

In conclusion a few random remarks and corrections may be 
made.® 

Preface: Dr. Franz Rosentuau (Manchester) is confused with 
Dr. Erwin Rosentuat (Manchester). Read Dr. F. RosentHau 
(Pennsylvania) . 

Page 23: “skt. jostar > O.-Pers. d (a) uSta(r) > Av. zusta > N.- 
Pers. dést ‘ friend,’ which lies behind the M.-Pers. Dost.” Both 
forms and derivations are incorrect and/or mixed. I now of no 
dialect where NP dést becomes dést. In general the Iranian ety- 
mologies in this work do not inspire confidence. It is strange 
that the author did not consult (or so it seems) Professors W. B. 
Henning, J. Pototsky, and F. RosenruHau since they all had 
worked on the documents. 

Page 30, note 1: “ Pars. »>9snn, 9D9NDs8 > Paik. sDaMs > Sas- 
san. a@marakar ‘ accountant.’” This is confused. I assume the 
author is referring to the Paikuli inscription published by Herz- 
FELD. There the Parthian form is ">"9m8 and the Sassanian 
S9D2NDN. 

Page 21: With the name ’Apastabar 2npbs, Iran. upasta-bara- 
“helper,” compare the ’BZBRY of the Parthian documents from 
Nissa.*° The latter too may be a name rather than aBazbar 
“ duty-bearing.” On the other hand, there is the name B'2kr'm or 
Bnkr’m in the Sogdian documents from Mt. Mugh," and in the 


SV. A. Livsitz and I. M. Dsaxonov claim that Aramaic ideograms were introduced 
into Iranian texts in post-Achaemenid times to simplify the reading and writing of 
texts. For “at first glance an Iranian text written in the Aramaic script with Aramaic 
ideograms looks easier than a purely Iranian text written in the Aramaic script” (p. 
52 of their Dokumenty iz drevnei Nisy, Materialy Iuzno-Turkmen. Arx. Ekspeditsii, 
Moscow, 1951). If the scribes in Iran were Aramaeans one might consider this other- 
wise unlikely theory. Continuity is preferable. 

* In addition to those noted by Father P. J. Menasce, O.P., in Bibliotheca Orientalis 
11 (1954) .161-2. : 

20M. Diaxonorr, I. Diaxonorr, V. Livsuirz, “ Parthian Administrative Documents 
from South Turkmenistan,” Papers Presented by the Soviet Delegation at the XXIII 
International Congress of Orientalists (Moscow, 1954), 100. 

114. A. Freman, “ Datirovannye sogdiiskie dokumenty s gory Mug v TadzZikistane, 
Doklady gruppy vostokovedov, Akademii Nauk (Moscow, 1936), 154. 


” 
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Sogdian Ancient Letters.’ In the case of the former Freman 
argues convincingly that it should be a title rather than a name. 

If the documents from Nissa were written by scribes (hardly 
Aramaeans) in the Achaemenid tradition, as seems likely, it shows 
a remarkable continuity over three centuries after the fall of the 
Empire. 

Page 23: *Artahi; P. 35: ’Artahay, and P. 28: ’Artoéhay. There 
seem to be two different names, but I cannot help feel that the 
name of the twenty-fifth day of the month is in one of them, for 
it is not uncommon to name a boy from the day in which he was 
born. The MP form is art, Sogdian ’rdx and Khwarezmian 
rjvay, according to Birini.** 

Richard N. Fryer 

Harvard University 


Emil G. Krarwine, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyni. New 
Haven: Published for the Brooklyn Museum by the Yale 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xv+319; xxi plates. $10.00. 


This important work contains the texts, with translation and 
notes, of thirteen documents written on papyri, plus three frag- 
ments of papyri, from the island of Elephantine at Assuan on the 
Nile River in Upper Eypt. They are dated from 451 to 402 B. C., 
during the Persian occupation of Egypt. The writers of these 
documents were Jewish mercenaries who used Aramaic as their 
normal language of intercourse. 

The first half of the book is concerned with an historical intro- 
duction in which the author discusses other Aramaic documents, 
Egypt under Persian Rule, and considerable information about 
the Jewish Colony at Elephantine. John D. Coonry, Curator of 
the Department of Egyptian Art at the Brooklyn Museum, con- 


12H. Reicuert, Die Sogdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, 2 (Hei- 
delberg, 1931) .8. 

18 Athar al-baqiya, ed. E. Sacnau (Leipzig, 1876), 46; 48. Compare Manichaean 
Sogdian ’réwk “sincere,” ‘rtyw/*’rtwy in Sogd., I. Gersuevitcu, A Grammar of 
Manichean Sogdian (London, 1954), 22; 38. 
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tributes five pages to a description of the unrolling of the papyri 
and their sealings. 

The papyri supplement our knowledge of previous finds at the 
same place,’ but their importance for Aramaic grammar and 
vocabulary, local history, legal questions, and the like, should not 
be underestimated. The importance of these letters and legal 
documents for Iranian matters is less than the Oxford documents, 
but here too the Iranian names, and even vocabulary, are sig- 
nificant. 

The reviewer was eager to compare the usage of such Aramaic 
words as 7p, 9p for 98, ys and others in these documents with 
their usage in the Oxford parchments, which Driver suspected to 
be under Iranian (Pahlavi) influence. For example, he finds »1p 
used as MP apar, 9y as 6, 19 in a Persian form of greeting, ws 
as kas.? No Iranian usage appears in the Brooklyn papyri, as far 
as I can determine. Furthermore, study of the Oxford parch- 
ments did not reveal a specifically Iranian usage; but not being a 
student of Aramaic, I can draw no conclusions. May one suppose 
that “ Reichsaramiisch ” was generally understood and spoken as 
a living language in the Semitic parts of the Near East (and 
Egypt?) during the Achaemenid empire, but in Iran and the east 
it was already used as a formal ideographic language? Material is 
now at hand for further work on this question. 


Richard N. Fryer 
Harvard University 


John E. peYoune, Village Life in Modern Thailand. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 
vii + 225. $3.50. 


Eighty per cent of the peasants of Thailand share the same 
general culture: despite minor regional variations—particularly in 
agricultural technique—“ a basic cultural pattern can always be 


*Cf. A. E. Cow.ey, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923). 
*G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1954), 
11, 18, 14, 19. Some of his remarks are obviously wrong. 
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discerned ” in lowland wet-rice villages from Chingmai in the 
north to the Malay Peninsula in the south. Villages lying in the 
great Menam delta around Bangkok, where the growth of com- 
mercial agriculture has significantly altered traditional patterns 
(land holdings are larger, farms are more scattered and labor is 
mobilized ona cash rather than a share-work basis) do not share 
all aspects of this basic pattern, but Dr. ppEYouna’s book confines 
itself to the non-delta villages, presenting a generalized description 
of village economics, social organization and religion claimed to 
apply in most respects to all of them. The result is a portrait— 
based both on three years of post-war field research in Thailand 
(one of which was spent in intensive anthropological study of a 
northern village) and on a thorough review of the small corpus of 
modern sociological and anthropological literature on the Thai— 
of rural life in Thailand which, if it lacks much of the concrete 
vividness of cultural detail we usually associate with anthropo- 
logical community studies, does offer a useful summary of the 
main cultural patterns in the more isolated and largely unstudied 
areas. 

The picture of the Thai peasant already familiar from the works 
of LANpon, EMBREE, SHARP, BENEDICT and others emerges once 
again from these pages: an independent, self-reliant, cheerful and 
self-assured down-to-earth pragmatic farmer living in a “ loosely 
structured ” social system which lacks any narrow or rigid con- 
straints. Kinship (“a loosely woven structure within which a 
considerable variation of individual behavior is permitted ”’) , class 
(“ today rigid class lines do not exist in the Thai village”) and 
religion (“villagers do not slaughter their pigs because the Thai 
farmer is a Buddhist whose religion forbids the killing of animals 
and because he cannot afford the relatively high slaughtering 
fee”) all are marked by a great amount of flexibility and a ten- 
dency to let the practical necessities of a particular situation take 
precedence over the demands of cultural consistency. Settlement 
patterns, government, life cycle, calendrizal ceremonies are other 
traditional anthropological subjects treated, largely in a tradi- 
tional anthropological manner. 

In a final chapter, pEYounG gives a brief analysis of recent 
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changes in the way of life of the typical villager stemming from 
reforms (for the most part, government introduced) in education, 
hygiene, agriculture and transportation. Indifference to national 
political affairs is widespread despite the existence of national 
elections since 1932. National holidays have their chief impact 
upon school children who are required by law to wear Western 
clothes on such occasions and to participate in the celebration by 
cheering three times at the end of the District Officer’s reading 
of the official proclamation of the day. Rural taxation by the 
central government is extremely light, and effectively limits the 
government’s ability to introduce improvements in village life. 
The rapidly expanding transportation network, increasing moneti- 
zation, the ever-growing importance of the government school 
(and schoolteacher) in village life, the intensive work in the 
health area and elaborate programs in irrigation, reclamation and 
flood control are expected to change this picture of rural isolation 
rather radically and lead to a steadily rising standard of living for 
the Thai peasant in the decades ahead. 

Unfortunately this optimistic prognosis rests on a simplistic 
assumption that “under-” and “over ”-population are simply 
quantitative matters and that, therefore, “rapid growth in popu- 
lation is an asset rather than a liability ” in Thailand, which has 
relatively lower densities than the rest of Southeast Asia. Con- 
sidering, for example, the state of Java’s economy in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century—it must have been rather 
similar to that of Thailand today—and its state now after it has 
passed through a process similar to that prEYounG projects for 
Thailand, one might be inclined to doubt that improved irriga- 
tion, more effective health measures and a better transportation 
network imply the kind of economic growth one would wish to 
praise. In the absence of serious reform in methods of agricultural 
production, modes of land use and in the crop pattern, such im- 
provements seem likely to lead to a stereotyped economy where 
subsistence needs are relatively well met but possibilities for 
further changes are extremely limited due to the great masses of 
people committed to a traditional, labor-intensive monocultural 
agriculture. Whatever benefits a rapidly rising population is likely 
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to bring to Thailand, they appear to be, in the absence of serious 
agrarian reform, rather short-run ones indeed. 


Clifford GrErtTz 
Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Sursa Rokurd PRA, Monzen sakuin 3CBH) (A Concord- 
ance to Wén Hsiian) , compiled by . Volume 
1 [= Chitbun kenkyat sdkan daishi PROBA (Studies 
on Chinese Literature Series, No. 4)]. Hiroshima: The De- 
partment of Chinese Literature, Hiroshima University, 1954. 
Pp. 9+ 133. Mimeographed. 





This fascicle is the first installment in the publication of one 
of the most ambitious indexing projects yet undertaken. It is 
actually a concordance, not merely an index, to the sixth century 
anthology of Chinese literature, the Wen-hsiian of Hstao T‘ung. 
Because of its historical importance, the Wen-hsiian has played a 
perhaps disproportionate role in shaping the vocabulary and dic- 
tion of all subsequent Chinese poetry and prose, in this respect 
ranking second only to the Confucian Classics. With the elaborate 
commentaries of Li Shan and the so-called Five Commentators 
(LU Yen-chi %2¢%$, Liv Liang #/8&, Cuane Hsien SHE, Li 
Hsiang le), and Li Chou-han 4/9), the value of the Wen- 
hsiian as a lexicographical tool has long been recognized—witness 
the numerous references to it in any Chinese dictionary. A con- 
cordance makes this material available to every student. 

The entries in the concordance are arranged by the number of 
strokes in each character, and in the K‘ang-hsi radical order within 
a given stroke-count, thus obviating the extra indices and finding- 
lists required by the systems which assign a number to each char- 
acter. Under a single character all entries follow the order of their 
appearance in the Wen-hsiian. Binomes are cross-referenced under 
their second character, and longer set phrases under each com- 
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ponent element. Stereotyped phrases and formulae get separate 
treatment—a valuable feature for stylistic studies, though not all 
the entries can be regarded as particularly significant: for ex- 
ample, —##A (page 8, column 2, line 41), which turns up three 
times in the Wen-hsiian. Each entry includes the entire phrase in 
which it occurs and is referred to chiian, folio, and folio side in the 
Sao-yeh Shan-fang ###€14 reprint of the edition prepared by 
Hu K‘o-chia #4) ¥¢%¢. This is perhaps the best cheap edition of the 
Wen-hsiian, but I for one would prefer the Six Commentaries 
edition in the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an or the Hu K‘o-chia edition in 
the Ssu-pu pei-yao as more generally available. (At least, the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute at 
Harvard does not at present have a copy of the Sao-yeh Shan-fang 
edition, nor do I personally own one.) Each entry is followed by 
a further number identifying a composition in the Wen-hsiian. 
There is a list of all 485 titles at the beginning, giving the chiian 
in which each occurs. The total number of folios in each chiian 
of the Sao-yeh Shan-fang edition is given in the same table, so 
that use of other editions with the same chiian divisions is made 
easier. 

The magnitude of this project hardly appears from this first 
fascicle. But it can readily be calculated that the entries here 
included—through three-stroke characters—can be only about one 
one-hundredth of the whole. Since we may expect another hun- 
dred fascicles of this size, and since reprinting on this scale is not 
feasible, it is highly desirable that subsequent issues be published 
in a format more worthy of the time and effort that has gone into 
the compilation of a million-odd cards. The present volume is 
mimeographed from hand-written copy. It is legible—barely so 
on some pages—and the paper is of a quality commensurate with 
the mimeographing process; but in both respects it is inferior to 
the invaluable Index to Wen Hsin Tiao Lung also put out by the 
Department of Chinese Literature of Hiroshima University. The 
present publication has been subsidized by a grant from the 
Japanese Ministry of Education; a supplementary grant, perhaps 
from one of the American foundations, should be made available 
to permit subsequent volumes to be issued in a more permanent 
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form. If type-setting is prohibitively expensive, photo-reproduc- 
tion would allow a better grade of paper and a larger edition. 

This suggestion is made in all diffidence and is inspired by a 
belief in the great importance of this index. If such funds are 
unavailable or unacceptable, we can only be grateful to have the 
work as it is. 


J.R. H. 


Edwin O. Retscuauer, Ennin’s Diary. The Record of a Pilgrimage 
to China in Search of the Law. Translated from the Chinese 
by . New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. xvi+454. $7.50. 





Edwin O. Retscuaver, Ennin’s Travels in T‘ang China. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1955. Pp. xii+ 341. 
$5.00. 


it is no ordinary achievement to put into English a ninth 
century Chinese work of some 70,000 characters—one considered 
by the translator to be the “first great diary in Far Eastern 
history ” and “the first candid portrait of daily life in China.” 
The writer of the diary was a Japanese Buddhist monk whose 
religious name was Ennin (793-864) but who is also known as 
Jikaku Daishi. He went to China for study in 838 and returned 
to his homeland nine years later, in 847, leaving a record covering 
those years. In the second volume, which we shall call Travels 
for short, Mr. RetscHavrr presents the story topically, supple- 
menting it with much other information drawn from Japanese, 
Korean, and Chinese sources. Though the Diary itself is enriched 
by some 1600 explanatory notes, entailing a prodigious amount 
of research, the Travels will be found by the general reader to 
be a useful introduction to the main work. 

Not many literary remains of Eastern Asia can be said, as this 
one can, to have equal importance in two lands. For Japan, 
it tells the story of a monk who, one of the few in Japanese history, 
rose from lowly antecedents to become the greatest religious figure 
of his time. For China, it is a historical document shedding new light 
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465 
on the time when she “ led the world as the richest, most advanced, 
and the best organized land on earth.” The Chinese, of course, 
possess in their own writings, notably in the 49,000 and more 
poems that have survived from the T‘ang period, many glimpses 
into the daily life of the time, but these flashes are not quite the 
sort that a visitor, fresh from Japan, would record. Important 
as the Diary is, however, it has received but little attention in 
China, partly because it was not available in print, even in Japan, 
before 1907. Until then it existed only in two manuscripts, both 
transcribed by monks and treasured in separate temples: one of 
supreme importance, copied in 1291; the other copied in 1805. 
The difficulty of translating a text showing so precarious a line- 
age, obscured in places by careless transcription and by faulty 
emendation, needs no comment. But when there is added the vast 
amount of preliminary study that Mr. ReiscHavrr was compelled 
to make in related fields—Buddhist terminology, social customs, 
ritual practices, the Chinese calendar, geographical background, 
governmental procedures, Eastern navigation, Korean history— 
one must give him high praise for persevering in so exacting a task 
over a period of twenty years. Another difficulty which, as he 
reminds us, every translator from Chinese into English encounters, 
was the necessity of “making the translation more specific at 
points than the original.” Fortunately the labor, both of textual 
emendation and of background interpretation, was lightened in 
part by the prior investigations of Japanese scholars, for in the 
four printings which the diary underwent after 1907 (two of 
them punctuated) some decisions had to be made on doubtful 
readings. However helpful and suggestive these earlier studies 
may have been, they left many riddles to be solved. Yet these 
enigmas in no way cast doubt on the authenticity or the credi- 
bility of the diary. Ennin’s uncommon care for accuracy—allowing 
for certain obscurities that later crept into the text—can be 
attested by this reviewer who lived for many years in the region 
described, made the same overland journey from Mt. Wu-t‘ai 
to Chang-an, stopped in most of the same places, and employed 
virtually the same mode of travel. 
The official Japanese embassy to China—in which Ennin, his 
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two disciple-novices, and his servant were merely passengers— 
was only one of many in previous centuries, the earliest according 
to Chinese accounts in 57 A. D. This being the case, it is surprising 
how backward in the art of navigation Japanese sailors of the 
ninth century were, for an insular people. True, the magnetic 
compass had not yet been invented, but one would suppose they 
would have desisted—after two costly and disastrous attempts— 
from crossing five hundred miles of open sea in the late summer 
typhoon season. The rituals that were resorted to, and the deities 
invoked, to insure a safe crossing make instructive reading. That 
a rite practiced in China in the fifteenth century B. C.—divina- 
tion by heating a tortoise shell—should still have been performed 
on this voyage is a fact of sociological significance. We learn, 
too, from Mr. RetscHavurr’s study, of the unmistakable supremacy 
of the Koreans as navigators in those seas; and also of the great 
number of Koreans whom Ennin found to be living on the 
Shantung Peninsula, many of them engaged in trade, others 
residing in monasteries over which they exercised complete 
control. 

After their landing in the Yangtze delta near Yangchow, from 
their shipwrecked boat, the Ambassador and his retinue set forth 
on their mission to the capital, Ch‘ang-an. Their reception at 
Court, the trade they engaged in, and their return to Japan the 
following year are recounted in the Travels, largely from historical 
sources. Ennin and his three companions, on the other hand, were 
engaged in a religious and intellectual quest, “ with hearts devoted 
to holy sites,’ as Ennin puts it. Their mission was not unlike 
those made in previous centuries by the Chinese pilgrims who 
went to India, notably Hsiian-tsang who left Ch‘ang-an in 629 and 
returned in 645. Ennin’s prime hope was to visit the fountainhead 
of his own sect on Mt. T‘ien-t‘ai in Chekiang province, and take 
back to his monastery on Mt. Hiei near Kyoto authentic religious 
texts, paintings, and rituals. This latter aim he achieved hand- 
somely nine years later. But permission to go south to Mt. T‘ien- 
t‘ai was denied him by the Chinese authorities for no discernible 
reason. Undismayed, and with true Buddhist resignation, he set 
forward by slow stages to his next goal, Mt. Wu-t‘ai, the holy 
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center. 520 miles air-line distance northwestward in the province 
of Shansi. “ We monks,” he declared in one of the many state- 
ments he had to submit in writing in order to continue on his 
way, “having in mind merely our longing for the Buddhist 
teachings, have come from afar to this benevolent land with our 
hearts set on sacred places and our spirits rejoicing in the pil- 
grimage.” The jottings he made from inn to inn along the way, 
the pictures he drew during his two months and more on Mt. 
Wu-t‘ai, the cogitations he set down during his five years in a 
monastery at Ch‘ang-an: these make up the Diary. 

A fact not often realized is the high degree of centralized 
control that the imperial authorities exercised on minor officials 
in all parts of the Chinese empire, and the strict attention paid 
by those officials to instructions from above. Though the Court 
professedly favored the Taoist religion, there is no evidence of 
the Taoist laissez-faire philosophy in government. The detailed 
questioning to which Ennin was subjected, and the forms he had 
to make out, remind one of similar restrictions in Japan not many 
years ago. We observe magistrates at work in their yamens; 
we admire the courtesies they extended, as they could, to visitors 
from afar; and we respect the law and order that made travel safe 
in all parts of the land. The emphasis put on state ceremony 
strikes an unusual note, particularly the formalities that attended 
the public reading of an imperial rescript. Ennin’s graphic account 
of the chanting, the responses, and the reverential postures on 
one such occasion is strikingly reminiscent of similar rituals in 
Japan. 

The egalitarian organization of the Buddhist system in China, 
as compared with the more hierarchical structure in Japan, is 
likewise clearly manifested. Just as Gautama’s religion became, 
as it spread to China, the Mahayana, the Great Path open to 
all, so its organization imbibed some of China’s philosophical 
nihilism, latent scepticism, and social democracy. It was less 
sectarian, more loosely organized than that to which Ennin was 
accustomed at home. At the same time we gain a new conception 
of how deeply rooted were Buddhist ideas in the minds of the 
Chinese people prior to the persecution which Emperor Wu-tsung 
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directed between the years 844 and 846. The accounts which 
Ennin gives of the worship he witnessed in the great temples, and 
the part that the people took in it, are among the most moving 
episodes in the diary. The majesty and solemnity of those rituals 
come out in Mr. ReiscHavrr’s translation. 

The curiosity of mind, the eye for detail which seems to us 
so marked a characteristic of Japanese travellers, is not wanting 
in the diary. This is what makes it, in Mr. RetscHaver’s view, a 
much more factual account of China than the one Marco Poto 
dictated from memory at the end of the thirteenth century. Poxo’s 
memory, moreover, served him rather poorly considering the fact 
that he had lived in China nearly twice as long as Ennin. Few 
things in the countryside escaped Ennin’s eye, whether famine, 
epidemics, plagues of locusts, ruined towns, or monuments of 
antiquity. In Pu-ts‘un, Shantung, we are told, “ All night long 
the dogs barked, and we were afraid and could not sleep.” Con- 
sider this statement on his lodging-place at Yangchow, though 
entries with far more detail might be cited: “ After entering 
the monastery (K‘ai-yiian-ssu) from a point north of the east 
pagoda, we passed through two walls and lodged in the central 
rooms of the third corridor.” 

A comparison of the seasonal festivals and social customs that 
Ennin witnessed with those prevailing in China and Japan in 
the past half century would be interesting. One gathers that the 
festivities at the time of the winter solstice were then far more 
elaborate than they are in North China now. What is said about 
Ch‘ang-an, where “ All the households erected bamboo poles and 
hung banners from them and made New Year’s prayers for long 
life,’ seems to have changed through the years. The pasting on 
lintels and door-posts of antithetical couplets (twi-lien) written 
on red paper, so common at the modern New Year, is not men- 
tioned. The invention of gunpowder, and its use in firecrackers, 
came some decades after Ennin’s day. Instead, we are told that 
“ after midnight the lay households burned bamboos and as they 
exploded, shouted ‘ Banzai’ ”—i. e., “ Wan-sui.” 

It is depressing to read that the now barren and eroded ranges 
of Wu-t‘ai were then densely forested, rich in springs and deep 
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moss, except for the rounded heights of the five summits “ which 
look like overturned bronze bowls.” This last comparison is true 
to fact; the observation on forests is corroborated in many Chinese 
works written before and after Ennin viewed the scene. The 
literary evidence showing that willful deforestation took place 
rapidly after 1580 is well set forth in the joint studies made by 
W. C. LowperMiLk and Dean R. Wickgs.’ 

It is the dispositions of the persons whom Ennin encountered 
on the road that lodged in his memory; for in Buddhism all human 
actions are traceable to states of mind. Is the host thoughtful 
or “a bad man at heart; ” is the innkeeper outgoing or surly; is 
the prior compassionate or dour? These are the points that he 
noticed; for it is by men’s passions and desires that they have 
become what they are. He intimates that people become kinder, 
more conscious of the solidarity of man, as they neared sacred 
places. “ Those who enter these mountains,” he says, “ naturally 
develop a spirit of equality.” This phenomenon is still observable 
in the behavior of pilgrims who on festival days make their way 
up the sacred slopes of Miao-feng-shan, west of Peking. 

Naturally there are topics on which, in his zeal for religious 
matters, Ennin failed to comment. One is the art of printing, 
which the Chinese had only recently invented, and which it seems 
they first applied to Buddhist books. He records the fact that 
Indian and Central Asian monks were living in Ch‘ang-an while 
he was there, but says nothing of the Nestorian Christians who, 
like the Buddhists, suffered in the persecution. He nowhere 
alludes to Confucius or Mencius, though in his travels in Shan- 
tung he passed, both coming and going, not far from their tombs 
or the two villages in which their descendants were living. Despite 
these and other omissions, if so they may be called, one must 
respect Ennin’s temerity in recording—under the shadow of the 
Imperial Palace at Ch‘ang-an—misdeeds of the reigning Emperor 
which, had they come to His Majesty’s notice, might well have 
cost Ennin his life. 

* History of Soil Use in the Wu Tai Shan Area (monograph issued under auspices 


of the NCBRAS), Shanghai, 1938, pp. 31; “China and America Against Soil Erosion,” 
The Scientific Monthly 56 (1943) 393-413 and 505-520. 
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Perhaps it was unavoidable, in portraying Buddhist organiza- 
tion and discipline, for the translator to make use of such Western 
terms as “ church,” “ churchman,” “ bishop,” “ ecclesiastic,” and 
“ theology.” Yet those terms can hardly help coloring the reader’s 
thought in ways that are alien to Buddhist thinking. An example 
of this is RetscHavEr’s use (though not always) of the word 
“ destiny ” as a synonym for karma. The word karma alone 
expresses what Ennin had in mind: namely, the fate which by 
their own actions men impose upon themselves, whereas “ destiny ” 
is something imposed from without. 

There are certain idioms in the Chinese language which on 
occasion escaped the translator. In North China the word tien 
J&, as Mr. Reiscuaver recognized, stands for both “store” 
(“ shop ” would be better) and ‘inn.’ In statements such as, “ We 
took our midday rest at a store,” and that two officials “ spent 
the night talking in a store,” surely the word called for is “ inn,” 
as also in other places. Similarly, the word chow 5# which then, 
as now, was the regulation breakfast fare, was almost certainly 
not “ rice gruel,” as Mr. ReIscHAvER supposes, but a gruel made 
of millet, kao-liang, or buckwheat, which haze always been the 
staple cereals of North China where ver,- little rice is grown. 
Though the word fan f{ can indeed be rendered “ rice,” it quite 
as often means “a meal” or “food” in general, particularly in 
the region where Ennin travelled. The character ch‘e ¥£ should 
in all instances be rendered “ cart,” not “ wagon; ” four-wheeled 
vehicles were, until recently, almost unknown in North China. 
Though the text which Mr. Retscuaver used has the odd 
expression J3j/4)#£ “ single-legged cart ” to mean “ wheelbarrow,” 
there is considerable support in Chinese literature of about the 
same time for lun if as the middle character, thus yielding the 
far more likely reading, “ single-wheeled vehicle.” It may be 
remarked, too, that in North China pat-yang A®% refers to the 
poplar tree and not to the willow. Only in some areas south of the 
Yangtze is the willow so named. These, however, are oversights 
of minor importance considering the numberless problems a work 
of such age and complexity entails. 

One cannot but admire the general accuracy, the clarity, the 
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simplicity, and the readability that Mr. RetscHauer has achieved 
in these two volumes. He has given us a social history of a brief, 
but very important, period in the intellectual life of both China 
and Japan, for which his readers, in the East as well as in the 
West, will have cause to thank him for years to come. 


Arthur W. HuMMEL 
Washington 


Hugh Borton, Serge Exissrerr, William W. Locxwoop, John C. 
PreuzeL, Compilers, A Selected List of Books and Articles on 
Japan in English, French, and German. Revised and En- 
larged. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Published by the Har- 
vard University Press for the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
1954. $5.00. 


The publication of this bibliography in a revised and enlarged 
form is more than welcome. Its original edition, first published 
in 1940 and no longer easily available, provided a convenient and 
reliable guide to Japanese studies in the three major western 
languages. Since then, however, a great deal of material has been 
published, and this work needed to be brought up to date to meet 
the steadily growing interest in Japan since World War II both 
in and outside the classroom or research center. 

The present book includes new materials published through 
1952. Due to difficulties involved in a joint undertaking, only 
partial coverage was given to materials published in 1951 and 
1952, but efforts were made to include those regarded as particu- 
larly significant. 

The bibliography closely follows the basic organizational frame- 
work of the first edition. Entries are arranged topically under 
broad section headings such as Literature and History, and these 
sections in turn are further subdivided. A new section has been 
added to deal with the period of World War II and the Occupa- 
tion. Changes have been made in the subdivisions of several 
sections; in some cases new categories have been created and old 
ones modified or eliminated. 
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The elimination of the category of Biography, under History, 
seems to me unfortunate. Even as a sub-section it enabled the 
reader to learn at a glance something of the range of available 
biographical studies. Personally I feel that a strong case could 
have been made for a separate major section on biography. 

Another feature which I found quite useful in the original 
edition has been eliminated: the system of indicating the serial 
numbers of titles in the Table of Contents. Since the present book 
does not indicate specific paginations for the subdivisions of the 
different sections, retention of the serial numbers in the Table of 
Contents would have been of considerable utility for quick 
reference. 

Like its predecessor, this work includes cross-references and 
annotations on a selective basis. On the whole these are adequate, 
but here and there it seems that a little more care could have 
been exercised in the interests of consistency, precision, and 
clarity. For example, E. B. Greenr’s account of D. C. Greene 
(No. 355) has a significant bearing on the problems besetting 
Christians in early Meiji Japan, and although it may properly 
belong under History, a cross-reference in the appropriate sub- 
section under Religion would be desirable. The studies on N6 
masks (Nos. 1702, 1706, 1708) and No costumes (No. 1707) 
also might well have been referred to under the relevant sub- 
section under Literature, in addition to their proper place under 
Art.’ Since the semmy6 (imperial edicts) , like the norito (Shintd 
liturgies) , are of considerable importance in the study of literary 
form in early Japanese literature, the works containing semmy6 
(Nos. 231 and 232) deserve cross-reference in the appropriate 
sub-section under Literature. Robert H. Brower’s A Bibliogra- 
phy of Japanese Dialects (No. 1169) should have been referred 
to in the section dealing with special bibliographies, if indeed it 
does not belong there altogether. 

The selective annotations present a somewhat different prob- 


‘The entries on masks and costumes are grouped under the heading of N6 in the 
index, enabling the reader to identify the titles readily for use in connection with his 
inquiries into the N6. Such, however, is not the case with entry No. 355; the reader 
who wishes to inquire into Christianity in Japan cannot be led to this title from the 
index. 
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lem. The preface indicates that no attempt was made at con- 
sistency in the matter. Accordingly, comments on some titles are 
essentially descriptive, and others are more critical in character. 
Now and then the reader may look up a title hoping for some 
critical remarks, only to find a brief descriptive phrase such as 
“biography of a Japanese patriot” (No. 260). He may even 
find no comment at all in cases where some critical evaluation 
would be very helpful. Especially where there are listed several 
studies dealing with the same topic,’ it would seem advisable 
that some comment be made on their relative merits or on their 
respective approaches. 

Compilers of any selected bibliography will imevitably be 
challenged on one ground or another with regard to their selec- 
tions. Being in no position to give a balanced appraisal of the 
contents of every section of the present broad work, I shall re- 
strict my comments to certain fields and mention a few titles 
whose inclusion seems warranted in a bibliography of this sort. 
W. G. Bras.ey’s Great Britain and the Opening of Japan, 1834- 
1858 (London, 1951) provides a valuable corrective to the views 
of Perry concerning British intentions in Japan. William Eliot 
GrirFin’s The Mikado’s Empire (New York, 1876) is still useful 
for his personal experiences and observations in Japan of the 
eighteen-seventies. His Verbeck of Japan, A Citizen of No Coun- 
try (Chicago, 1900) also deserves mention; Guido Fridolin Vrr- 
BECK (1830-1888) , an early missionary to Japan, seems to have 
been quite influential in Japanese government circles in the capa- 
city of adviser. Marius JANsEN’s “ Oi Kentaro: Radicalism and 
Chauvinism,” FEQ. 11 (1952) .3.305-316, deals with a significant 
figure of the early Meiji period who has received little attention in 
the West. Mark Gayn’s Japan Diary (New York, 1948) and 
Honor Tracy’s Kakemono, A Sketch Book of Post-war Japan 
(New York, 1950) provide illuminating commentaries on the 
occupation period. 

In the field of literature the following titles would seem to merit 
inclusion: Tsunao Miyasmma, Thédtre japonaise de poupées 


*E. g., Nos. 359 and 379 on ITd; Nos. 260, 262, and 281 on Yosuipa Shéin; and Nos. 
$84 and $91 on Saronst. 
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(third edition, Kydto, 1931) , especially for its many unusual illu- 
strations; Mono Mirtoss, Selected Stories of Doppo Kunikida 
(Toky6, 1917); and Yoshie Takamatsv’s translation of Tsu- 
BoucuHI Shéyd, L’Ermite, légende dramatique en trois actes (Paris, 
1920). It may be worth mentioning here that Thomas SaTcHELL’s 
translation of Hizakurige (No. 1871) was reissued in new format 
in 1952. 

In the field of religion William Axtine’s Kagawa (New York 
and London, 1932) and Ucntmura Kanzo’s English publications 
deserve mention. (The latter, including “ How I Became a Chris- 
tian,” are conveniently located in volumes 15 and 16 of Uchimura 
Kanz6 zenshi..) 

The Selected List is generally free of misspellings and typo- 
graphical errors. San koku tzuran tosetsu (No. 322) should read 
Sangoku tstiran zusetsu. For Beasury, W. G. (No. 1168), read 
Bras.ey, W. G. (the same typographical error is repeated in the 
index). There should be agreement on the dates for Prince Ir6 
(Nos. 359 and 375) to read 1841-1909. 


Richard N. McKinnon 
University of Washington 


Tibor Horvatu, The Art of Asia in the Francis Hopp Museum of 
Eastern Asiatic Arts in Budapest. Budapest: Publishing 
House of the Fine Arts Foundation, 1954. Pp. 25; illustrations 
112. 


In a period when our knowledge of any kind of cultural activity 
in Eastern Europe is limited or non-existent, this catalogue of 
Oriental art in Budapest serves to give some idea of developments 
in the study and collection of Oriental art in Hungary. Since the 
book was published in English it was obviously intended for 
export, and, propaganda or no, it may be welcomed as at least a 
token of rapprochement with the West through the intermediary 
of Oriental art. 

The text consists of a history of the museum founded by Francis 
Hopp in 1919 and an account of the vicissitudes of its collections 
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to the present time. Deservedly, the principal credit for the 
creation of this oasis of Asiatic art in Eastern Europe is given to 
Zoltan TaxAcs, director of the museum from its inauguration until 
1948. His successor, the author of this record, is to be congratu- 
lated for salvaging and reorganizing the material after the War 
and the “liberation” of Hungary. 

The objects illustrated consist of heterogeneous examples of 
Indian, Indonesian, Chinese, Japanese and Korean art from the 
early periods to the twentieth century, together with samples of 
minor art of the Near East. This is in no sense a complete cata- 
logue of the museum: we are informed in a note (p. 10) that the 
number of objects reproduced in the book is in proportion to the 
amount of material in each category of the collection. Although 
most of the pieces selected for illustration are very adequate repre- 
sentatives of their country and period, there are no outstanding 
masterpieces in the collection, nor are there any surprises in store 
for Western scholars. Among the objects reproduced, the Sino- 
Siberian bronzes (Figures 4 and 5) are of more than passing in- 
terest and make one regret that more of this material—a specialty 
of TakAcs—could not be shown. For the most part the Chinese 
objects dating from the Chou Period to the twentieth century are 
average specimens that give a satisfactory survey of the fields of 
sculpture, painting, metalwork, and ceramics. Japan is best repre- 
sented by examples of minor art, and the Indian collection, in 
addition to a considerable number of not uninteresting Gandhara 
fragments, includes a really fine head of Vishnu of the tenth- 
eleventh centuries A. D. 

This work is not intended as a scholarly publication, but rather 
as an introductory catalogue or illustrated brochure of Hungarian 
artistic holdings. The photographic reproductions are of excellent 
quality throughout. Its principal value is in presenting a partial 
record of Asiatic material that at some time in the future may be 
available for study by Western scholars. 


Benjamin Row.anp, Jr. 
Harvard University 
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J. Hackin, avec la collaboration de J.-R. Hackin, J. Karu et P. 
Hame in, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques a Begram 
(1939-1940). Etudes comparatives par J. AuBoyrr, V. Exis- 
sEEFF, O. Kurz, Ph. Stern [= Mémoires de la délégation 
archéologique en Afghanistan, Volume XI]. Paris, 1954. In 
two parts: pp. 553; illustrations 668. 


With the publication of Volume XI of the Mémoires de la 
délégation archéologique francaise en Afghanistan, the report on 
the excavations at Begram, the ancient Kapisa, has been brought 
to a close. This book is in the nature of a memorial to the late 
M. and Mme. Joseph Hackxin, who directed the work at Begram 
in 1937 ard 1939. It is an anthology of contributions by such 
distinguished authorities on Indian art as the late Alfred Foucuer, 
the late René Grousset, Philippe Stern, and Jeannine AUBOYER, 
together with chapters on the Graeco-Roman and Chinese remains 
by Otto Kurz and Vadime Eutssterr. This diversity of talent 
was imposed on the editors by the very nature of the material 
discovered at Begram. It is a collaboration of scholars forming a 
fitting tribute to the Hacxins and their work. 

The present publication is devoted largely to the extraordinary 
hoard of ivory, glass, metal, and plaster objects of Indian, Chinese, 
and Classical origin uncovered by M. and Mme. Hackxin in 1939 
and far surpassing in interest and quantity the finds of the 1937 
campaign.’ This material represents a Kushan treasure believed 
to have been hidden at the approach of the Sasanians under Sha- 
pur I in 241 A. D.? The objects include carvings in ivory and bone 
of Indian origin, fragments of Chinese lacquer, specimens of Ro- 
man glass and metalwork, and a remarkable collection of late 
Hellenistic plaster reliefs with models for the emblema of metal- 


*J. Hacxin, Recherches archéologiques 4 Begram, Chantier No. 2 (1937) [= Mé- 
moires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan, Vol. TX], Paris, 1939 
(hereafter referred to as RAB). Cf. my review in American Journal of Archaeology 
4 (1946) .1.204-307. 

?The present volume, Nouvelles recherches & Begram (hereafter NRAB), p. 53. 
See also R. Guirsuman in Mémoires de la délégation archéologique frangaise en Af- 
ghanistan, Vol. XII, p. 100. 
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work plates. In its geographical origins the hoard provides a 
material counterpart for the Roman, Indian, and Chinese imperial 
titles assumed by Kanishka II in the Ara inscription. 

Some idea of the wealth and beauty of work in Indian ivory 
found at Begram had already been given in the first publication 
on the site based on the excavations of 1937, but these earlier 
finds pale beside the material from the 1939 dig, which consists 
largely of scores of separate panels from a number of ivory thrones. 

In his chapter on this corpus of objects, “ Les ivoires de Begram 
et l’art de l’Inde,” Philippe Stern employs a personal system of 
classification and dating which he has already tested in studies of 
Khmer and Cham antiquities. This method consists in tracing the 
development of a series of separate motifs related to the human 
figure, such as costume, coiffure, jewelry, and pose—as well as 
accessories of architecture and furniture—together with various 
foliate and animal motifs, in the interests of arriving at a chron- 
ology for the objects studied. In the present work this detailed 
exploration of motifs is directed to demonstrating M. Stern’s 
premise that the Begram ivories are contemporary with the style 
of Mathura: he assigns them to a period later than the earl) 
Indian style as represented by Safichi and the Maurya and Sunga 
monuments, and earlier than the final phase of the style of Amara- 
vati. This method of dating works of art by the progressive com- 
parison of individual details of costume and setting is apt to lead 
to oversimplification and by concentration on separate facets to 
a loss of the sense of the whole. It is a technique that requires us 
to allow ourselves to be persuaded of the correctness of the order 
of the arrangement, the progression—notably in the use of archi- 
tectural forms such as the torana—from simple to complex types. 
To be entirely successful such a technique should have the founda- 
tion of dates marking the beginning and end of the series. 

The chronology of early Indian art, beyond the order of the 
technical and artistic development, in which the monuments ap- 
pear to arrange themselves, is such a quaking bog of uncertainty 
that if one step in the progression is shifted the whole series must 


°S. Konow, Kharosthi inscriptions [= Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum IT] (Calcutta, 
1929), pp. 162-163. 
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move forward or back, accordingly. Within the last few years 
the whole order of this chronology, owing to the renewed investi- 
gations of Indian and Western scholars, has been in a state of flux. 
Since this problem is vital to SrerN’s chapter on the Begram 
ivories, it may not be inappropriate to introduce the subject to 
the present review. 

According to current views on dating, after the monuments that 
may be placed with certainty in the Maurya Period, we have a 
few unshaken chronological footholds: Stupa 2 at Safichi and its 
entire decoration may be dated in the last quarter of the second 
century B.C.; the sculpture of Bharhut belongs to the period of 
the decline of Sunga power, 72-25 B.C. A recent re-examination 
of the development of the cave temples places Bhaja in the early 
first, rather than the second, century B.C.‘ For the work of the 
following centuries there is considerable divergence in dating some 
of the great monuments of Indian art. According to Stern, the 
sculpture of Stupa 1 at Safichi should be dated just before 79 
A.D.;° Douglas Barrett favors a date of ca. 75-125 A.D.° In 
Heinrich ZrmMer’s book The Art of Ancient India a date of ca. 
15-30 A. D. is given for the South Gate with the suggestion that 
most of the rest of the sculpture was done shortly thereafter.’ 
When we turn to the Later Andhra Period, a new chronology for 
the Amaravati sculptures has been suggested by Douglas Barrett 
in his Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum (London, 
1954). He proposes a shorter chronology extending from the 
second to the fourth centuries A. D. instead of the traditional 
dating of all the work in the Kistna region from the second or 
first century B.C. to the Gupta Period. According to this ar- 
rangement the carvings would be divided into an Early Phase 
(125-150 A. D.) , Middle Phase (150-200 A.D.) , and Late Phase 


“Hi. Zruuner, ed. J. Campsewy, The Art of Indian Asia [= Bollingen Series XXXIV] 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1955), p. 224, n. 1. This chronology is based on the 
research in an unpublished thesis by Dr. Walter Spink of Harvard University. 

5° NRAB 41 ff.; and A. Marurt, “Statuetta eburnea d’arte indiana a Pompeii,” Le 
Arti, Anno I (1898), fase. II, pp. 111-115. 

* Barrett states that the sculpture of the South Gate cannot be more than fifty 
years earlier than his Early Phase at Amaravati, which he dates 125-150 A.D. Cf. 
Sculptures from Amaravati in the British Museum (London, 1954), p. 53. 

7 ZIMMER, p. 235. 
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(200-320 A.D.), including all of the work at sites like Nagar- 
junakonda and Goli. As already stated, Mr. Barretr believes 
that the sculpture of Safichi Stupa 1 immediately preceded the 
Early Phase at Amaravati; he is of the opinion that “ before the 
Ist century A.D. there was neither the social organization nor 
the economic wealth to erect a series of monuments in Andhradesa. 
It is not even certain that its inhabitants professed the Buddhist 
religion.” * Some of the reliefs in BArrert’s Early Phase, all argu- 
ments to the contrary, seem so very close both to the spirit and 
the style of Bharhut that it is diffcult to think of these examples 
as later than Safichi.? The same difficulty arises with the dating 
of the Jaggayapeta Style, which Stern explains as a primitive art 
characterized by an “ archaisme de maladresse.” *° Jaggayapeta, 
according to STERN, is to be dated between Safichi and Begram, 
or late first century A. D.; ** Barrett places these carvings in his 
First Phase at Amaravati,” 125-150 A. D.; in ZimMer’s work, the 
site is dated late first century B.C."* It has seemed to me that 
the resemblance to Bhaja and Safichi 2 are too close to permit 
dating Jaggayapeta as much as 150 to 200 years later than these 
monuments.** All three books agree on dating Karli in the early 
second century A. D.*° Applying Strrn’s choc de retour technique 
to the dating of Mathura, the close resemblance between the 
donors at Karli and the developed forms at Mathura suggest the 
full florescence of the Kushan school in the second century A.D. 
This same date would therefore fit the Begram ivories related to 
the style. 


® Barrett, p. 40. 

® Ibid., Pl. V, and Alexander CunnincHamM, The Stupa of Bharhut (London, 1879). 
Pl. XIII (left). 

1° NRAB, p. 45. 

1Srern (NRAB, p. 41) argues that the archaism of the Jaggayapeta reliefs is to be 
explained by the remoteness of the site. 

12 BarreETT, p. 52. 

18 ZiMMER, p. 349. The Jaggayapeta stupa is here described as “ about contemporary 
with Bharhut.” 

14 We are so uncertain about the political and social picture in Andhradeéa that there 
is no way of explaining the gap between the Jaggayapeta stupa and the resumption 
of dedications in the first centuries of our era. 

25 Gopatacnart, Early History of the Andhra Country (Madras, 1941), prefers a 
date of ca. 75-100 A. D. 
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In the opening and closing paragraphs of STERN’s chapter on 
the Begram ivories one finds the statement that this material is 
contemporary with the school of Mathura. But since the dates of 
Kushan sculpture at Mathura are not entirely certain, this dating 
is hardly very precise. It seems possible to say at least regarding 
the Mathura school that it had its beginnings in the Saka Period 
in the first century B.C. and was certainly still flourishing at the 
time of the debacle of 241 A.D. The period of the style’s flo- 
rescence may be placed in the reign of Kanishka, so that the 
earliest date for this period of maturity would be 78 A. D., and 
the latest, 160 A. D., if Kanishka’s reign began as late as 144. It 
is apparent in studying the plates in the present volume and those 
in Hacxtin’s publication of the 1937 excavations that the ivories 
belong to a number of different periods covering the whole range 
of the development of the Mathura style. Whereas the dancers 
illustrated in Figures 487-490 correspond in style with the yakshi 
of the Holi relief of the first century A. D. or earlier (Figure 485) , 
others, such as the plaques of Figures 495-496, appear to be re- 
lated to the Middle Phase of the Amaravati style, or late second 
century A.D. (Figures 468 & 504). Again, the panel of Figures 
58 & 233 has a vine motif related to similar conventions in Amara- 
vati reliefs of this same phase, extending from 150 to 200 A.D. 
The makaras with foliate tails which appear in the Begram triton 
plaque (Figure 522) are clearly related to the specifically Gupta 
transformation of these monsters, so that this piece might be 
dated at the very earliest in the third century A. D."° Barretrr 
relates at least one of the Begram ivories to the Late Phase at 
Amaravati, or after 200 A. D.%” 

Having arrived at an approximate dating for the Begram 
ivories, STERN proposes to date a series of monuments between 
the period of the sculpture of Safichi Stupa 1 and the period of 
Begram and Mathura. These monuments include the caves at 
Bedsa, Karli, Kondane, and Junnar, as well as the sculpture of 
the Jaggayapeta stupa and the wall-paintings of Caves IX and 


16 Cf, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1914-15, Pl. LXIVd. 
17 Barrett, n. 85. Cf. J. Burcess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggaya- 
peta (London, 1887), Pl. XLII, 4, and RAB, Pl. LVI, Fig. 162. 
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X at Ajanta.’* Since, according to STERN, the work at Safichi was 
completed before 79 A.D., these monuments are to be dated 
presumably in the last quarter of the first, or the first quarter of 
the second, century A.D. Except for the inclusion of the Jagga- 
yapeta Style, this chronology apears as a reasonable sequence, and 
one that, as already noted, is supported in part by the independent 
researches of other scholars. 

SrerN then proceeds to use his chronology of the Begram finds 
as a basis for redating certain related monuments of early Indian 
art; for example, the Lomas Rsi cave, formerly dated in Maurya 
times, is advanced to the first century A. D. from the resemblance 
of the chaitya arch and its ornamentation to similar elements in 
the Begram ivories.’® Comparisons and conclusions of this type 
are apt to be misleading. Although superficially convincing, the 
comparison of the Lomas Rsi fagade with details in the Begram 
ivories only demonstrates that artists continued to copy works of 
art in miniature for a considerable period after they were fash- 
ioned. No one would think of dating the Mauryan columns of 
Safichi and Sarnath in the first century A.D. simply because 
copies of similar pillars appear on reliefs at Safichi.”° It is just 
as unnecessary to conclude that the portals copied on the ivories 
are perforce contemporary. Not only the original Maurya associ- 
ation of the Barabar caves but the resemblance of the carved 
elephants to the same beast on the base of the Sarnath capital is 
as strong an argument for retaining the earlier dating. SteRN also 
suggests dating the colossal female figure (“ porteuse de chasse- 
mouche ”) from Didarganj in the same period.** The chapter 


*8 Barrett, p. 55, places these paintings in the period of his Middle Phase at 
Amaravati, ca. 150-200 A. D. 

1° NRAB, pp. 38-41. 

*°Sir John Marsa. and Alfred Foucuer, The Monuments of Sanchi (Calcutta, 
1940), Pl. 27. 

*1T prefer the dating in relation to the Safichi figures already suggested in my book, 
The Art and Architecture of India (Pelican Books, Harmondsworth, 1953), p. 49, 
n. 17; p. 19, p. 64. Stern seems to question the provenience of the torso in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts (NRAB, Fig. 1568). It would appear rather absurd to 
question the relation of this piece to the other yakshi at Sajichi, not only in view of its 
acceptance by all other authorities, but since the torso was published as early as 
1854 by CunntncHAM, when apparently it was still in situ (cf. Alexander CUNNINGHAM, 


The Bhilsa Topes (London, 1854], Pl. XXIV). 
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concludes with an account of the style of the Begram ivories, 
which the author relates to the manner of the Ajanta paintings of 
Caves IX and X. 

Although Mlle. AuBoyrr’s chapter, “La vie dans |’Inde anci- 
enne d’aprés les ivoires de Begram,” strikes one as being some- 
what out of place in a catalogue of this sort, it is nonetheless an 
admirable exercise in what might be called “ social iconography: ” 
it is an examination of the infinite variety of human beings, 
animals real and fantastic, architecture, furniture, games, dance 
patterns, and musical instruments, aspects of culture which com- 
bine to give an extraordinarily complete catalogue of life in ancient 
India. Whenever possible the writer relates her subject to repre- 
sentations of similar themes in actual buildings and in sculpture 
and painting. This essay is the Indian counterpart of Masprro’s 
classic study of the material culture of the Han Period.” The 
chapter is illustrated with drawings of individual motifs which 
serve to clarify these themes by isolation. 

Except for a brief article by Hackin in Asia Magazine (Octo- 
ber, 1940) and the mention of some of the more spectacular finds 
by Sir Mortimer WHEELER,” the great collection of Graeco-Roman 
finds at Begram has remained unknown to Western scholarship. 
The material consists of glassware, both painted and moulded, 
bronze statuettes, objects in alabaster and porphyry, and an 
extraordinary number and variety of emblema in plaster. A re- 
markable and welcome chapter on this material is contributed by 
Otto Kurz: “ Begram et l’Occident gréco-romain.” The discus- 
sion is focused mainly on the collections of glass and Classical 
reliefs with shorter sections devoted to objects in bronze and 
stone. The material studied in this section includes objects from 
both the 1937 and 1939 excavations. Among the specimens of 
glassware found at Begram were representatives of familiar Classi- 
cal Egyptian techniques, such as the millefiort cups and hemi- 
spherical bowls, which can be dated with certainty in the first 


*2 Henri Maspero, “La vie privée en Chine a l’époque des Han,” Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, VII, 4, 1932. 

28 Sir Mortimer WHEELER, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (London, 1954), 
pp. 162 ff. 
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century A.D. From the same period are the glasses decorated 
with lozenge patterns, another widespread Roman type repre- 
sented by a number of examples at Begram. These vessels again 
are almost certainly of Egyptian origin. An interesting section of 
this chapter is devoted to the vase representing the Pharos and 
the harbor of Alexandria. There can be little question but that 
this object, too, was made in Egypt. The consideration of glass- 
ware concludes with an examination of the painted and modeled 
vases which Kurz again is able to date in the late first century 
A.D. He considers most of these objects as Alexandrian exports 
to India. 

By far the most significant and precious objects of Western 
origin found at Begram were the remains of more than fifty plaster 
reliefs. As Kurz states (p. 110), “ Au point de vue de la qualité 
ces bas reliefs de platre se placent bien au-dessus des bronzes et 
surpassent méme la riche collection des verres.” These plaster 
objects are in the shape of medallions with representations of gods 
and heroes, dionysian subjects, and erotic scenes almost certainly 
made from casts of finished Graeco-Roman silver vessels and in- 
tended to be used as models for artists or as samples for prospec- 
tive buyers. These beautiful reliefs present us with an extremely 
rich variety of subject matter in examples of the Hellenistic style 
of metalwork at its finest. Both iconography and technique recall 
the famous silver treasure troves of Hildesheim, Hermopolis, and 
Pompeii. Some of the subjects of these emblema are duplicated 
in marble reliefs, gems, and pottery.** M. Kurz suggests an 
Alexandrian origin for these plaques and a date no later than the 
first century A.D. He dismisses the possibility of a relationship 
between these plaster casts and the art of Gandhara. It should be 
noted in this connection that Sir Mortimer WHEELER, in discus- 


**It may be noted that the beautiful plaque with a high relief portrayal of a 
youth (Figs. 313-315) has a distinct relationship to the Hellenistic portraits of poets, 
such as the representations of Menander known in a number of versions (ef. 
Margarete Breser, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age [New York, 1953], Figs. 150 
and 152). Again, one of the many counterparts for the design of Ganymede (Figs. 
417-421) seems to have been known by the painter Jacques Louis Davin, and adapted 
by him in a drawing; cf. P. Marcet and J. Guirrrey, Inventaire général des dessins 
du musée du Louvre: Ecole frangaise (Paris, 1907-1938), IV, p. 92, no. 3294. 
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sing the Classical material from Begram, specifically suggests their 
influence on the formation of the Gandhara style.** Of perhaps 
- greater import with regard to the plaster emblema is his sugges- 
tion that the Alexandrian stucco technique was an import to the 
Kushan Empire.** It appears to the present writer that there is 
the strongest connection between the Begram medallion with the 
bust of a poet and the stucco heads of an Augustan style found at 
Sirkap in Taxila, as well as the so-called “ Antinoiis ” of Hadda. 
It should be pointed out, incidentally, that WHEELER’s illustra- 
tions of some of the Begram finds (Pls. XXXV-XXXVIII) are 
for the most part better than the reproductions in the volume 
under review. 

Another factor to be mentioned in connection with the emblema 
is their relation to the steatite paterae found in such numbers in 
Taxila and elsewhere. From comparisons made by Buchtal in his 
study of the origins of Gandhara sculpture it is apparent that 
many of these objects are copies of motifs originally found in 
metal emblema.” As he is at pains to point out, “ they are copied 
as if the Roman models were imported by pure accident, without 
any appreciation of their message.” ** Although some of these 
dishes or trays appear sufficiently Classic to have been made 
somewhere in the Mediterranean region—perhaps Alexandria— 
even these are so inferior in style as to suggest that this whole 
body of material represents a plebeian craft made by relatively 
unskilled artisans in imitation of popular themes wrought in 
metalwork and sculpture by really professional artists. The influ- 
ence of these paterae on Gandhara art seems to reside largely on 
the dissemination of Classical motifs. 

The final section of Kurz’s chapter deals with objects in bronze 
found with the Begram hoard. Comparisons of many bronze 
fragments of vases with Pompeiian examples strongly suggest that 
these pieces must have been imported before 79 A.D. Again, 
these statuettes are interesting in their relation to Gandhara: the 


25 WHEELER, pp. 170-1. 


26 Tbid., p. 171. 
27 Hugo Bucutat, “The Western Aspects of Gandhara Sculpture,” Proceedings of 


the British Academy, Vol. XXXI (London, 1945), p. 6, Figs. 7 and 8. 
28 Ibid., p. 7. 
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bronze mask of Silenus (Figure 329) seems half-way between 
the Seleucid heads of satyrs from Hamadan and the famous Satyr 
head from Taxila.*® The smaller statuettes have their counter- 
parts in the similar fragments of Graeco-Roman sculpture found 
at Sirkap.” The figure of Serapis-Herakles seems to provide a 
prototype for the Gandhara Herakles from Nigrai in the British 
Museum.” 

Fragments of Chinese lacquer boxes found at Begram in associ- 
ation with the Indian and Graeco-Roman material are discussed 
by Vadime ELIssEEFF in a separate chapter (pp. 151-155). By 
comparison with pieces excavated at Lo-yang and Lo-lang he is 
able to date these finds ca. 40-50 A. D. with the suggestion that 
they were the gift of a Chinese mission to Begram. Although the 
diagrams both in the text (p. 154) and in Figures 246-249 make 
the designs abundantly clear, the photographs reproduced in 
Figures 243-245 are not so good as those used by Hackin in his 
notices of these objects in Asia Magazine * and the pamphlet 
published in Kabul in 1940.** 

The remainder of the book is given over to the catalogue of all 
the objects found compiled by Hacxin at the time of the excava- 
tions and another chapter by Stern describing P. HAMELIN’s 
reconstruction of the objects of furniture decorated with ivory. 
There follows a concordance table which makes it possible to find 
the pages in text and catalogue where objects illustrated in the 
plates are discussed. Last of all, mirabile dictu, there is an index 
which is at once complete and usable. 


Benjamin Row.anp, Jr. 
Harvard University 


2° B. Rowranp, Jr., “Seleucid Sculpture in Iran,” The Art Quarterly, Summer 1955, 
Figs. 1-4, pp. 171-179; B. Row ann, Jr., “The Hellenistic Tradition in Northwestern 
India,” The Art Bulletin, XXXI.1(March 1949), Fig. 1. 

8° Cf. Sir John Marswatu, Tazila (Cambridge, 1951), Pl. 186e and 209a. 

*1 Alfred Foucuer, L’art gréco-bouddhique du Grandhara, II (Paris, 1918), Fig. 476. 

®2 November, 1940; cf. Fig. 6, p. 612. 

88 J. Hackin, “ Recherches archéologiques 4 Begram (1939) ,” Bulletin archéologique 
publié par la section d’histoire du département de la presse, fasc. V (Kabul, 1940), p. 11. 
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Ssu-yii Tene and John K. Farrsanx, with the collaboration of 
E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fang, and others, China’s Response 
to the West, A Documentary Survey, 1839-1923. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xi+ 
296. $6.75. 


Ssu-yii Tene and John K. FartrsBank, with the collaboration of 
E-tu Zen Sun, Chaoying Fane, and others, Research Guide for 
China’s Response to the West, A Documentary Survey, 1839- 
1923. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1954. Pp. 84. $4.00. 


During the last twenty years there has been produced an im- 
pressive number of works in English dealing with important 
developments and leading figures of the late Ch‘ing period, not to 
mention works dealing with the early years of the revolution. 
Naturally many of them have been concerned in large part with 
the impact of the West on China. Heretofore, however, there has 
been no single work authentically documenting the reaction of 
China’s officials and intellectuals to each of the many unhappy 
phases of her foreign relations in those trying times, and analyzing 
the drastic changes in their attitude toward the problem of deal- 
ing with the Westerners and assuring China’s own survival. The 
publication of this Survey by a group of well qualified scholars, 
with the supplementary Research Guide for reference to the Chi- 
nese sources, is therefore of considerable importance. 

The main volume of China’s Response to the West ..., after a 
careful presentation of the problem and its background, divides 
the near-century under consideration into five phases: recognition 
of China’s need to know the West, 1839-1860; the desire for West- 
ern technology, 1861-1870; efforts at self-strengthening, 1871-1896; 
the reform movement through 1900; reform and revolution, 1901- 
1912; ideological ferment and the May Fourth movement, 1912- 
1923. Several chapters are devoted to each phase, each chapter 
dealing with a specific problem which is presented factually and 
then illustrated by translations of one or several controversial 
documents bearing directly on the matter. The method is both 
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appropriate and practical. During the period concerned, almost 
all the leading intellectuals were either high officials and/or emi- 
nent scholars; their writings were well preserved and carefully 
dated. Furthermore, in polemical writings they very often quoted 
or cited the arguments advanced by their critics and opponents, 
which were likewise to be found in their own voluminous per- 
sonal collections. Thus in many instances China’s Response to the 
West is able to present opposing arguments from the same source. 

The documents chosen are all to the point, and in general the 
comments on them are well taken. Some of the conclusions drawn 
are, perhaps inevitably, in the form of generalizations to which— 
as with almost any generalization—one may take exception. For 
instance, I cannot completely subscribe to the statement (page 
2) that “nationalism, party dictatorship, the cult of the masses, 
the worship of technology, the leadership of youth, and the eman- 
cipation of women—all these are new elements inspired mainly 
by Western contact.” The idea “ Respect the ruler and expel the 
barbarians ” (4=E#€%%) is practically as old as Chinese history. 
and I would say that it is an aspect of nationalism, broadly inter- 
preted. There was ample precedent for the “ leadership of youth ” 
in the student movements of the Latter Han, Northern Sung, and 
late Ming. 

“ndless qualification would, of course, take the edge off many 
useful observations, but I should like to note some meaningful 
variations in the Manchu and Chinese attitudes described on page 
37: 

. . . The Manchu element in the Ch‘ing government appears at this time to 
have been concerned for the welfare of the dynasty more than of China as a 
whole. At least they were more willing than the Chinese officials to buy off 


the barbarians by concessions which would preserve the dynasty even though 
sacrificing a certain amount of Chinese cultural pride and economic interest. 


These remarks certainly are true of the Manchu Ch‘i-ying #3 
(whose memorial occasions them), and others quickly come to 
mind, even the Emperor Tao-kuang. But they apply neither to 
such men as the Manchu Yii-ch‘ien ##&, who was no less stub- 
born in resisting the foreigners than Lin Tse-hsii kA, nor to 
Chinese such as Hsti Kuang-chin #8, who was nearly as 
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submissive to them as was Ch‘i-ying. True, the feeling was preva- 
lent in the late nineteenth century that the Manchus “ would 
rather grant concessions to the foreigners than to the ‘ domestic 
slaves’” (387%, 73% RA ) , but these words are perhaps more 
political propaganda than unexceptionable fact. 

On page 11 the authors ask whether is it not possible “ that the 
effectiveness with which the Ch‘ing government suppressed the 
growth of creative and ethnocentric anti-Manchu thought in the 
eighteenth century contributed directly to China’s inability to 
respond more vigorously to the Western stimulus a century 
later?” Such a rhetorical question can only be answered by an 
equally rhetorical “ It is possible.” Nevertheless, if the inhibiting 
effect of the literary inquisition and its attempt at thought-control 
were as deadly as the authors imply, one wonders how the T“ai- 
ping rebellion—the apogee of anti-Manchu feeling—could ever 
have taken place. 

Writings of the Ch‘ing period pose particular problems, many 
of the documents being prepared by some of the most brilliant 
scholars of the time, who exerted the utmost care in the selection 
of the right words. Yet this stylistic precision is often extremely 
difficult to transpose as precision of meaning in another language. 
It is not at all impossible to find two quite different, yet support- 
able, translations of the same passage. In the following passages 
from China’s Response to the West, I should suggest certain 
changes. 

Page 38, lines 16-18: “ And at still other times we have shown 
trust in them in a broad-minded way and deemed it unnecessary 
to go deeply into minute discussions with them, whereupon we 
have been able to get their help in the business at hand.” The 
Chinese, easily located through the reference in the supplementary 
Research Guide, reads: WEA Z Fie AYER TRE, Hr HE GS A 
4. A better translation would be “ And there were other cases in 
which we purposely overlooked things, not requiring minute dis- 
cussion; otherwise we should not have been able to accomplish 
our purpose.” 

Page 39, line 13: For “ If they were accepted in an underhanded 
manner...” (417 1B#C5E) read: “If they were accepted without 


3 


careful examination .. . 
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Page 39, line 30: Rather than “The English and French 
rulers both rule for life,” the Chinese (3¢*#* ZEHUER) means 
“The English and French monarchies are both hereditary.” 

Page 64, lines 22-23: “ At first, because it was at the height 
of the attack and suppression of the Taipings, guns and cannon 
were made.” (.. . 9f3t##™%.) This should read: “. . . only guns 
and cannon were made,” since the point is that shipbuilding was 
delayed. 

Page 71, lines 38-41: “Since we Chinese thoroughly under- 
stand the principle that when one reaches a point of exhaustion, 
one must reform and then one can go on smoothly, we should 
also greatly change our plans.” ( %&RF&"P BURRESS HE TD 5 ZR 
TS FY LB RSSEtZ .) A better translation would be: “Now we 
Chinese should give thorough consideration to the principle that 
when one reaches a point of no return, one should change his 
course and then proceed smoothly again. It is indeed time for us 
to make drastic changes in our course.” 

Page 168, lines 27-28: “ In general the uproar of a market must 
certainly cease in the end; and in a group of bandits there must 
be a chief.” (KR—-HZhUVAB HAZ hY AR.) Here the first 
of the parallel clauses alludes to a passage in the Fa-yen #8 of 
Yano Hsiung HE (cf. Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition, 1.2a), which 
reads: —BYZ1i,%3ZZ24B . Of course BY is sometimes written 
BY, meaning “ to fight ” or “ to engage in battle” (cf. Shuo-wen 
chieh-tzu ku-lin BISRF AH 3B.1223b), but it also has the 
meaning of a “lane,” which is the sense intended here. P‘ing * 
is the title of an official in a marketplace whose function it was 
to settle disputes over prices (cf. Fa-yen 1.2b, commentary: Ht 
BRA EZ IE ). It is used in the same sense as in the Han 
official title t‘ing-wei p‘ing XEHIP “ Referee (s) under the Com- 
mandant of Justice.” ? The translation in China’s Response to the 
West should therefore be changed to something like the follow- 
ing: “ Now in a market, however small, there will always be found 
a price arbitrator.” . 


*In the Ch‘ing text, radical $0 is added at the left. 
1A. F. P. Hulsewé, Remnants of Han Law, Vol. 1 [= Sinica Leidensia, Vol. TX] 


(Leiden, 1955), pp. 86-87. 
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Page 170, line 22: “The weak will learn how to read a news- 
paper...” (B2AZRAR ...) should be: “The weak will 
learn from reading newspapers . . .” 

Page 172, line 10 from the bottom et seq. “The third kind 
consists of the talkative scholars who like to be captious. Actually, 
in recent years there have been some imitations of Western 
methods which bore no fruit.” The next paragraph begins: “ There 
are, however, four reasons for this.” The reader is bound to mis- 
understand (as perhaps the translator did) what there are four 
reasons for. Four reasons are given not for the lack of results, 
but for the “ captiousness ” of certain scholars. The new para- 
graph should begin with the material quoted above, and the 
ambiguity perhaps lessened by use of parentheses and slight re- 
wording: “ The third kind consists of the talkative scholars who 
like to be captious. (In recent years there have been, indeed, 
some imitations of Western methods which bore no fruit.) There 
are, however, four reasons for this [captiousness] . . .” 

Page 174, lines 14-15: ‘“ Not only that, but also our knowledge 
about the sea [i.e., about overseas countries] is gradually be- 
coming more intimate...” (##F}t, 7% LEAP .. .) Here 
Hai-shang %$E refers to the city of Shanghai, just as Lo-hsia 
%T was often used for Loyang. The passage means: “ Not only 
that, but there is increased knowledge about the Western coun- 
tries among people in [such places as] Shanghai.” 

A minor matter, but one which concerns many translations 
other than those in this book, is the almost ubiquitous rendering 
of kai # as “in general.” Although—“ in general ”—this is an 
acceptable equivalent, its appropriateness depends on where, in a 
groups of sentences, the character appears. In an introductory 
phrase such as kai wen #2 BA, “in general” or “ generally ” is 
quite appropriate. When kai is the first character of a concluding 
sentence, it would be much better to translate it as “ thus,” “ for 
these reasons,” or —depending on the context—by such grada- 
tions as “ indeed,” “ probably,” “it would seem that .. .”? 

Finally, a few typographical or mechanical errors may be men- 


?Cf. James R. Ware, “Kai 3 as an Initial Expression,” HJAS 7 (1942-1943) .2. 
166-167. 
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tioned. On page 19, in the edict of Ch‘ien-lung to George III, 
between the first and second paragraphs there should be an indi- 
cation (such as the commonly used three dots .. .) that some 
matter has been omitted. A similar indication should appear on 
page 70, at the end of the second paragraph, and on page 92, at 
the end of both the first and second paragraphs. On the other 
hand, on page 38, second line, three dots appear where nothing 
has been omitted. A superscript 7, for reference to the notes in the 
Research Guide, should appear at the end of the matter in re- 
duced type on page 40. On page 70, line 15, “ tons ” should read 
“tens.” On page 192, line 13, the footnote reference number 
should be 6 instead of 5. 

Wane Yi-t‘ung =F 

Harvard University 


Sherman E. Ler and Wen Fong, Streams and Mountains Without 
End: A Northern Sung Handscroll and Its Significance in the 
History of Early Chinese Painting [= Artibus Asiae Supple- 
mentum XIV]. Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1955. 
Pp. 57; plates xxv. 


This book, to my knowledge, is the first to devote itself to a 
single Chinese painting and its colophons. The painting is a 
handscroll entitled “ Ch‘i shan wu chin” Wil Mes, “ Streams and 
Mountains Without End,” formerly in the Imperial collection 
and assigned to the early twelfth century by the authors. The 
study represents an attempt to combine the methodology of the 
Sinologist and that of the art historian. Its contribution, how- 
ever, lies mainly on the side of art history because both authors 
specialize in that field. Mr. Ler of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
which recently acquired the landscape scroll, has published articles 
and a book on Chinese painting.’ Mr. Fone for several years has 
done research work on Chinese and medieval Christian art at 
Princeton University. 

The book contains an excellent discussion of the aesthetic 


* Chinese Landscape Painting, Cleveland, 1954. 
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organization of the painting, including the conceptual framework 
of the whole composition and many detailed observations on the 
rendition and placement of forms. The “ Streams and Mountains 
Without End” was produced by an anonymous painter whose 
style, according to a colophon, resembles that of the eleventh 
century master Kuo Hsi 2)8&. This is endorsed in the study, 
where comparisons are made also to works attributed to or in 
the styles of Fan K‘uan #&'5f and Chii-jan E-&, two other masters 
of the Northern Sung. Particularly interesting is the comparison 
with another copy of the same scroll in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, which, according to the 
authors, is a later version of the Cleveland painting. 

As everybody knows, Chinese paintings traditionally assigned 
to early dates are often looked upon with suspicion. The use 
of such examples for comparison is apparently based on the 
assumption that they may preserve features of the originals if 
they are not the originals themselves. This procedure has its 
merit at least in setting up hypotheses. If the correct features are 
established, the student can go a long way in contributing to a 
difficult field. This study, in its comparison and analysis of 
stylistic approaches, is clearly influenced by Professor G. RowLEry 
of Princeton University, who has pioneered in this direction and 
to whom a note of homage is found on page 10. 

The study also contains an interesting proposal that Sung 
paintings can be classified into five styles: the Courtly style (or 
the Fine style) , the Monumental style, the Literal style, the Lyric 
style, and the Spontaneous style. This is an improvement over 
an earlier scheme by Mr. Ler.’ The authors recognize that these 
five styles “are not separate pigeonholes, nor are they strictly 
chronological ” (page 21). Still they prefer to describe the 
development of Sung painting in this sequence, and declare: 
“The crisis of this development . . . was the transition from the 
Courtly and Monumental styles to the Lyric and Spontaneous 
styles, the interlude being the abortive Literal style of the Hui 
Tsung ‘ Academy’” (page 25). The “Streams and Mountains 


*“The Story of Chinese Painting,” Art Quarterly 11 (1948) .1.9-31. 
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Without End,” being both Monumental and Literal in style, is 
considered a representative of the transitional period when the 
artist’s vision of nature seems to be changing from the general 
to the specific. 

This systematization of styles is useful, and the term Monu- 
mental style is especially descriptive. But in forcing the five 
styles into a historical sequence, the authors appear to be in- 
dulging in over-generalization. According to the scheme, it would 
seem that the Lyric and Spontaneous styles were practically 
unknown or entirely insignificant in the Northern Sung period. 
But how can the bold, free brushwork of Mr Fu *7 and his 
son Yu-jen XE be classified except as Spontaneous? More seri- 
ously, the sequence fails to take care of the great master Li Ch‘eng 
# ) , who is often mentioned in Sung works in contrast with Fan 
K‘uan. Fan’s style was undoubtedly Monumental, whereas L1’s 
painting was nearly always characterized by his contemporaries 
as hsiu ¥% “refined.” Artistic qualities of these masters were con- 
trasted by a Sung critic as i-wen i-wu —X—K “ one civil, one 
martial.” * Both were extremely influential. In other words of 
Kvo Hsi, “ Now the students of Ch‘i and Lu (Shantung) imitate 
only Li Ying-ch‘iiu = #58 (Li Ch‘eng), while the students of 
Kuan and Shan (Shensi) imitate only Fan K‘uan” ... “ Those 
who model their work upon Fan K‘uan lack the refinement and 
charm of Ying-ch‘iu.” * Li was famous for his depiction of misty 
forests, and was credited with the introduction of the p‘ing-yiian 
PS or “ flat distance ” approach.’ (The authors give too much 
of the credit to the later Cuao Ta-nien HX4F.) It seems quite 
possible to classify L1 Ch‘eng as a forerunner of the Lyric style. 

Appendix I is devoted to decipherment of the Ming, Ch‘ing 
and modern seals applied to the scroll and to a careful study of 
its successive mountings. The lion’s share of the seals belongs to 


*Han Cho S# Hi}, Shan-shui ch‘un-ch‘tian chi WAKA (lan hei BARE, ts‘e 
16) 15b. 

* Kuo Hsi SR RR, Lin-ch‘iian kao-chih FR EL (Shuo-fu BSB. ts‘e 93) 2b and 
7a-b; translated by Shio SakanisH1 as An Essay on Landscape Painting (1936); 
cf. pp. 33 and 42. 

* Kuo Ssu FRA, Hua lun PERS (Shuo-fu, tse 98) 10b. 
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the modern painter Cuane Yiian #2, tzu Ta-ch‘ien KF , who 
applied no less than sixteen different seals including an enormous 
one on top of the painting itself, apparently trying to outdo the 
Ch‘ing emperors. Appendix II contains texts and translations 
of nine colophons, of which the earliest two are dated 1205. The 
translations are in general readable but sometimes inaccurate. 
For instance on page 51 the term chao-ti i##8 “ caturdisa, 
Buddhist monastery,” is misconstrued to mean “a dam” (3). 
The seventh colophon (page 56) is a short poem dated 1336: 


S SEF 1H BA tl 

BiG fh Bie a PE 

Rn A 

TE RABE 
Clouds sweep over the bushes where hermits leisurely pass their time. 
Into a mountain stream worldly goods are discarded. 


Someday I wish I could also build a thatched hut there. 
The ambition in the Unicorn Hall will not weigh on my heart. 


I would translate the first two lines as follows: 


{ White] clouds sweep over the open fields as if pausing to plant jade; 
After the rain [yellow] rivulets run over the cliff like scattered gold. 


There is a number of errors in romanization and other minor 
mistakes which need not be listed here. 
L.& ¥. 


an eee 


ada = 
SA 


Sage TTS 


— 


ENN en we 


gens es rer ag 


=r 


Sore 


= : Seen a 
wn soon 


FFT oa A RDO 


Sees rer ee oe 


ares 


6 eee 


a TES 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Chigoku bungakuhé PBXAR (Journal of Chinese Literature) , 
Vol. I (October 1954) ; Vol. II (April 1955) ; Vol. III (Octo- 
ber 1955). Kyoto. 


The appearance of this new critical journal devoted exclusively 
to Chinese literature as literature is cause for both congratulations 
and gratitude to its distinguished editors, Professors YOSHIKAWA 
K6jir6 and Ocawa Tamaki of Kyéto University. Each volume, 
consisting of close to two hundred pages, contains significant 
articles and reviews, notes and comment, and a bibliography of 
books and articles on Chinese language and literature published 
in Japan, China, and the West. The reviews of Chinese books are 
most informative, including for example (in Vol. I) a thorough 
discussion by Irtya Yoshitaka of Cuane Hsiang 4H , Shih-tz‘u- 
chit yii-tz'u hui-shih wee HHGEBEHERE [A Lexicon of Particles in 
Chinese Poetry]. Miscellanea include comments by Murakami 
Tetsumi on the recent controversy in China over studies of the 
novel Hung-lou meng. In the following list of articles, titles are 
reproduced from the excellent English summaries provided in the 
journal, with the addition of characters only where necessary: 


VoutumeE I 


Yosuikawa KOjiré, “ Hsiang Yii’s ‘ Kai-hsia ko’ [JR Fak] ” 

Takaci Masakazu, “Some Remarks on Parallelism in the Poetry of Tu Fu ” 

Summizu Shigeru, “Tu Mu and the T‘ang Dynasty Tale” 

Murakami Tetsumi, “On the Expressions ‘ Chu-pei’ {4} and ‘'Teng-pei’ 
E95 in T2‘u Poetry ” 

Tanaka Kenji, “ The Tung-hsi-hsiang [34 PGR] as a Literary Work, Part 1” 

Iwaki Hideo, “ The Ming Court and the Ming Dynasty Theater ” 


VotumeE II 


Ocawa Tamaki, “Some Characteristics of Poetic Metaphor in Su Tung-p‘o’ 

Burton Watson, “ The Shihchi ‘ Hereditary House of Confucius’ as Literature ’ 

YosHikawa KoOjird, “On the ‘Song of the Great Wind’ Composed by the 
First Emperor of the Han” 

Surmizu Shigeru, “Liu Tsung-yiian’s Prose Descriptions of Nature as a Re- 
flection of His Inner Life ” 

Tanaka Kenji, “The Tung-hsi-hsiang as a Literary Work, Part II” 
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Votume III 
TaKanasHI Kazumi, “ The Fundamental Thought of the Wen-hsin-tiao-lung, 
the Essay on Literary Criticism by Liu Hsieh ” 
Suipa Rokuro, “‘ Fu té’ 9&7, What Does It Mean? ” 
Irtya Yoshitaka, “Some Remarks on Wang Fan-chih [#74], Part 1” 
Aral Ken, “On Li Ho’s Poetry, Especially on His Employment of Colours ” 


Mixr Katsumi, “ The Romance of a Lady Hermit, a Ch‘ing Novel, and 
Destiny by Roban Koda, a Japanese Writer ” 


Hsin Ya hsiieh-pao #2A# (The New Asia Journal) , Volume 1, 
Number 1 (August 1955). Hong Kong. 


Welcome is extended to another new scholarly periodical, pub- 
lished by the New Asia Research Institute. In a foreword it is 
stated that the Institute will emphasize both research based on 
documentation (k‘ao-chii 4%) and theorization or expounding 
of principles (i-li #22), avoiding undue stress on either of the 
two. This position is well illustrated by the articles in the first 
issue, which represent results both of solid work and serious think- 
ing. The authors, and the English titles of the articles as provided, 
are as follows: 


Cu'ten Mu #8f%, “ The Conception of Spirits and Deities in the History of 
Chinese Thought ” 

T‘ane Chiin-i ji¢7+3%, “ The Six Different Interpretations of ‘ Li’ (##) in the 
History of Chinese Philosophy ” 

Liv Pe-min #7 BQ, “ An Outline of the Metaphysics of the I Ching (Classic 
of Change)” 

Cu‘1eEn Mu, “ Annotations on the Use of the Term ‘Li’ (#) in Wang Pi’s 
and Kuo Hsiang’s Commentaries on the I Ching (Classic of Change) ” 

Jao Tsung-i f#42Kij, “ Biographies of Chaste and Righteous Personages of 
the Former Han Dynasty ” 

Lo Hsiang-lin 9 44k, “ An Inquiry into the System of the Heavenly Khan 
in the T‘ang Dynasty ” 

Cuane Ch‘iin #¢3%, “An Inquiry into the Treatment of Surrendered ‘ Hu’ 
Tribes (4) in the T‘ang Dynasty, with a Note on the Evolution of Some 
of Their Settlements ” 

Ho Yu-shen {pf {§#R., “ The Geographical Distribution of the Various Patterns 
of Thought (4/#) in the Sung Dynasties ” 

Mov Jun-sun #2 ifJF, “The Tradition of Matriarchy in the Ch‘un Ch‘iu 
(Spring and Autumn) Period as Set Forth in the Kung Yang Chuan ” 
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Acta Asidtica, Vol. I, No. 1 (Primer Trimestre 1954); No. 2 
(Cuarto Trimestre 1954). Casilla de Correo 4899, Buenos 
Aires. 


The growing importance of Asiatic studies throughout the 
Western world is pointed up by the début of what appears to be 
the first scholarly journal devoted to such studies in Latin 
America. It is the official organ of the Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Asiaticas de la Sociedad Asiatica de la Argentina; the 
directors are Carlos A. Luanos (editor) , Rail A. Ruy, and Fede- 
rico Borcuint. It contains reviews and notes as well as the articles 
listed below, each of which is prefaced by an English summary. 


Vou. I, No. 1. 


Ernest Herzrexp, “ Origen y Evolucién del Sable Japonés’ 

Robert Hetne-Getpern, “Concepciones sobre el Estado y la Realeza en el 
Sudeste de Asia” 

Ali Yavar Juna, “ Constitucién y Gobierno de la India ” 

C. A. Luanos: “ Ethnographica Tibetanos del Museo Etnografico de Buenos 
Aires ” 


> 


Vou. II, No. 2. 


Kazuya Saxal, “ Estudio sobre las clasificaciones de las esculturas de la época 
Asuka ” 

Dick Edgar Iparra Grasso, “ Grupos y cronologia de las influencias surasiati- 
cas y oceanicas en la América indigena ” 


Arts asiatiques, Tome I (1954), Fascicules 1-4. Paris: Presses 


Universitaires de France. 


Under the aegis of the Musée Giumet and the Musée Cernuschi, 
the four quarterly (and quarto) issues comprising this volume 
mark the reappearance of the Revue des Arts asiatiques, which 
was published from 1924 until interrupted by World War II. 
Georges SALLES resumes directorship, with Jeannine AUBOYER as 
rédacteur en chef. In these four fascicles the articles are about 
equally divided between the arts of the Far East and those of 
India and the Near East, all generously illustrated. Five articles 
in Fascicule 4 are presented as a tribute to the late René GrousseEr. 
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The following list acknowledges the receipt of recent publications, other than those 
reviewed in this issue, which appear to have some bearing on Asiatic studies. The 
editors discourage the sending of irrelevant material, and cannot undertake to return 
any unsolicited publication whether or not it is appropriate to this list. A limited 
number of reviews will be published as circumstances permit. 


ACLS Newsletter, The, Volume V, No. 4 (Winter 1954-1955); Volume VI, 
No. 1 (Spring 1955); No. 2 (Summer 1955). 

Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Tomus IV, Fasciculi 1-3; 
Tomus V, Fasciculi 1-2. Budapest, 1955. 

Ankara Universitesi yilligi (Annales de l'Université d’Ankara), V (1954- 
1955). Ankara. 

Annali, Nuova Serie, Vol. V. Napoli: Instituto Universitario Orientale di 
Napoli, 1953. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXXV_ (1954); 
Vol. XXXVI (1955). Poona. 

Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, The, Vol. V, No. 2 (April 1955); Vol. 
VI, No. 1 (October 1955). 

Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu, Anno XXIV, Fasc. 47 / Ian.-Iun. 1955. 
Roma. 

Arts asiatiques, Tome I (1954), fasc. 3; fase. 4. 

Asia: Asian Quarterly of Culture and Synthesis, 16 (March 1955). Saigon. 

Asiatische Studien / Etudes asiatiques, VIII (1954) .1-4 [= Festgabe fiir Emil 
Abegg]. Bern. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Report, 1953-1954; 1954-1955. Poona. 

Biburia (Biblia), No. 1 (1949); No. 2 (1950). Tambaichi (Nara Prefecture) , 
Japan. 

Bulletin de la Société des Etudes Indochinoises, Tome XXIX, No. 4 (4° tri- 
mestre 1954); Tome XXX, N°'1 (1& trimestre 1955); N° 2 (2¢ trimestre 
1955). 

Bulletin of School of Education, Okayama University, No. 1 (January 1955). 
Okayama. 

Bulletin of the Japan Society of London, No. 16 (June 1955). Tonbridge, 
Kent. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XVII (1955), Part 2; Part 3. 

Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome IV, No. 1. 
Tokys, 1955. 

Ceylon Historical Journal, The, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-4 (July and October 1954, 
January and April 1955). Dehiwela. 

Chio Daigaku Bungakubu kiyd (Journal of the Faculty of Literature, Chi 
University) , No. 1 (December 1954); No. 2 (March 1955); No. 3 (Octo- 
ber 1955). Toky3d. 

Divine Life, The, Vol. XVII (1955), Nos. 4-10 (April through October). 
Rishikesh, Himalayas. 
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Ethnographia / A Magyar Néprajzi Tdrsag Folydirata, LXV. Evfolyam 3-4. 
Szam, 1954. Budapest. 

Etudes asiatiques—see Asiatische Studien. 

Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XXIV (1955), Nos. 5 through 12 (May through 
December). New York. 

Fondation Universitaire: Trente-quatriéme rapport annuel (1953-1954). Brux- 
elles. 

France-Asie: Revue mensuelle de culture et de synthése franco-asiatique, 
Tome XI (1955), N° 106-115 (mars-décembre). Saigon. 

Gengo seikatsu {Living Language], Nos. 8, 4, and 5 (March, April, and May, 
1955). Toky6: The National Language Institute. 

H. A. Bulletin: A Companion Publication to Historical Abstracts Quarterly, 
Vol. 1 (1955), No. 1 (March); No. 2 (June); No. 3 (September). Vienna 
and New York. 

Hikaku Bunka Kenkyitsho kiyé (Publications of the Institute for Comparative 
Studies of Culture), Vol. 1 (September 1955). TokyO Woman’s Christian 
College. 

Ho to seijzt (The Journal of Law & Politics), Vol. 5, No. 3-4 (January 1955); 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (March 1955). Nishinomiya: Kwansei Gakuin University. 

Hitotsubashi ronsé (The Hitotsubashi Review), Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 5 and 6 
(May and June 1955); Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 1 through 6 (July through 
December 1955). Toky6. 

Igaku ni kansuru bijutsu shirydten kaisetsu mokuroku [Exhibition of Fine 
Arts Materials Concerning Medical Science—Annotated Catalogue]. Kydto 
National Museum, 1955. Pp. 29. 

Indogaku Bukkydgaku kenkyi (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies) , 
Vol. III, No. 2 [6] (March 1955); Special Supplementary Issue (April 1, 
1955). Tokyo. 

Japan Queries and Answers, No.1 (May 1955); No. 2 (August 1955). Tokys: 
Don Brown, C. P.O. Box 1470. 

Jimbun Kenkyi, Studies in the Humanities (The Journal of the Literary 
Association of Osaka City University), Vol. 6 (1955), Nos. 7 through 11 
(July through November) . 

Journal asiatique, Tome CCXLII, Année 1954, Fascicule n° 3-4; Tome 
CCXLIII, Année 1955, Fascicule n° 1. Paris. 

Journal of Oriental Studies, Volume I (1954), No. 2; Vol. II (1955), No. 1 
(January). University of Hong Kong. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 75, No. 1 (January-March 
1955); No. 2 (April-June 1955) ; No. 3 (July-September 1955). Baltimore. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1955, Parts 
3 & 4. London. 

Keizai kenkyu (The Economic Review) , Vol. 6 (1955), No. 2 (April); No. 3 
(July). Téky6: Hitotsubashi University. 

Kobe gaidai ronsd (The Kobe Gaidai Ronso: The Kobe City University 
Journal) , Vol. V, No. 4 (February 1955). Kobe. 

Kokugo kokubun (Japanese Language and Literature], Vol. 24 (1955), No. 9 
(September). Kydto University. 

Literature East & West, Vol. II, No. 2 (Summer 1955); No. 3 (Fall 1955). 
New York. 
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Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. VI (1955), No. 1 (April); No. 2 (July). Tokyé: 
Sophia University. 

Le Muséon—Revue d’études orientales, LXVI (1953), 3-4; LXVII (1954), 
1-2 and 3-4; LXVIII (1955), 1-2. Louvain. 

Nachrichten der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Hamburg, 
77-78/1955 [= Festgabe Wilhelm Gundert, zu seinem Fiinfundsiebzigsten 
Geburtstag, Erster Teil / Zweiter Teil]. Wiesbaden. 

Okuma kenkyii (Studies in Okuma and His Times), No. 4 (March 1954); No. 
5 (October 1954); No. 6 (March 1955). Toky6: Waseda University. 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 50. Jahrgang, Nummer 5/6 (Mai / Juni 
1955); Nummer 7 (Juli 1955); Nummer 8/9 (August / September 1955) . 

Leipzig. 

Oriens Extremus, Jahrgang 1, Heft 2 (Dezember 1954); Jahrgang 2, Heft 1 
(Juli 1955). Wiesbaden. 

Our Heritage: Bulletin of the Department of Postgraduate Training and 
Research, Sanskrit College, Vol. I, Part I (January-June 1953). Calcutta. 

Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXVIII (1955), No. 2; No. 3; No. 4. 

Philosophy East and West, Vol. IV, No. 3 (October 1954); No. 4 (January 
1955); Vol. V, No. 1 (April 1955). Honolulu. 

Quaderni di civilta cinese, III, novembre 1955. Milano: Istituto Culturale 
Italo-Cinese. 

Rivista degli studi orientali, Vol. XXX (1955) , Fasc. I-II; Fasc. I-IV. Roma. 

Rocznik Orientalistyczny, Tom XIX (1954). Warszawa: Polska Akademia 
Nauk. 

Saeculum, Band 6, Jahrgang 1955, Heft 1; Heft 3. 

Shirin (The Shirin or the Journal of History) , Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2 (March 
1955); No. 8 (May 1955); No. 4 (July 1955). Kyoto University. 

Shigaku (The Historical Science), Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (1955); Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1 (March 1955). Téky6: Mita Historical Society. 

Shigaku-Zasshi (Historical Journal of Japan) , Vol. LXIV (1955) , No. 2; No. 3. 
Tokyo. 

Shikan (The Historical Review) , No. 45 (September 1955). Tokyd: Waseda 
University. 

Shohé [Institute Bulletin], 20 December 1954. Kydto: Jimbun Kagaku 
Kenkyisho. 

Shéwa 27 nendo kokuristu kokugo kenkyisho nempd (1952-1953 Annual 
Report of National Language Research Institute). Tokys, 1953. 

Sovetskoe vostokovedenie [Soviet Orientalistics], 1955: Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Moscow: The Academy of the U.S.S.R. 

Statens Konstsanlingars: Tillvdxt och Férvaltning, 1954 [= Meddelanden 
Frén Nationalmuseum nr 79]. Stockholm, 1955. 

Studia Orientalia, Vol. XTX (1954). Helsinki. 

Tenri Journal of Religion, No. 1 (March 1955). Tenri, Japan. 

Tohégaku (Eastern Studies, No. 10 (April 1955). Tokys. 

Téky6 joshidaigaku ronshi (Essays and Studies by Members of Tokyo 
Woman’s Christian College) , Vol. V, No. 2 (March 1955). Tokyo. 

T’oung pao, Vol. XLIII, Livr. 3-4, 1955. Leiden. 

Téy6 bunka (Oriental Culture), No. 17 (November 1954). Toky6. 

Téy6 bunka kenkyisho kiy6 (The Memoirs of the Institute for Oriental Cul- 
ture), No. 6 (November 1954). Tokyd. 
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Toy6d Gakuho, The: Reports of the Oriental Society, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3 
(December 1954); No. 4 (March 1955). Tokyo. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Third Series, Vol. 4 (June 1955). 

Visva-bharati Annals, Vol. VI (1954). Santiniketan, West Bengal. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 52. Band: 3. und 4. Heft 
(1955). Wien. 

Yamato Bunka, No. 35 (May 1955). Tenri, Japan. 

Ying ts‘ui (Tamkang Digest), Vol. 2, No. 2 (1 April 1955). Taipei. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft, Band 105—Heft 1, 
Neue Folge Band 30 (1955); Heft 2 (Schlussheft). Wiesbaden. 


Hiromi Arisawa, The Level of Living in Japan [= No. 5, The Science Council 
of Japan (Division of Economics and Commerce) Economic Series]. 
Toky6, March 1955. 

Beerendra C. Banersea, A Short Note on Bengali Language and Literature 
[= University of Kentucky Libraries Occasional Contribution No. 79]. 
Lexington, Kentucky, June 1955. Pp. 10. 

W. G. Brastey, Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 1853-1868. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 359. 50s 
or $8.00. 

Jean Botssevier, La Statuaire khmére et son évolution [= Publications de 
V'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Volume XXXVII]. In two parts: 
Texte, pp. 322; Planches, 114. Saigon, 1955. 

Peter A. Boopzera, Editor, Cedules from a Berkeley Workshop. [Nos.] 013-036 
[dated] 541101 (1954 Nov. 1) to 550620 (1955 June 20). 555 Santa 
Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, California, U.S. A. Mimeographed. 

Hugh Borton, Japan’s Modern Century. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 524. $7.00. 

Léopold Caprire, Croyances et pratiques religieuses des viétnamiens. Avant- 
Propos par Louis MALuereT. Saigon: Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
1955. Pp. 343. 

Thomas Francis Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread 
Westward. Second Edition, revised by L. Carrington Gooprico. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv + 293. 

Chung-li Cuane, The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth- 
Century Chinese Society. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955. 
Pp. xxi + 250. $5.75. 

H. C. Cuana, Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser, A Chinese View. Edinburgh: 
At the University Press, 1955. Pp. x + 227. 18/-. 

Anil Kumar Ray Cuaupuurt, Self and Falsity in Advaita Vedaénta, With an 
Appendix on Theories of Reality in Indian Philosophy. Foreword by Sri 
Sushil Kumar Marrra. Calcutta 12: Progressive Publishers, 37, College 
Street, 1955. Pp. xii + 262. Rs. 7/8/- or 12s.6d. 

Bjorn Coxiinver, Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary. An Etymological Dictionary of 
the Uralic Languages. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1955. Pp. xxii 
+ 212. Sw. Kr. 89:-. 

Pasquale M. D’Etta, “Una storia della filosofia cinese.” Reprinted from 
Studia Palavina $ (1954), pp. 426-460. Padova. 

, “ Musica e canti italiani a Pechino.” Reprinted from Revista 

degli studi orientali,” Volume XXX (1955), pp. 182-145. Roma. 
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W. A. C. H. Dosson, A Select List of Books on the Civilizations of the Orient. 
Prepared by the Association of British Orientalists and Edited by 

with an Introduction by Professor A. J. ArBerry. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii + 
75. $1.60. 

Walter Crosby Ertus, The Literature of Japanese Education. Compiled by 

. Hamden 17, Connecticut: The Shoe String Press, 1955. 
Pp. viii + 210. $5.00. 

L. Fexete, Die Siydqat-Schrift in der tiirkischen Finanzverwaltung: Beitrag 
zur ttrkischen Paldographie mit 104 Tafeln [= Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Hungarica VII}. Erster Band: Einleitung, Textproben—910 Seite. Zweiter 
Band: Faksimiles—Tafeln 1-c1v. Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1955. 

Alfred Foucurr, Les vies antérieures du Bouddha, d’aprés les textes et les 
monuments de l’Inde. Choix de contes présentés par , 
membre de I’Institut, et illustrés par Jeannine AUBOYER, conservateur au 
Musée Guimet [= Publications du Musée Guimet, Bibliotheque de Dif- 
fusion, Tome LXI]. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 
viii + 370. 1,200 fr. 

J. D. Freeman, Iban Agriculture. A Report on the Shifting Cultivation of 
Hiil Rice by the Iban of Sarawak. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1955. Pp. xii + 146; 24 plates. 12s.6d. 

Horst Frenz and G. D. Anvrerson, Indiana Conference on Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations. Papers Edited by and 
[= The University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, 
Number Thirteen]. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1955. Pp. 241. $4.50. 

Shigeru Fusu, Japan’s Trade and her Level of Living [= No. 6, The Science 
Council of Japan (Division of Economics and Commerce) Economic 
Series]. Toky6, March 1955. 

Roman GuirsHMAN, “ Troisitme campagne de fouilles a Tchoga-Zanbil pres 
Suse.” Reprinted from Arts asiatiques, Tome 1 (1954), Fasc. 2., pp. 83-95. 
Paris. 

Clarence J. GuackeNn, The Great Loochoo. A Study of Okinawan Village 
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